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INTRODUCTION 



Momentous changes have taken place in the world 
since the Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 in 
Russia. But its repercussions, like the eifects of socialist 
construction in the USSR, still make themselves felt in 
literally all countries, in major and minor developments 
on their social scene. The reputed British historian 
Edward Carr called the October Revolution "one of the 
great turning-points in history, comparable with the 
French revolution and perhaps surpassing it in signi- 
ficance".^ 

Similar assessments have been made by researchers 
whose views are far from liberal or I,eft-wing. Even the 
most die-hard anti- communists cannot deny the great 
indestructible power of the ideas of the October Revolu- 
tion. Philosopher and historian Sidney Hook, in disrepute, 
among progressive US intellectuals and students, wrote:/ 
"In one way or another all my conscious life since\ 
adolescence seems to have been dominated by the Russian 
Revolution of 1917."2 There is no disputing the fact that 
the October Revolution has become a nightmare for all 
anti-communists. They strive to exorcise it, but the spirit 
of Oie October Revolution, living and forceful, again and 
again finds itself embodied in more and more varied 
forms. 

Soviet people regard October 1917 as one of the great- 
est milestones in the history of their country. This theme 
IS always topical and closely linked with the -dtal inter- 
^ts^o^e and all. Books about the Revolution are 

* E. R Carr, Studies in Revolution, New York, 1964, p. 210. 
Problems of Cotnmumm, March-April I9(i7, p. 76. 
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conrtaB ly ,n p-eat demand. Scientists, writers, journalists 
keep returning to the events which took place more than 

hentage left behmd by Lenin, the organiser of the social- 
ist revolution and the first head of the Soviet state. They 
read and re-read his works, each time in a slightly new 
way mtroducmg into Lenin's vision the atmosphere of 
today. And conversely, Lenin Hmsdf helps us in acquir- 

ihf futoe"' °^ °^ '^'"'y '^'''^^ 

The October Revolution, Lenin and Leninism have 
organically entered our turbulent epoch, providing a key 

whth Tr''?^ '"■^"^''"^ ^""^ multifarious processes 
which, taken together, comprise social development and 
a compass vduch indicates its paths and helps to guide it 
LeonTn r'""/ i Central Committee 

CFSsU Congress: f he present achievements of the Soviet 
peop e are a direct projection of the cause of the October 
Revolution. They are the practical embodiment of the 

S ^^''y al^ay' will be 

taithtul to this cause, to these ideasi"' 

sinceTen!!; Tl.*'°f ' P'^« 'h^ world 

since Lenms death and numerous new problems have 

ansen which could have hardly been foreseen He firs! 
quarter of the twentieth century. But the regularities 
socialist development discovered by Lenin mlT^ jf- 
sible to cope with them, too, ^ 

fJt^ e^rted by Lenin and his ideas is felt 

lut thT ' '"'"'r °f ^""^^ Union. In working 
out their policies and practical measures, the Communist 
partly gmding social development in other ToS 
countries also draw on the vast, instructive experience o1 



SStk Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 197S, p. 7. ^ 
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socio-political g:uidance accumiilated in the early period 
of Soviet rule when Lenin stood at the head of the 
Bolshevik Party. It would be hard to grasp the entire 
Significance of the changes taking place in the develop- 
ing sociahst-orientated countries without making a 
thorou-h study of Lenin's plan of sociaUst transforma- 

it*'"^'?/^''''^"*'**''^'^ li^ar the echo of 

tfie 1905 and 1917 revolutions in Russia and feel the 
direct and indirect impact of Lenin's ideas inspired by 
revolutionary practice in the struggle of the modern work- 
ing class for democratic, socialist changes in the advanc- 
ed capitalist countries where broad sections of the work- 
ing people are joining the ranks of the anti-monopoly 
coalition. In the final analysis, it is thanks to the October 
Sociah.st Revolution, to thut new factor of hmnan history 

of S ffeatS th?" f° ^""•"^ - 
scientific an^te^nlricTl '^"'^ "^'^ ""^l 

thinking and social rh»nr de^opment of social 

one which whollTLr ^ f l'-^ phenomenon, but/ 

do is to Tak: °"''el 1" st?^-.Yet, all one h;s to 

ideas-something which U ^'"T ' ^'^"'^ ^si 
^ ^^^^-^ to do today, for as the 

*- leter Kcddawaj', London, 1967, p. 19, 
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Russian poet Sergei Yesenin said: "Great deeds are seen 
as such in time"— to arrive at the conclusion that the 
striking,- difference between the present political and 
social conditions and those in 1917 is due above all to 
the October Socialist Revolution, which proved to be an 
unprecedented catalyst of world social development. And 
the reason why the democratic forces today are fighting 
m other conditions and by other means than in 1917, is 
that the appropriate^^onditipns tad been created by the 
results of the socialist revolution in Russia. 

Being the fullest embodiment and reflection of Lenin's 
activity, this revolution ushered in the era of defeats for 
capitalism. In this sense it has contributed to each modern 
revolution and to each perceptible democratic change. 
The era ushered in by the October Revolution forced 
'^^Pj!^?"^ ^^^Pt to the new situation. There Is no 
denying the fact that such a modernisation of capitalism 
to a certain extent corresponds to the fimdamental inter- 
ests of that social system inasmuch as in this way it 
solves, or makes an effort to solve, the new problems 
which arise before it. But at the same time it is indispu- 
table that modernising reforms introduce into capitalism 
potential elements of its decay and future acute contra- 
dictions. In a letter to Maxim Gorky written prior to the 
First World War, Lenin noted that the self-reformation 
of capitalism, its transformation into "democratic" capital- 
ism extends its basis and simultaneously liastcns its 
jdemise, "Democratic capitalism," he noted, is "the last 
|of its kind. It has no next stage to go on to. The next 
.stage is death." and added that "except through the 
'growth of capitalism there is no guarantee of victory 
over it".^ ' 

Therefore when we speak of the world historic influ- 
ence of the revolutionary transformations which took 
place between 1917 and 1923, the period covered in this 



* V. U Lcnio, Collected Works, Vol- 34, pp. 4S8-S9. 
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book, we have in mind the indirect as well as the direct 
influence of the October Revolution, of Lenin personally 
and Leninism on world events. Of course, world devel- 
opment does not at all follow the path of direct adoption 
of the forms of activity of the Russian proletariat of that 
period. But the greatness of the October Revolution of 
1917 lies in that its victory lias provided opportunities 
for the development of the world revolutionary movement 
in other forms than'^efgre and created a new alignment 
of forces in the world conducive to the realisation of 
these opportunities. 

It is only natural that wc should turn to Lenin. But 
it would be profoundly alien to Leninism, this eternally \, 
living and developing teaching, to turn its founder into jj 
an icon. 

Generally speaking, it is in the nature of bourgeois- 
idealistic philosophy of history to treat outstanding polit- 
ical leaders as charismatic personalities. The well-known 
British historian Arnold Toynbee regards Lenin as an I 
immortal and supremely em&ient figure because, in 
particular he revived dogmatic religious faith which is 
akin to Orthodox intolerance. But such an understanding I 
nl the Bolshevik revolutionary spirit is simply a danger! 
ous distortion of Lenin's confidence in the future of 

ba^ckwaul kuss,a, a. tl>, herald of the new revolutionary 
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Lenin had to counterpose his revolutionary programme 
of action to the social -reformist world outlook which laid 
claim to revolutionism and seemed to exert undivided 
influence on the advanced, organised portion of the work- 
ing- class; he had to challenge such prominent ideological 
and political leaders of the Second International as Karl 
Kautsky who right up to the First World War enjoyed 
incontestable authority with the international working- 
class movement. 

All Lenin's works are permeated with a creative, pro- 
found knowledge of Marx and Marxism, an understand- 
ing which provided him with an extensive basis for 
theoretical and practical activity. He aimed irony at those 
Social-Democrats in Russia and other countries who 
believed that Marxism could be learned mechanically, 
that it could be codified, so to say. Pondering over the 
unexplored paths of the revolution in Russia, Lenin 
wrote not hnp; before his death: "It need hardly be said 
that a textbook written on Kautsfcian lines was a very 
useful thing in its day. But it is time, for aU that, to 
abandon the idea that it foresaw all the forms of devel- 
opment of subsequent world history.''^ These words 
mirror his political courage, both as a man and a 
statesman, his ability to breast the tide and lead the 
masses. 

Being a scholar and politician possessing a science- 
jjas.ed understanding of reality and endowed with polit- 
ical intuition, Lenin was able to find a way out of the 
most difficult, seemingly hopeless situations, in which 
some of his associates lost their heads, to remain opti- 
mistic even in the gravest periods of history, to keep up 
the spirit and combat readiness of his Party enabling it 
to live through the most painful and sanguinary trials 
and simultaneously to gain in strength, while other 
parties quitted the political scene in quick succession. 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works^ Vol. 33, p. 480. 
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Lenin's theory, of socialist revolution did not emerge 
all_at once. It was continuously corrected and perfected 
by Lenin and his Party as they accumulated practical 
experience and analysed it, and thus ensured the con- 
tinuous development of this theory. 

Lenin's theory is full and comprehensive. It is not a 
collection of dogmas; it is a living, ever-developing 
"open" theory which means that it can and has to be 
actualised. This is being done by the world communist 
movement, above all in the documents of the interna- 
tional meetings of Communist parties generalising the 
entire diversity of the experience of individual countries 
advancing towards socialism and communism. As regards 
the CPSU, it considers that "Marxism-Leninism derives 
its power from its constant and creative development. 
That is what Marx taught. That is, what Lenin taught 
Our Party will always be loyal to their precepts".^ 

The documents of the 25th CPSU Congress which are 
a programme of the further advance of the Soviet Union 
and also contribute to the progress of all advanced, 
genuinely socialist world forces are a vivid manifestation 
of such a creative development of Marxism-Leninism by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Lenin's courage as a political leader stemmed from his 
genuinely scientific approach to politics, an approach 
completely devoid of aH' solemnity and which was a 
combination of revolutionary enthusiasm and exact calcu- 
J^^- Underlining the intricacy of politics Lemn wrote 
tEafe It IS more like algebra than arithmetic, and still 
more like higher than elementary mathematics".2 Such 
an approach, however, did not preclude but, on the 
contrary, envisaged creative inspiration and therefore 
i^enm treated poUtica as an art as weU as a science. 

V. I. Lenin, CollecLed Works. Vol. 31, p. 102. 
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Since time immemorial the science of politics and the 
art of politics developed independently of each- other. 
Great thinkers who created political science usually 
sustained serious reverses whenever they launched upon 
practical state activity. Wise Plato who was invited as 
adviser to Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse, became the 
subject of mistrust and intrigues and was forced to return 
to Athens. Niccolo MachiaveUi who faithfully served the 
Florentine Signoiy In the capacity of foreign secretary 
was dismissed from office and exiled. The reason was 
not so much the incompetence of the scholars, but rather 
the fact that the political systems they devised were 
Utopian and could not be translated into reality in their 
contemporary exploiting society. 

In Lenin's activity politics as a science and as an art 
formed an organic whole. His flexibility, manoeuvrability 
and perspicacity as a politician always signified that 
he was highly principled in this field. Making use of his 
political art he never lost sight of his Party's ultimate 
aim, the buildmg of a just society, an aim which could 
not be achieved with means that were alien to its 
substance. 

The favourite thesis of bourgeois Sovietologists is the 
assertion about the contrast between Marx the "theore- 
tician" and Lenin the "politician". Bertram D. Wolf of 
the United States alleges that in contrast to Marx's love 
for people "the most obvious (xait setting Lenin apart 
trom his associates was his absorption with the mechanics 
and dynamics of organisation". ^ In elfect, however, it 
was Lemns Marxism, his thorough theoretical grounding 
on die one hand, and his humanistic clearness of pur- 
pose his feehng- and expression of the most profound 
popular interests, on the other, that made him confident 
in the correctness of his political line. 

All his c onscious life Lenin "consulted Marx", thinking 

kontch ami Bnmke Laritch, New Yori:-London. 1966, p. 2S. 
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and rethinking the works of his teacher. But in different 
years this process followed a different course. As a youth 
who first began to study Marx, Lenin steeped himself m 
his intricate but harmonious system of thinking, becom- 
ing acquainted with his concepts and simultaneously 
rejecting certain canons which formerly seemed axiomatic 
but which failed to stand up to the logic of Marxism. As 
a young man and by then a highly- educated Marxist he 
could easily find his bearings not only in the labyrinth of 
Marx's Calnlal but also in many works written by the 
founder of scientific socialism which were unknown to 
the overwhelming majority of that section of intellectuals 
in Russia of those years who called themselves Marxists. 
As a sociologist Lenin daily referred to Marx's works to 
check his own scientific conclusions. 

As the recognised leader of a revolutionary party, 
Lenin used the long years of exile to reread and rethink 
works he already Imew and to study formerly unknown 
Marx's works, including his letters which at first seemed 
to be of little importance but from which he managed 
to glean many unduly forgotten remarks concerning' the 
theoiy of socialist revolution. Finally, as head of socialist 
state, enormously overburdened with work and in spite 
of its incredible, exhausting tempo, Lenin referred to 
Marx to find answers to questions, which were of concern 
to him and the country (Lilthough Marx, naturally, could 
not have foreseen all the trials and unexpected turns of 
events with which the new revolutionary society would 
luive to cope), to discover the correct road and choose the 
best possible decision on the basis of his works. In other 
words, Lenin swept the dust of the archives from Marx 
where he was confined by the reformist leaders of the 
Second International, and returned him for the revolu- 
"tionary movement. That is why we are absolutely justified 
in calling Leninism twentieth-century Marxism. 

It can hardly be expected that all people who want to 
will be able to master Lenin as Lenin had mastered 
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'^nc^iH!" T ? ""I' understanding of Marxism, to 

thrir H • ^"^"ff apparatus and into 

their decis,on-mak>ng machinery is something which they 
can do. It IS gratifymg that an ever greater number of 
people are acquiring a creative understanding of Lenin's 
works, and m doing so become less and less fettered in 

^torvT. ^'^ look into 

tastory, but also to glimpse the future 

oufdaTvl°i 1^''" T"" "''"'^"7 Lenin in 

our daily activity we become aware that his books, arti- 
cles and notes contain certain details which we simply 
overlooked m the past but which now seem to be verj 
significant because they help us to acquire a full idea of 

Z ' ( T ''^S"" " ^^^^ to fi"'^ O"' b-^arings in 

dozens of volumes of his works we start to see. and even 
physically sense the dynamism of his thought, its devel- 
opment and Its steadfast enrichment 

Dconle r"""™ '^""^I^'^Sf that in the opinion of some 

form ^PP'"'''' i° '""Plete 

nn^M • .-"'""^ containing information on all the 
possible intncacies of future events. This conception is 
penneated with their justified admiration. Yet i" 
incorrect and not only because it substitutes prophesying 
for scientific prevision, but also because it deprCf 
Lenmism of its intrinsic dynamics and destroys the tSv 
wound spiral of Lenin's thoughts and actions SuT, 
approach can lead to a distortion of his th oughts and" 
IS not by accident that Maoists and other uU a-'Xeff' 
dogmatists are manipulating with quotations from his 
works m order to "prove" monstrous illogicalities- it 
woidd be a thankless and, more, a hopeless tafk to epute 
aiem with quotations from Lenin. In order fully toTas' 
.a conclusion drawn by Lenin and consequentiy to dtter 
tZ^ZZ 7'' '''''''' » ^ brlader'and 
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Nothing can be more instructive, especially for young 
people entering the realm of political thinking, than to 
penetrate the laboratory of Lenin's thought. And since 
in this book we shall be examining Lenin's theory of 
socj^alist revolution it will be no less important to trace 
its formation, to ascertain how it developed, was conor™ 
iTsed^ acquired substance and matured into a comprehen- 
sive programme outlining the contours of the future, than 
to see its final conclusions. 

But Leninism is not Lenin alone. His teaching reflects 
the immense and manifold activity of liussia's and the 
world's working class, of the revolutionary people of 
Russia. 

By 1917 the art of politics, which had a history of 
several thousand years, had in tlie opinion of serious 
observers attained the height of perfection. 

The Frenchman Georges Clemenceau was justly 
regarded as the ''destroyer of ministnes"" and became an 
acknowledged specialist in the sphere of parliamentary 
intrigue, and his compatriot Aristide Briand~H^c^sfiilly 
v^ed with him in the held of political oratory. Jealous 
of Bismarck's fame, Kaiser Wilhelm looked upon 
poMcs as a g;amc of poker and was prone to bluff, some- 
times successfully, but more often not. In the L^nitcd 
States, Theodore _Roosevelt envigorated the ancient art 
with the spirit of adventurism and resourcefulness. The 
Knglishmen Disraeli, Gladstone and Salisbury became 
vutuosi in the art o^ politics and unsurpassed masters of 
the diplomatic game in ffieir 'top-level dealings with"^ir 
foreign counterparts, but never beca me leaders of the 
niasscs. ™ ~ — 

But Lenin, whose outward appearance was in direct 
contrast to the haughty deportment of those statesmen, 
opened a new chapter in the history of political art. He 
discovered^Tproved in practice that the masses, mass 
°^.2IH!"?5ljJ'J5_S.i!^^i"ount factor of political devclop- 
ilSOyTowering po'Etics from its pedestal and bringing 
a-7os 
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It out of the sanctuaries of secret cabinets he multiplied 
Its creative force. 

French historian Andre Mai^rois recounted an episode 
which took place when Woodrow Wilson was being 
sworn in as President of the United States in 1913. After 
kissmg the Bible the new President raised his eyes and 
observing that the police were keeping the public at a 
distance from the tribune exclaimed, "Let the people 
come forward."! 

_ American historians admire this phrase, considering it 
singularly democratic. Indeed this phrase most accurately 
characterises Wilson, his personal sincerity ant! flie falsity 
of his political aims, his unsuccessful search for the Blue 

.ILSLP^^P^^'^ t^"st, and'-K lamentWe-gHa'^r his 
presidency. 

It was a phrase which Lenin, a politician with funda- 
mentally different views and starting positions, would 
have never uttered. He had no need to overcome the 
distance separating him from the people, because he was 
at one With the people. The crux of the matter here was 
the very substance of the system whose establishment 
became the task of his life. 

llie change which took place in the political function 
ot the masses was perhaps most strikingly demonstrated 
by the popular slogan of the revolutionary years- each 
housewife must be able to administer the state. In tradi- 
tional bourgeois democracies- the people were the well- 
spring of state power and the bulwark of great revolution- 
aries from Washington and Jefferson to Danton and 
Kobespierre; and yet formerly the people, with the 
exception of short periods of revolution, were always the 
object and not the subject of history, its weapon and not 
Its maker. Lemn's words about the ge^al participation 
ot the masses m state administration denoted a radical 



iQt7 ^""^"''^ paralUle. Histoire des Etats-Unis de 

1917 a 1961, Paris, 1962, p. 44. 
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change in the function of the people which henceforth 
were to play an active role in the affairs of the state. 

In the epoch of so-called classical capitalism there was 
a clear line between those who lead and those who are 
led, between professional politicians and the masses whom 
they manipulated. Lenin's plan of including literally all 
working people into slate administration put an end to 
political professionalism on one-sixth of the land surface 
of the world, and forced the governments on the other 
five-sixths to curtail this professionalism and take into 
account the people's desire for democracy. And if to- 
day the American sociologist Seymour Lipset describes 
the man-in-thc-street as a "political man"^ he is able 
to do so because in the final analysis the appearance of 

such a man was due to the efforts of Lenin and his 

Party. 

October 1917 witnessed the beginning of history's great- 
est social transformation which in an incredibly short 
historical period produced results that changed the 
entire image of the world. The makers of the revolution 
and the builders of socialism in Russia had the courage 
to set out along a nuncx plored path on which their earlier 
plans were only "ol" a limited value. Their courage is 
an example. And if tlicrc were mistakes, they were suffi- 
ciently instructive not to be repeated. Those who turn 
Aeir back on the past will not understand the present, 
flistory is a (onchstone that tests man's world outlook. 

I'he popular nature of Leninism and the fact that 
Lcaim s plan of socialist revolution is insejiarable from 
aie revolutionary activity of the masses makes it neces- 
sary to examine the theory and practice of this plan as 
a single entity. 

Inasmuch as this book examines fundamental socio- 
political processes which had formed the essence of the 



/>o«i?M""Y^\^''"i^P^*^^ Af.«. The Social Bases of 

ronttci^ JNcw York, I960. 

2* 
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revolution, or which it itself had engendered, the author 
deliberately does not touch upon certain other important 
aspects, cultural or national, of the revolution. In recent 
years, however, so many instructive works on Soviet 
history have been published in the USSR, and not only 
of a general character but also dealing with individual 
problems, that an inquiring reader will be able to obtain 
a more or less complete picture of the development of 
Soviet society.^ 

The reader will not fail to notice that the author con- 
stantly refers to Lenin, to his works and not only because 
he analyses the dynamics of Lenin's thoughts and actions, 
^ut also because Lenin's works contain a compressed 
^record of the history of the establishment of Soviet 
society. Slightly over five years separate the October 
armed insurrection from the last attack of Lcnin*s serious 
illness. But these years have been packed to the brim with 
momentous, truly historic events. And all of them are 
dealt with ; the books, pamphlets, articles, speeches, 
letters, notes, official documents and their drafts written 
by Lenin. It is not surprising that his writings of those 
years take up 16 thick volumes of his Collecied Works. 

This book is'nbt a delaneaTTiistorical study. It is rather 
a sociological essay describing the Soviet road to socialism 
against tiie background of the first five years of the 
October Revolution, and in which the author concentrated 
on those aspects which in his opinion are most essential 
for comprehending the current development of the world. 
And if the reader obtains some new information which 
will help him to enhance this understanding and the 
releva nce of Len in's works to present-day conditions, the 
authoTwiU consiaerlEarre has" achieved' Hi's ~^pose. 

^ See M. P. Kim, Cultural Revolution in the USSR }9l7~m^ 
Moscow. 1967; S. I. Yakubovskaya, The Building of a Federal Soviel 
Sociahst Slate (1921-1925), Moscow, 1960; S. S. Gililov, V. L Unin- 
Organiser of the Soviet Mtdtinational State. Moscow, 1960 fall in 
Russian). 



THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION. 
BEGINNING OF THE ROAD 



Lenin began his political and theoretical activity when 
the first revolutionary tremors, harbingers of the 
earthquakes of 1905 and 1917, were already rolling 
across Russia. Discontent with tsarism, with its adventur- 
istic policy, obstinate conservatism, stupidity and glar- 
ing social injustice gripped fairly large sections of the 
population. But this discontent was still lacking in per- 
spective. Workers' strikes, peasant revoli^ anti student 
imrest had little effect both because they were infrequent 
aiaj di^_j5pt involve broad masses and because they 
pursued relatively narrow, immediate aims and did not 
promote fundamental problems of the country's develop- 
ment; these wellsprings were still to merge into a mighty 
torrent of the revolutionary movement. 

Such was the practical political situation. As regards 
theory, the most popular were two outwardly opposing 
conceptions of social progress, both of which, liowcvcr. as 
time showed, would lead the country into a blind alley. 
It IS necessary to say a few words about them if only 
because they have outlived themselves and their remnants 
now and a^ain come up to the surface. The proponents 
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til II D '™"P."™ P'««d their hopes on archaic 

^nrr. ^ Vl" ^"'''^ ^'^^ Overthrowing thf 

a u t liJ , - 4"' ^^'^'^^ ^'^P''^"^- build 
a just socal systetn.Ttn their opinion the peasantry was 

he ™a,n force which could have ensured pTsSssTve 

St atifacation and erosion and refused to admit that the 
futu^ was being born in (he to,vn with its mdust^^'ald 

IS Characterised a non-historic, reactionarv-utooian 

and by the des.rc to dissociate the future of Russ a om 
the highroad of world social development. Founded bv 

backwardness Russia was destined to move in the wake 
of the more advanced countries, copying their road n? 
cleve opnient. They based their plans' in'the "LaTfie,! 

"n th^'r- •""'^ "■'""'i.^''*''' ^»hodiment o wh h 
m their opinion was the boureeoisie nr th^ i ■ 

-eiHge^. For all it. ou^r^^:^, t 



the ,sari« autcracy and ^X^^^m' tJ^'"' '<> r^*"" 

slogan of another'pan of Left-^^ Sl^S ^ The 

people", di efly aiixm- tlie np^«ar^/ 7 , ^° ^'^^"ff 

them for the st"uS *^ enhg-htcn them and rally 

advocated ^ orm"''^^^^^^^^ T ^f?^ ^'^'^^ -''i t 

Ic the beginning of the 2nfh r3h.™^M . .."'"'J' ""^^J^iionanes; 
*^^Soci.L-RjoluaonlyP^^ -^=«ded by 
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this conception was characterised by mistrust in the 
advanced forces of the people as a source of progress, 
and by a steadily increasing fear of revolution as the 
embodiment of this prog-ress. At first this conception was 
uplield by "legal Marxists" and then by the Constitution- 
al-Democrats (Cadets) and Menslieviks representing the 
^^t, openly bourgeois, and tFe Left, quasi-socialist, 
wings of the bourgeois intelligentsia.* 

Characteristically, Pxpil. Struye, ideologue of the "le- 
pl Marxists", who urged that "we acknowledge our lack 
of culture and go to capitalism for schooling", shortly 
became a prominent figure in the Cadet Party, while 
some other "legal Marxists" sided witflGT'Mens'heviks. 
But all of them advocated careful changes among the 
upper sections of society. It is characteristic, on the other 
hand, (liat the epigones of Narodism also "adopted the 
line of propagandising reforms. 

. 'wo .cx_trem£s_cameL together on ihe basis of reform- 
ism and, in the final analysis, jpf counteiL-rcvolirtianr 



9a durinff the first Russian revolution and teiHally relied chiefly 
on bour£co_,s_,ntdkc^ Jo 1917 if became a bulwark of thl 
bour,eo,s counter-revolution and planned to cstablir a conltiS 

monardiXACcoxdingJo^he English pattern 
of tl. p-^'-c'''-^,^^^ appeared In 1903 a7 a result of the split 

It^ Rln^;,. ■ ^P''* into several crouon 

^<i^^lZ Rll:^r^^^^ of Marxist 

to ^o.^^^:{rJ:^l^ a" last y^?r-5rar^^,,-t--,^-,,-- 

one „f the m .s enoCd fit, ""^ Ae leaders of the Left wing, 
t"*rether with LrTdltd (^^-1923) who 
RSDLP. After theLlt nf ,^^^'-^^^'''. ^''^ newspaper .f the 
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although initially both of them, each in its own wav, 
claimed to be revolutionary. Only Lenin and his associ- 
ates, who subsequently united in the Bolshevik Party, were 
^ ^uine revo lutionaries. They based their assessment of 
tW-SftBafrsff^fid prospects for the future on Marx's laws 
oi social development, but had no intention ofjiiiivily 
lollowing them and drew their stren^h from the awak:^ 
ened people of Russia, from tlTTemergcnt revolutionary 
wcllspring-s. 

Among the then Social-Democratic parties, the Bol- 
shevik Party was distinguished by its ability actively and 
creatively to apply the f^eneral premises of Marxist theory 
in the spccihc conditions of the country. Drawing on the 
international experience of the socialist and working- 
class movement, Lenin and the Bolsheviks did not want 
Russia to play the role of a blind person who simply 
follows his guide, but decided that she should make her 
own independent contribution, which proved to be verv 
^substantial to this experience. This course was in keep- 
ing with Marx;s and Engels^ brilliant conclusions that 
Russia forms the vanguafd of revokitionaiy action 
in Europe and that '^the Russian Revolution" was be- 
coming the signal for a proletarian revolution in the 
iWest .* 

Thanks to his creative approach to Marxist theory 
Lenm correctly analysed the fundamental changes in the 
V l^"''^ T^^^ '""^^ d evelopment and discovered that 
M'arxs and Eng^Is' earlier conclusion about the neces- 
sardy worid-wide character of socialist revolution and 
that It will take place in all civilised countries 
simultaneoiisly"2 had to be seriously amended 



p. loa ^""^ ^' ^'^^''"^ ^' ^«^*>^' 1973. 

Ibid, pp. 91-92. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
AND THE WORLD REVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 

Lenin's first major work U^hal the "Friends of the 
People' Are and How 7 hey FighL the Social'Democrats 
was written for this purpose. It ended with the prophetic 
words: "When its (the working class*.— T-^.) advanced 
representatives have mastered the ideas of scientific so- 
cialism, the idea of the "Hsforical role of the Russian 
worker, when these ideas become widespread, and when 
stable organisations arc formed among the workers to 
transform the workrrs' jjresent sporadic economic war 
irSo^'conscious clas g_. struggl e— then the Russian 
WORKER, rising at the head of all the democratic 
elements, will overthrow absolutism and lead the 
RUSSIAN PROLETARIAT (side by side with the pro- 
letariat of ALL COUNTRIES) along the straight mad 
of o{>en political struggle to THE VICTORIOUS 
COMMUNIST REVOLUTION."^ It is important to 
note, first, his strictly revolutionary and, consequently, 
anti-refunnist orientation; second, the idea of continuity 
of the Russian revolution and its prompt shift from the 
anti-monarchistic, bourgeois-democratic stage to the anti- 
bourgeois, socialist stage; thirds the interpretation of the 
Russian revolutionary movement as an element of the 
wgrl^revolutipnj and not as a secondary element but as 
an extreniely^ important one stimulating the entire world 
process; fourth, the idea about the leading role of the 
wjjrkin g class throughout the revolution, beginning with 
its bourgeois-democratic 5tage;{fift|^ the key role played 
by the "stable organisations" of the proletariat, by its 
jwtj-. Although in 1894 these thoughts were formulated 
in only general terms they determined the substance and 
the distinctive features of the emergent Leninist phase in 
the development of Marxism. 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 300, 
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wh^rr R '"an article for the Rabochaya Gazeta 
«h,ch the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party at 

st'uggle of he proletariat of Russia. "Russian Social- 

ot all fighters for the rights of the people, of all fighters 
^democracy, and it will prove invincible.'^TTK?!^ 
f^l Te-emphasises the singular iniportance of the 
revolubonary struggle in Russia, but also formu Ltes the 
Idea about the need f„r extensive class alliances of he 

ifzrL:itX ^->'-^^^^'-™-H^vaL 

In his book What Is to Be Done? (19021 in wKirl. I,. 

oJranTstr ? r^V'^"*^^"^^^t>' the leading and 

Sa|e^;|el^:Sle'isSt£t 

PH, etar at of any country. The fulfilment of this task the 

wouM make th p""'' ™^ ^ '''^^ '^^'^'^ ^^^^-n. 
would make the Russian proletariat the vanguard of the 

international revolutionary proletariat "2 It t .1 
At the same time he was resolutely ai?ainst re^ardino- 



^ Ibid. Vol. 5. p. 373, ^ 
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0. V. Plekhanov offered the Party a draft programme 
drawn up in this vein, Lenin subjected it to sharp criti- 
cism: "The programme of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Party should bes^in with a definition (and indictment) of 
Russian capitalism— and only then stress the intemation- 
aGHiracter of the movement, which in form— to use 
the words of the Communist Afam/e5to—is_of^ necessity at^ 
fhst a national stru^gle."^ ~ 

"Though Lenin did not question the universal nature 
of the approaching revolution, he was aware to a much 
greater extent than anyone else that the forms and 
prospects of the revolutionary process in various countries 
depended enormously on the difference in the level and 
specificity of their economic and social development. Being 
an unsurpassed authority on Russian reality he knew that 
its complexity and multiformity and the fact that it was 
characterised by the existence of various social and 
ecoiiDinlc structures would make themselves felt in the 
future and engender an unBiedictable diversity of forms 
of revolutionary activity. Already in those years he had 
a feeling that there would be some unexpected and unique 
revolutionary and post-revolutionary situations which 
could run counter to the orientation that capitalism would 
be overturned in the advanced countries at one and the 
^gge^^ie." Tills orientation stemmed from Marx and 
Engel^who believed that socialist revolution could be 
victorious only if it spread beyond the boundaries of one 
or another country and only by winning "the European 
terrain, on which alone the social revolution of the 
nineteenth century can be accomplished". ^ This temporal 
restriction could not have been more expedient, since the 
law of the uneven development of capitalism had never 
made itself felt with such force as in the twentieth 
century. Taking this circumstance into account Lenin 



* Ibid., Vol. 6, p. S7. 

2 K. Marx and F. Engela, SeUaed Works, Vol 1, p. 227. 
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subsequently arrived at a political conclusion of the 

^Irf r^^'*^"? revolutionary movement, 

namely, that socialism could Vvin in one country 

During the December armed insurrection 11905) Lenin 
p ""''^^ revolution only as being dependent 
tfae European revolution, as its inalienable part. This 
View was axiomatic with the Social-Democrats. "This 

iS'i; 1 'T^:'' ''^y^' Have been 

almost hopeless for the Russian proletariat alone ...had 
the European soaalisl proletariat not come to the assis- 
tance ot the Russian proletariat 

; ^ impression that he merely stated it as 

trate all his efforts on solving concrete problems of the 
%£i««^VQlutK>n. He focussed his analytical mind on 

"Tnd' ' th "'1 'r^'' revolution in Rus- 

a. And without precluding defeats he anticipated the 
ultimate victory of tiie working class on Russian territory 
He went even further: "Only such a victory will put a 
, real weapon mto the hands of the proletari Jt-andXn 
J we shall set Europe ablaze, so as to make the Russian 

J Here the traditional manner of thinking is overturned- 
S^assistance from foreign countries is no longer regard d a^ 

Wr^''T ''''''' °f revLtion Tn Rus 

^a, but on the contrary, the latter is viewed as a prefr 
dition for a revolution in the whole of Europe. In th L 
way the Russian revolution is not a derivative of move. 

U t-T ^ paramount motive force 

of world h istory. The international significance of he 



i 7c-\- hV^' Collected Works, VqI 10, p. gg. 
^ Ibid., VoJ, 9, p. 412, *^ 
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Russian revolution acquires a much deeper meaning and 
accordingly the prospects of the world revolutionary 
movement become more favourable. "The overthrow of 
tsarism in Russia, so valiantly begun by our workmg 
class," Lenin wrote, "will be the tuming-pomt in the 
history of all countries; it will facilitate the task of the 
Wkefs of all' nations, in all states, in all parts of the 

globc."^ , r 

In the course of the first Russian revolution and alter 
it Lenin determined the fighting ability and designated 
the tasks of the working class and its Party without, 
however, considering the desirable but by no means 
guaranteed assistance from abroad. Moreover, he 
thoroughly studied the possibility of a correct develop-' 
ment of the revolution in Russia even in the absence of 
a socialist revolution in the West.2 In those days this 
thought was heresy in the eyes of Social-Democracy, but 
one which was confirmed by the entire subsequent course^ 
of developments. 

This appraisal of the Russian revolution as an inde- 
pendent value— and only this can predicate its interna- 
tional relevance — was typical of Lenin, in contrast to, 
say, Plekhanoy whose Europocentric approach to Russian 
problems, which he invariably regarded as derivatives of 
developments abroad, prevented him from concentrating 
on their study, perceiving their specific features and 
antitipatinj; the winding paths leading to their solution. 
But Lenin keenly sensed the uniqueness of Russian real- 
ity; he enjoyed immersing himself in it and searching 
for those original ways out of the emergent situations 
which could not be promoted in general schemes. Lenin's 
thorough elaboration of the tactics and strategy of the 
Russian revolution enabled him to develop into a theoret- 
ician of the world revolution. 



* Ibid., Vol, 8, p. 100. 
3 See ibid., Vol. 13, p. 327. 
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reacted Lent'! w ■"evolution not only 

alone ,f t ? P'"' absorption with Russian reality 

i n 1 ? "'^ disappointment cau cd 

,oSt rean S "rn"^* thfchauvinilt^c ,a, 

/Z, T u " '^"™P'an working class. At the time 
Rosa LMxemburg .poke with bitterness about the abse^e 

\orTevoIutionary consciousness amone- th^ rJ^ 
'letariat, then considered to be in theTad Th^T" 
made by a person for who. Le^^^ Itdie'L^tr.' 
pect, could only strengthen his conviction that C onVn 
tation on revolution in Russia was correct 



* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 341. 
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wrote, "the victorious proletariat of that country (read: 
Russia.— i'.^.) will arise against the rest of the world— 
the capitalist world— attracting to its cause the oppressed 
classes of other countries, stirring uprisings in those 
countries against the capitalists, and in case of need 
using even armed force agsunst the exploiting classes and 
their states."^ 

And so, while conceding that for a certain period Rus- 
sia would be the sole country of the victorious revolution, 
Lenin was sure that the Russian spark would set off a 
conflagration in other countries. At the same time he 
nc ^ed th e possibility— for the first time in such a definite 
form— of Thrvlctory of not only the first, bourgeois- 
democratic stage of the revolution, but also of the second, 
socialist stage, iiTonly one country. Russia, he held, could 
sh"of fly "Become that country. These facts expose the frank 
dishonesty of Western Sovietologists who, endeavouring 
to belittle Lenin's contribution to the development of the 
revolutionary theory, maintain that allegedly right up to 
1917 Lenin "was convinced that only a bourgeois revo- 
lution, which would firmly establish capitalism without 
which a proletarian revolution was inconceivable, could 
take place in Russia" 

Mensheviks and Right-wing Social-Democrats abroad 
and"otEer proponents of the Western path of develop- 
ment claimed that a precondition for socialism was a long 
Eeri^ of "purely" bourgeois, developmejit.. But then the 
February and the October revolutions of 1917 in Russia 
should have been divided by a period of several decades, 
while in actual fact this period covered only a few 
^nths. /vng ered b y Xhe^Qjj Dbcr Revolutio n which did 
not fit the quasi-Marxist pedantic schemes, their ideol- 
og ue Kautsky wrote: "Whenever capitalist prodfadtion' 

* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 342. 

2 Nikolaus Lobkowicz, "Warum cine Revolution? Von Marx bis 
Trotzki", in Permanente Revolution von Marx bis Marcuse, Mun- 
chen, 1969, S. 22. 
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former should remam m force, otJi^W the produ tion 
l^Vf \ T^"P^"^- • ■ ■ " M^onViith reTer- 
^nLLS M- ^^^^^ dictatorship 

contradicted Marx s tenet that not a single nation can 

i;-f^^^4^^.ph^^^^ or .iln^^^ 

oi'V■'"'V*'^'^"'^ "^^y ¥ensheviks even after the 

submi^^^^^^^^ d-ft re.ol«ton 

h^^^^^^ ^^'"^"^^'^ ^^"^^^^^ «f Soviets 

Januaiy 19I8J hat any attempt at a socialist coup in 

^:w!:r^^ «^ a sociaTsnivorutio^ n 

theWest is doomed to failure '.^ And it was to these 
scgastic psendo-Marxusts tfiat Lenin subsequent ! 
plied You say that civilisation h necessary for the build 

prerequisites of civdisation in our country as the exnul- 
l^ou^Mt. the^kndowners and the Russian capitaHsts and 
then start moving towards socialism?... Our Euro oe^ 
phiLstines never even dream that the subs« revo," 
tions m Onental comitries, which possess much vaster 
populations and a much vaster diversity o s"da Zdi 
t.o.s wUl undoubtedly display even greater dLtinXt 

had t^t m"''-!;' Clearly, it was Lenin whn 

had the Marxist creative view of history, and today loo 
history proves the eorrecfness of this approach ^ ' 
As soon as news of the February Revolution reached 
foreign countries, Lenin, who was in exile in Switzerk^d 
at the time promptly grasped the essence of the events 
and in his letters to the Party-known as Letters fT' 
^/or-setjhe task: . .to find the surest road tole nexl 



41,60^"* Proletariats, Wien, 1918, SS. 

/./«'.,''C^^^^^^^ of Great Octo^ 

tm Rmsian). " Articles, Moscow, 1970, pp. 227-28 

' V. I. Lenin, Collecied Works, Vol. 3J, p. 450. 
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stage of the revolution or to the second revolution, which 
must tr ansfer pol itical j) ower from the governm ent^ ofjhc, 
landlords. .and capitalists (the Guchkovs, Lvovs, Milyu- 
kovs, Kerenskys) to a government of the workers and 
£0orest_4?,easants" and predicted that this objective, the 
victory of the proletariat, could be attained "in the very 
near future".' Nevertheless, there were some Bolsheviks, 
wEb considered that Russia had not yet matured for a 
■socialist revolution and that Lenin who was far away 
from Russia had been unable to understand the events. 
The luturc showed, however, that it was Lenin who had 
been right. In his famous speech made from an armoured 
car at the Finlandsky Station upon returning to Petrograd 
he proclaimed the slogan: "Long live the socialist revOr \, 
lution!" and on the following day included it in \m A^prH 
Tft£j£^, a programme for the further development of the 
revolution. This programme was adopted Jjy^ t he P arty 
andcarried out by the October Revolution. 

CONTRADICTIONS WHICH RESULTED IN KEVOLUTION 

The monarchy in Russia collapsed on Jjebruary 27 
(March 12, according to the Gregorian calendar) 1917, 
as a result of the uprising of the working people in Petro- 
grad and other cities. Power passed into the hands of a 
Provisional Government made up chiefly of representa- 
tives of bourgeois parties, among whom the Constitutional- 
Democrats (Cadets) were the most influential, and later 
augmented by representatives of petty-bourgeois parties— 
Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries.^ It existed 
u ntil October 25 (November 7) whenjt was deposed by 

* Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 340. 

3 Socialist-Revolutionaries (SRs)-ra embers of ^ party which 

v^uch stood on terroristic positions. It rciied n^ainly on the peas- 
dntry. In 1917, as a result uf the «tratilica(ian nt the village and 
the development of the revolution, the party split up into a Right 
3—708 
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another armed uprising of workers and soldiers who this 
time took power into their own hands. The eight months 
which separated the bourgeois- democratic February Rev- 
j." olution and the proletarian, socialist October Revolution 
; were marked by intominabl e arguments over new Rus- 
sia s path of deveropmentr^ethcr thel^evolution should 
be continued, or whether the country should go along the 
path of "normal" evolutionary development after the 
) Western pattern of the time. 

Mensheviks arid other reformists reasoned that Russia 
was not yet ripe for socialism, that her economic system 
was extremely underdeveTopcd and her cultural level was 
much too low. These ideas still nourish the minds of a 
considerable portion of modern Sovietologists. 

Lenin did not deny that Russia was a backward 
country. Some 74£er^ent of her population between 9 
and 45 years of age were illiterate and she liad the 
highest death rate (30.5 per cent) among European coun- 
tries. Ihe survivals of her feudal and even pre-feudal 
past were m evidence, particularly in the countryside 
m relations of production and in social psychology 

Lemn, however, resolutely rejected the fatalistic in- 
terpretation of Russia's backwardness. Backwardness 
exacerbated all the contradictions of Russia's reality to 
the extreme making her dependence on her Western allies 
m the First World War exceptionally humiliating, hun- 
ger exceptionally unbearable and the parasitic and cor- 
rupt upper" strata especially loathsome to the indigent 
masses of the proletariat. The October Revolution showed 
and subsequent developments in other countries confirmed 
that revolutions spring not so much from a certain level 
qf., economic development as from the maximum agffira- 
vation of_sqciaLcpntradiction8 which, ta^cSTdpEi? pro- 



winff, which was orientated on the kulaks (the rural bourgeoisie- 
ir^aSj P^sants), and a Left wing, which formed an indepcn- 
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duce what Marxi sts call a reyplutionary situation, in 
which the lower strata Wo not want to "live In tfie old 
way, while.Jhe_upper^strata can iio^ longer rule in the 
old way. Such a situation can arise in a developed capi- 
talist country where the economic preconditions of social- 
ism have matured, and in a country with a medium level 
of capitalist development, and, given certain conditions, 
in an economically backward country. 

The Russian people who had consummated the revolu- 
tion had to make superhuman efforts to surmount their 
co^mbj's backwardness. But in the October Revolution 
it was backwardness which brought the country out of 
the political crisis. "Ojir Jjackwardness has pushed us 
forward, . . ." Lenin wrote.^ 

Of exceptional interest in this context is Lenin's po- 
lemic with the Mensheviks, proponents of the first of the 
two anti-Leninist conceptions of social progress mentioned 
above. The most authoritative Menshevik ideologue, 
Plekhanov, regarded Russia's backwardness only as an 
impediment to her development. He wrote, for instance: 
"The explosion of 1905-1906 resulted from the Europea- 
nisation of Russia. And its 'failure' was due to the fact 
that the process of Europeanisation has so far affected by 
far not the whole of Russia."2 Lenin by no means negated 
the significance of "Europeanisation". He saw it in the 
development of capitalism and the bourgeoisie, and also 
in the growth of the political power^ and importance of 
the woj;kmg class stressing the latter's vanguard role in 
the_ hm Russian revolution. But he went further th 
that. In the semi-serf bondage of the broad, chiefly 



revolution. 



an 



' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 27 p 232 
aook One. Moscow-Lenragrad, 1925. p. 114 (in Russian) 
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1^1913, in a polemic with the Menshcvik historian 
1. ATTiozhkov who denied that a revolutionary crisis of 
the 1905 type could ever appear again because, in his 
opinion, capitalist relations had ah-eady been established 

!m Russia, I ^nin re ferred to such indicators of Russia's 
backwardness as hun^r, the degraded social status of 
the countryside, serfdom-like practices in the field of law, 
and arrived at the conclusion that "the bourgeois- 
democratic crisis has become still more acute''.^ 

In other words, the Russian revolutiun developed such 
immense internal energy and proved to be so uncom- 
promising and far-rcachin,? as a result of the fact that it 

(unfolded in a country with highl^ontradictory struc- 
tures. Lenin sensed this quality in'it from the very begin- 
nmg. In his time Menshevik Y. Larin attributed the spon- 
taneity of the Russian revolutionary movement solely to 
its weakness, and gave preference to the balanced nature 
of the movement in Western Europe, which kept within 
reformist hmits. Lenin was strongly opposed to this 
explanation.^ Elsewhere, characterising the features of the 
revolutionary movement in Russia, Lenin along with the 
consciousness of the socialist proletariat mentioned such 

ia factor as "the extreme revolutionary spirit of the 
muzhik, driven by the age-old yoke of the^feudal-minded 
landlords to a state of utter desperation and to the 
demand for confiscations of the landed estates. . .".-^ 

t The ignorance and misery of the popUlaf lEasses," "total 
lawlessness ^ Russian life", were deposited in a naiVe 
devotion to tsarism on the part of the urban and rural 
lower strata, and in the peasants' hostile neutrality with 
which the Narodniks met in their "going amonir the 
people". * 

At the same time the seemingly negative social and 
cutoal fe atures of_ Russia-miplflJ^ravat^ "otter 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 489 
^ Sec V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 11, pp 349.51 
Ibid., Vol. 15, p. 52. 
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social contradictions and widened the scope of the mass 
revolutionary movement. 

On the other hand, advanced bourgeois countries to 
this day now and again become scenes of actions by social 
groups which are being washed away by the contempo- 
rary capitalist development: small farmers and peasants 
protesting against the fall of purchasing prices on farm 
products, shopkeepers succumbing in their competition 
with large department stores, and so on. But the Com- 1 
munist parties do not haughtily reject these actions as^ 
"reactionary". On the contrary, they endeavour to chan- / 
nel them into the mainstream of struggle waged by the I 
anti-monopoly coalition. Lenin wrote referring to tlie ' 
Russian revolution: "To become great, to evoke 1783- 
93, not 1848-,^>0, and to surpass those years, it must rouse 
t he va st masses to active life, to heroic efforts, to 'fmida- 
mcntal historic creativcncss', it must raise them out of 
frightful ignorance, unparalleled oppression, incredible 
backwardness, and abysmal dullness."^ Inevitably, 
emancipation from this backwardness and dullness at 
times acquired odd. grotesque forms. But these forms 
embodied the passionate energy of the masses. Character- 
istically, Lenin ties in "Asiatic barbarism", which aroused 
especially vehement protests, with the broad scope 
of the revolutionary movement which, while developing 
under the sloga ri of "human", cultmal life, ".. .unites 
ajl classest^vastl^^ bounds and shakes 
"P_P^9Ele_.^l^o as yet are very very far' from^i_iig able . 
to rise to party aHegiance"!^"' - -- - 

These thoughts of Lenin's have become the subject of 
particular attention in recent years when it has become 
necessary for Marxists to explain the unprecedsntei^lfiiy^ 
winch tlie Third World now plays m. the inteTnationaip 
voruTT()nar>^ovementjad to ascertairTthc aistnBution ' 



rev 



* V. L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 291. 
3 Ibid., Vol. 10, p. 77. 
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of light and shadows in this movement, and, castmgiolf 
both naive Illusions and stagnant skepticism, discov^^e 
reasons for the popularity of such essentially Utopian 
flideologists, who 3ya:thelcssjeflaaijie jhough ts and aspi- 
1 rations of the broad masses, as M^aSSTGindhi, Frantz 
[l^anon and Martin Luther King. — 

/ni^s^sery sets the stage for change. But this "mis- 
ery in Russia did not necessarily " bring about positive 
c^iasm-aiene; it__£sacted its toll after the revolution, 
when It became necessary to deal with the all-pervad- 
mg, typically Russian backwardness which, given Rus- 
sia's "classicai" development, would have been overcome 
in the course of a no less "classical" bourgeois revolution. 

l-enin however, did not absolutise Russia's backward- 
ness, i akrng note , of. it s^significancc as a catalyst, "he re- 
garded Russia as a ^S^FryVitt" an average level of 
capitalist development. Characterising the Russian econ- 
omy, he wrote: . .the most backward system of land- 
ownership and the most ignorant peasantry on the one 
hand, and the most advanced Industrial and finance capi- 
talism in the wodd.-i As regards the level of conc"entra- 
tion of industry and the size of industrial enterprises, the 
most advanced industrial areas of pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia (bt. Petersburg, Moscow, the Urals and the Donbas) 
fully compared with major European industrial com- 
plexes. The extent of monopolisation and state intervention 
in the economy (to promote the interests of the ruling 
classes of course), that is to say, the level of develop- 
ment of state-monopoly capitalism, i.e., the structure that 
IS m fact the economic threshold ol socialism, was the 
same, if not greater, tEan in the most advised Western 
I cotBytncs . — - - 

""STHhese facts disclose the utter untcnability of the 
lavounte thesis of the quasi-Marxist critics of Bolshevism 
who claim that Lenin, allegedly in contrast to Marx's 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 13, p. 442. 
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economic determinism, approached the problem of revolu- 
tion from purely voluntaristic positions, without taking 
into account whether there were any objective economic 
prerequisites for it. At this point note should be taken of 
another aberration displayed by many foreign commenta- 
tors on the Russian revolution. Referring to the fact that 
the peasantry constituted the bulk of the population of 
Russia they say that the October Revolution was not a 
proletarian but a peasant revolution.* From this faUc. 
thesis logically springs another thesis just as false but 
politically much more acute— that the experience of the 
October Revolution can be applied only to archaic 
societies, or at best to the contemporary Third World, or 
only' to the past.^ Accordingly, Lenin's elaboration of 
M^xism is interpreted as_a^sc«t of "dialectics of back- 
iK2£dne§5".''' The revolution is thus equated'with all the 
other forms of surmounting backwardness and as a result 
disappears altogether as such. 

This f allacy is j^si^ned to obliterate the international ) 
significance of thTUSober Revolution, to cloak the unl- j 
versa] significance of Lenin's plan of revolution and the/ 
building of socialism in Russia. J) 

The universal significance of this plan is connected 
with the fact that Leninism appeared on the basis of a 
scientific analysis of Russia's internal antagonisms, which ' 

1 See, for example: Maurice Hindus, House Without Roof, New 
York, 1961, p. 275. 

2 This thesis is presented in grt-iiltr iletail iiy (lit- Ainerican- 
Gernian hislorlan von I.auc who regards the October Revolution 
as peculiarly Russian phenomenon, in the tradition of Peter 
the Great, relevant only to countries on the fringes of European 
civilisation [T. von Laue, Why Lenin? Why Stalin? A Reap- 
p '224) Philadelphia-New York, 1964, 

«, Professor Alfred Mayer who ascribed this 

backwl^Hr,.*'' T S^^r'^f according to Leninism 
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f/even in their specific national form mirrored all the basic 
contradictions of the modern world. T.cnin. therefore, had 

'every reason In note: . . all the primary features of our 
revolution, and many of its secondary features, are nf 
international significance in the meaning of its effect on 
all coiintnes.^'' That is why as he developed the Marxist 
theory of revolution he did not confine himself to gen- 

[erahsmg the Russian experience, but also took into 
account the expcrience_of the revolutionary movement in 
*=oy^?ries, a fact^wEich^^also reflects Leninism's 
mtemational character. ^ 

The above fallacy rested, in particular, on a perverted 
Idea oi the proletariat in pre-revolutionary Russia. The 
,n.T^>" Social-Democratic journal Neue Zeit wrote in 
1919 that Russia at the time had not more than four mil- 
lion hired workers and that all told there were only 
eight million proletarians in the country.2 In actual fact 
the Russian working class was relatively numerous and 
highly developed. Soviet historian Y. Polyakov. having 
8^encralised various calculations, came to the conclusion 
that the Russian proletariat to talled 23-24 millio n people 



^ V. r. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 31 p 21 

2 It is strange indeed tiiat such a perVersion of the aclyal state 
of affam from the "nghf has been taken up by some Left com 
mentators. French Left-win^ sociologists F. Bon and M -A Bu nfer 
assert that on fte eve of the revolution Russia allegedly had th^cc 
miUion proletarians or L8. per cent of her population nf 174 milHon 
Fred^nc Bon, Michel-Antoine Burni.r. Chs^c onvrierc et Xolu- 
wn, Paris, 197!. p I. i. ;,,p.,,iHV. un-K-rsianTtheir cakl 

law because at (hat time Russia had a popula.ion of some 140 

A scries of ami^amimunist articles carried by The New York 
runes m connection with the 125th anniversary of the publication 
of the M«mM/« the Communist Party were written in a similar 
vem In one of them Milovan Djilas claimed that the victorious 
revoluhons m the USSR and other East European countries cr 
proletarian only m the ideological, and not in the social respect 

fsS rt V Tt^"' \ ^'""""'^ ^"^^^^^y «^-n: 

(oee ifie Nfw York Times, August 8, l'J72.) 
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(iucUKling family members), or 16.7-17 per cent of the 
country's population, while without office workers it 
amounted to 20.6 million people (14.8 per cent).^ At the 
same time, it should not be overlooked that the process 
of proletarianisation in Russia embraced not only the 
town but also the countryside with its predominantly 
poor, proletarian and semi-proletarian radically-minded 
strata. 

The Russian proletariat was distinguished by a high 
dwfree of concentration. For each large industrial enter- 
prise (with more than 500 workers) there were on average 
1,400 workers in Russia compared with 1,100 in the USA 
and nOO in Germany. Tn St. Petersburg alone large-scale 
industry employed 400 thousand workers, and the figure 
for Moscow was 300 thousand. All in all. G4 per cent of 
factory workers W"efe concentrated in the St. Petersburg 
and the Central Industrial regions. ThqLCom:entration of 
forces in the decisive sectors of the struggle in no small 
measure predetermined the swift success of the October 
armed uprising. 

Thus, objective conditions for a socialist revolution 
existed in Russia, but they were supplemented by extreme- 
ly important subjective factors. It proved relatively 
easy to seize power"ln the first place because the prole- 
tariat of Russia had bigger revolutionary potentialities 
tTian that of any other country, because it wielded^eBor- 
mous political influence in the country and had vast 
exp erien ce of class struggle in all its forms (from peaceful 
and legal to underground activity and armed uprising), 
and also because the wo rkers' aristocracy in Ru ssia was 
weak and undeveloped. ^ " ' 

The bulk of the proletariat supported the Bolsheviks. 
Indicative in this respect were the elections to the Constit- 
uent Assembly which were scheduled by the Provisional 



.^1^- P^^'ya'^o^' Chmge in. the USSR Sock! Siructure, Moscow, 
1970, pp. 2-3 (in Russian). 
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Government and conducted after its overthrow in Novem- 
ber 1917. At these ejections the Bolsheviks won the 
l^r^^number of votes in 67 gubernia" towns; in Petro- 
graJlFey received 45.3 and-in Moscow 50.1 per cent of 
tiie votes. At the main fronts of the army in the field the 
Bolshevi^ won an absolute majority of the votes. This 
showed that the revolutionary troops supported the insur- 
gent proletariat. Analysing these results Lenin confidentry 
concluded that the Bolsheviks "already had a political 
striking force' by November 1917, which ensured them 
an o^x. ■A-licImmg superiority of forces at the decisive 
pomt at the decisive moment".^ 

Even the well-known Sovietologist Isaac Deutschcr 
who by no means can be suspected of S)^patEising with 
the boviet Union, acknowledged that "no class in Rus- 
sian society, and no working class anywhere in the world 
has ever acted wilh the energy, the political intelligence,' 
the abikty for organisation, and the heroism with which 
the Russian workers acted in 191? (and thereafter in the 
civil war)"/ 

/ ^ It is clear from his works that Lenin stressed the 
( sigmficance of the subjective factor and never interpreted 
Uit voluntanstically, contrary to the assertions of Sidney 
'Hook Alfred Mayer, Adam Ulam, Raymond Aron, 
Kobert Daniels and some other Western Sovietologists 
Revolutions, Lenin wrote, "cannot be made to order or 
.by agreement; they break out when tens of millions of 
Apeople come to the^cohcTusion that it is impossible to live 
injhe old way any longer".:^ Taking these words into - 
raccount it is impossible to characterise as Lenin's follow- 
er those, evidently sincere, ultra-Left revolutionaries 
who want to unposc revolution on a people against its 



' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works^ Vol. 30 p 262 
3 V. I, Lcpin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 48a, 
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The revolutionary qualities of Russia's working class 
alongside the acut eness of social co ntradictions compen- 
sated, as it^wereT'the inadequacy of economic prerequi- 
sites for the transition from capitalism to socialism. The 
October Revolution proved to be a serious argument 
overturning the p seudo-Marxist single-value interpreta- : 
tion of the dependence ot political development on the j 
economic basis. 

Rebuffing the economic determinism of Right-wing So- ^; 
cial-Democrats cKge]^^underlined "According to the 
materialist concepiaSfTof history, the ultimately determin- 
ing eleinentjnjbisfo^ is th e^producfi oTr^aHg^eproJuction 
^J:£aJUiferMw*e than "th'is neither Marx nor I have ever ; 
asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into saying that 1 
the economic clement is the only determining one, he , 
transforms that proposition into a meaningless, abstract, \ 
senseless phrase. The economic situation is the basis, but | 
the varioi^,^ements of the superstructure— political 
forms oTthe class struggle rind its results, to wit: consti- : 
tutions established by the victorious class after a success- i 
fu! battle, etc., juridical forms, and even the reflexes of [ 
all these actual struggles in tlie brains of the participants, 
political, juristic, philosophic theories, religious views and 
their farther development into systems of dogmas — also 
exercise their influence upon the course of the historical/ 
struggles and in many cases preponderate in dctcrmimngi 1 
their /orm."^ ^ 

Lenin attached great importance to this thought of the 
foimders of Marxism when he talked, fbTTnsTance, about 
tKe stimulating significance for the revolution of such 
antagonisms in Russia's superstructure us the struggle 
against feudal practices in the field of law. The Men- 
sheviks, for their part, however, took advantage of Rus- 
sia's alleged immaturity for revolution to justify their 
inactivity. At tKe same time they accused Lenin of fatal- 



* K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. 487. 
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nn ' ,f ^■"'"■'■"t anarchism and other sins. And today, 
too, the,. a,x- Sovietologists who do the same. One of 

Lenm placed all hope on the "unpredictable subjective 
or chance clemenf'i thus coming into conflict with Marx's 
determinism. 

This assertion is totally erroneous, for Lenin .who" had 
thoroug;My studied the economic prerequisites for politi- 
cal development noted the connection between (bcm and 
the subjective element and underlined the significance of 
|he purposefu revoluf onary activity of the masses and 
te^^ers. It can be said that by doing so he returned 

il if.^?' t ^r'''^ ^'''^''^''^ Wortun- 
amo III" f,"'^.^^^-^'^^ «"^>jtance .set forth in Marx's 
tamous nth thesis on_, Jeuerbach: "The philosophers 
have only tnterpreied the world, in various waysfthc 
pomt however, is to change it."^ Lenin was a tn^e 
Marx.st for m gliding the revolutionary activity of S 

Paity which he had founded he took into account the 
^SteL^tagonismsjj^^^ ^ 

TTi^cuteness of . these contr'^dktTons predetermines 
«ie answer to the question ever present in m nd of 
Western Sovietologists-was the October RevoMon a 
histoncal inev.tabiHty. Many of them strive to pr "."at 
R 1 r^rf ' concurrence of circumstance"! enabled 
the Bolsheviks to consummate tiic revolution. The politi- 
ca purport of the theory of the "chance element" h to 
nulli y the significance of the experience of the October 
R volution for other countries. In its extreme ex,^ i n 
this theory IS present in the works of US Professor 
Robert V Daniels who regards the Bolshevik victory a 
an abso utely irrational event which WTTttle shorl of 
a historical n.iracle-3. Clearly, Daniels continues in th 
t^fd^of those historians who connect the establish- 



Marx and F Engels. Selected Works Vol' J, p 15 

3 The Rmsum Review, October 1967. j». 340 
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jnent of the Roman Empire with the shape of Cknpnira's 
nose and Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo with his cold in 
the head. 

In actual fact tlie situation in Russia was such that 
nothing could haye_averted_the_ex£l^^ for not one of 
the main classes was satisfied with the existing state ot 
affairs: the toiling classes wanted an end to the war, the 
peasants wanted land, workers wanted their material 
status improved and to do away with the hated capitalist 
masters. On the other hand, the lagdownets and the. 
bourgeoisie could not reconcile themselves w^ tihe state' 
o'HihTest in the country and hoped for the re-establish- 
mcnt of 'law and order". But if the landowners and the 
nobility had forfeited mass support, if the i ndecis ive 
bourgeoisie marked time in politics and if the pctty- 
bourg^irlntelligentsia servilely plodded in the wake of 
the boui"geoIsie, the proletariat proved to be a truly 
active, purposeful and energetic class. 

W. N. Ghambcrlin, an American who has written a 
work about the 1917 revolution in Russia, in his articles 
in the Sovietological journal 'The Russian Review, reasons 

in terms of what would have happened, if (if, for 

instance, tlic Provisional Government would have been ; 
headed by a more resolute man, if a radical agrarian 
reform had been carried out, and so forth). But the 
"errors" of Kerensky and his associates did not so much 
reflect their utter political incompetence as this incompe-. 
tence m irrored the tru e face of the Russian bowgeoisie. \ 
It simply was incapable of having other, more imagina- * 
tive leaders, and another policy, for the latter was socially-^ 
conditioned . In the light of the above the Russian prole- 
tariat objectively merited its victory. The militant mood 
of the working masses demonstrated their "complete loss 
of faith in thc i evolutionar y^ Y€formist^path~nT develop^^ 
ment and their conffJencF^at <mh'__a^vglutipn could \ 
resolve the nationwide probl ems "^ 'p^ce, land, hunger/ 
and economic dislocation. '"'^ ' — ~- \ 
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Lately histonans who regard the Soviet epoch as a de- 
viation from the Western "demoeratie" path of develop- 
ment have taken to contraposing the February Revolution 
which overturned the monarchy, to the October Revolu- 
tion. 1 hey reason approximately along the following 
tines: (he Russian people would only have had to wait 
lor a legal decision by "legal" bodies of all acute 
ifh. hU?''- -r'" There is no denying 

HiH 'I? T'^'T"'^ °^ ''^'"•"^^ Revolution which 
did actually turn Russia into the freest of all bourgeois 
Utates at the time. But the distinguishing feature of To- 

wi!7 tL°™^ " '™™' ^'"PP^d by subjee- 

fe^il ; they develop m conformity with the aspirations 

dL! t "'r^^'^S ''-S," good wishes of 

detached observers, tte Russian people had no time to 
wait, they could not be satisfied with the February Rcv- 

and not its class substance while they needed a revolution 
which wourd rad^ly re-orgaaise the whole country and 

a 1 socia relatioHTfroiflToirto bottom. The October iiev- 
olution did all that. 

who 'il'?"'"^' 'i''" r '""^^ «"ti-communist historians 
who as soon as they depart from their customary biased 

RevolutL^rrK'''"'' to acknowledge that the October 
Revolution had been predetermined by history. "If the 
Provisional Govermnent had been able to withdraw fr^ 
the war and carry toough a land setUement satisfaeto^ 
to the peasantry, it .s highly doubtful that the BolsheWb 
could have gathered enough support to stage a succesi W 
coup d etat " writes the American Merle'painsod 1] 
then adds: Yet to state this alternative, so plausibly reh^^ 
m "1 F^ai H-^^*' 1 *^ '--^Sic imperatives of 
otner but Uie Bolshevik Party could have satiiRfA th. 
^^i^ations of the revolutionary people 
p. M.**"'' ^'^'^ Cambridge (Ma...), 1963, 
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The October Revolution was carried out at a time wKcn 
the upsurge of the revolutionary forces was at its height. 

It was Lenin, who combined an excellent knowledge 
of Russia with phenomenal political intuition, with the 
ability correctly to assess the correlation of political 
forces at various periods of the revolutionary process, who 
chose just the right time for the uprising to begin. On 
ttTe day oPthe "uprising he wrote: " To delay a ction is 
fatal."* It could have happened that if the uprising Had" 
"not lukcn place, the revolutionary upsurge, which had 
already lasted for a considerable period, could have sub- 
sided. Endowed with the courage of a true politician, 
Lenin sensed the strength and the possibilities inherent 
in Russia's revolutionary mood and gra ced the objective 
implications of the events. This was not easy to do, for 
solTtc"or his associates in the Party leadership were 
against the uprising; overestimating the enemy and 
underestimating the strength of the proletariat they 
considered that the risk of the uprising would be exces- 
sive. Just a few days before the October Revolution 
N. I. Podvoisky, one of the Bolsheviks placed in charge- 
of the military side of the uprising, tried to persuade 
Lenin to postpone it for ten or fifteen days. But Lenin 
made every effort to change the mood of the vacillating 
members of the Central Committee and the plan of the 
uprising was put into effect. This came about because 
Lenin relied on the mass of Party members who, like the 
revolutionary workers, stipportcd him in his demand to 
begin the uprising, and also thanks to his determination 
as a politician and ability to sweep aside inopportune 
vacillations. On the eve of the revolution Lenin who'' 
cwTsidered Danton "the greatest master of revolutionary ■ 
policy yet known" frequently repeated his words: "de 
Vaudace^ encore de I'audace, toujours de I'audaceV'^ 



^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 235. 
2 Ibid., p. 180. 
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These words fully conveyed the essence of Lenin's polit- 
ical behavjuLir. Of course, circumstances were favourable 
tor revolution in October 1917, and it was thanks to Lenin 
^^d_his 1 arty thai full use was made of this lucky chance 
But It was m this chance that the historical inevitability 
of the revolution manifested itself. 



CONTINUITY OF THE REVOLUTION 
AND THE PEASANT QUESTION 

Immediately after the upsurge of the struggle of the 

West European proletariat in 1848 and IS-iD Marx and 
Lngels advanced the slogan ' l^e volution in Permanence" 1 
but the German Social-DcmocFaq^ -"v^ich monopo- 
lised their heritage buried this slogan in oblivion and 
f 7'°!"^^f*^/!iL^,4t^i«wn t>:i>ulojxofrevolutions which 
classihcd them into. bourgeois-dbm^SiT^riSdaiist 
I In practice this aljsolutisation turned into a Chinese wall 
dividmg a single, continuous revolutionary process and 
inhibiting its development. It was Lenin and his Krty 
who demolished this wall. 

The adherents of the Meu.hevik conception of revolu- 
lon maintained that the overthrow of tsarism would be 
iollowed by a long period of "purely^ capitalist develop- 
ment, that, as A. Martynov, a well-known ideologue of 
Econom.sm- and later a Menshevik, put it, the bour- 
*t Anevitably dominate liberated Russia".^ In 
CoaeraSt to them. Lenin, who from the beginning of his 



1 K. Marx and F. Engels, SelecUd Works, Vol. 1, p m 
Economism was an ideological trend in Russian Social-Dem- 
-acy at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20Eh c L tu , 
The Economists considered it esscmi.I ami useful for the working 
dass to participate only in the econa^ic struggle Ir^lg^c ZZl^^ 
control over the political struggle to the bourgeoisie ^ ^ 

(in rSZI "^^^^^ ^959. p. 251 
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activity upheld th eid<a of continuity of revolution, at the 
first signs of the ^revolutionary storms of 1905 polemi- 
cally noted: "Strictly differentiating between stages that 
arc essentially different, soberly examining the condi- 
tions under which they manifest themselves, docs not at 
all mean indefinitely postponing one's ultimate aim, or 
blowing down one's progress in advance."^ In his pro- 
,gfSn"me work 7wo TacBcs of 'Social-Democracy in a 
.democratic Revolution he disclosed and substantiated the 
.possibility of pushing the bourgeoisie away from leader- 
■^p of the bourgeois-democratic stage of the revolution 
'and achieving already at this stage the h^^^ffio^Y of fr^- V 
proletariat thanks to its alliance' witlT non-^metananj 
masses, the peasantry above all. 

ContinuingXis poicmic with Martynov Lenin wrote: 
"The complete revolution means seizure of power by the 
proletariat and the poor peasantry. These classes^ once 
in power, cannot but strive for socialist revolution. Ergo, 
seizure of power, from bang a first step in the democratic 
revolution, will, by^force^of_circumstance, and against thei 
will (and sometimes' without the awareness) of its partici- 
pants J? tz s s in (p jflie socialist revolution."^ " 
~Tliis and many other similar views expressed by Lenin 
showed that he regarded the transition of the revolution 
to the ac hievem en t of sociali st aims^as a result of the 
rfe-^education a nj|_ac5yr^_o and jijjUaS-^a ^ 

>U]relv^ wTIIur'_act Tym eTParl^ "'TiiaFwas" wty in the 
wst montKs between tRe February and October revolu- 
tions he warned against premature attempts to seize power 
without being assured of the support of the proletariat and \ 
^eJieopTe, and began to hasten the seizu r e "6f"'pg wcf~as~J 
soon^aT'fhe majority of the people went over to & side A 
of the revolutionary proletariat. He repeatedly mentioned 
this shift as being just about the most important argu- 




* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 8. p. 24. 
^ Ibid., pp. 258-59. 
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ment in support of his demand immediately to begin an 
armed uprising against the Provisional Government. 

Back, in the period of the first Russian revolution, he 
made the following point: "The complete victory of the 
present revolution will mark the end of the democratic 
revolution and the beginning of a determined struggle 

for a socialist revolution The more complete the 

democratic revolution, the sooner, the more widespread, 
the cleaner, and the more determined will the develop- 
ment of this new struggle be."^ 

The bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1905-1907 
ended in^the dg eat oR lic proletariat and its allies. But 
the tasks defined^ fay LcmiT onceaTgaih confronted Russia's 
revolutionary forces in 1917, when the February Revolu- 
tion gradually developed into the October Revolution. 
Two years earlier in the aforementioned article On the 
Slogan for a United States of Europe Lenin wrote that 
/the socialist, revolution "should not be re^^axdedas a 
^^HliE^l'^t^^*^ as a period ofjurbu lent political an3~eco- 
nomic upheavals, "tlie most intense'class'struggle, civil war, 
revolutions, and counter-revolutions".^ Incidentally, this 
■ thought is particularly significant today when social de- 
velopment in advanced capitalist countries forces people 
to abandon the idea of revolution as \mng some sort of 
. doomsday. That is wjiy we spe ak _about a wor ld revoiu - 
tionary /jracejj although th6'"tieriod of revduti(mary de- 
I ^velopmen^**aoes not, of course, preclude acute critical 
Unoments. 

It should be noted that in our day democratic and 

socialist tasks have become even more closely intertwined 
/ because the s truggle for consistent democra c y is being 
V conducted by the sodaMsi-mincied proletariat and its 
allies against the ruling bourgeoisie, and also because 
ithis democracy inevitably leads to socialism. Therefore 



* Ibid., Vol. 9, p. ISO. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 21. pp. S39-40. 
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it is all ilic more important not to over- accelerate the 
pace of socialist transformations so as not to lose the 
support of the masses whidi o nly gradually assimila!e~ 
socialist ideas, and not lo forfeit lbc gains already 
SSKTeved in the democratic struggle. This has been con- 
firmed by the lessons of Chile, on the one hand, and tlie 
lessons of Portugal, on the other. But Lenin had spoken 
about these things on the eve of the October Revolution. 
"To develop democracy to ike utmost, to find the forms 
for this development, to test them by practice, and so 
forth — all this is one of the component tasks of the struggle 
for the social revolutionu"^ While the bourgeois democreicy 
in Russia in the period preceding the October Revolution 
could not satisfy the people, in modern capitalist countries, 
democracy promoted by the people against the bourgeoisie 
has by no means exhausted its potential. 

The Marxist-Leninist theory of revolution in perma- 
nence promoted xmderstan^g oflEe fact tliat in RussJa 
wTtlT her contradictions of diverse types engendered by 
the intertwining of bourgeois and semi-feudal relations, 
the socialist revolution could not have been pure or clas- 
sical in the orthodox, bookish understanding of socialism. 
And even if it was socialist in its political substance and 
results, it had to resolTC jwo urgen t tasks, that of with- 
drawing Russia from the vi'ar a.na allotting land to the 
p e^^^ts" ." This, in the first place, fused the bourgeois- 
democrafic and socialist s tages of thFTevolution " into li " 
sidgte whole,— for Tvhile'tlie second s^ge'wa* already 



V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 457. 
The following figures attest to the acuteness of the agrarian 
question in pre-revolutionary Russia: 10.5 million peasants owned 
75 million hectares, just a little more than the total land area 
owned by 30,000 landowners (70 million hectares). A single land- 
owner possessed more than 2,000 hectares on an average, compared 
with 7.5 hectares per peasant household. By 1917 30 per cent of the 
peasants had no horses, 34 per cent had no fann implements and 
*5 per cent had no crops. 
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under way in the town, the first stage. Inasmuch as its 
problems had not been resolved by the February Revo- 
lution, lasted in the countryside right up to the middle of 
1918. "We^Ived the problems of bourgeois- democratic 
revolution in passing," Lenin wrote, "as a 'by-pro'diS' 
of our main and genuinely proletarian-rcyolutionaxy, 
?2Si^^^.activity."i The unconditional fulfilment of bour- 
geois-democratic tasks by the October Revolution cleared 
the way for socialist transformations; and contrarywise, 
the socialist orientation of the revolution made it possible 
to solve bourgeois-demoCTatic tasks to an extent to which 
they had never teen solved' BKer In the second place, 
the uprising and the revolutionary initiative of the urban 
proletariat was supplemented by the peasant war which 
had flared up prior to the October Revolution and at &st 
manifested itself in rc^^ toj)ay rent, then in a spon- 
taneous seizure and reawtSRjtioronarge private, church 
and crown landed estates, in the destruction of country 
estates owned by the nobility and so forth. 

Al^ough the Bolsha^ifc Party supported the seizures. 
It at hrst was not orientated on approving the redistri- 
bution of the landed estates among the peasants inasmuch 
as Its programme documents right up to the October Rev- 
olution envisaged the transformation of these estates into 
puWicJc^s run jointly by former agricultural labourers^ 
aniCe optimal variant. In April 1917 Lenin considered it 
necessary "to think about going over to large-scale farm- 
ing conducted on public lines and to tackle this job at 
once. . But the peasants had not yet matured for such 
a transition and the appearance of peasant associations 
here and there did not reflect the general sentiment in 



* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33 p 54 
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the countryside. A nd so_ Lenin mad e a brilliant politictd 
turn. 

■"Itr the moment of the establishment of Soviet power 

the Second AU-Russia Congress of Soviets on Lenin's 
initiative adopted the famous Decree on Land w hich 
proclaimed the confiscation oiTaincUords estates, livestock 
and implements. The Decree also stipulated that it should 
be implemented in keeping with a document compiled 
by the Socialist-Revolutionary Party on the basis of 242_ 
peasant mandates. On the one hand, this document 
envisaged the natio nalisati on of land, the right to land- 
tenure to all dtizenCprovided"thcy themselves tilled the 
land, prohibition of the leasing of the land and the 
employment of hired labour. On the other hand, this 
summary peasant mandate whose text was directly 
inchukd in the Decree on Land, orientated the country- 
side towards ccroalitarian distribution of land and its 
periodical redistribuTTon among the peasants. It likewise 
proclaimed complete freedom of choosing the forms of 
land-tenure which would be chosen by village^ commu- 
nities. True, the Decree also envisaged the transformation 
of lands where high-level scientific farming was practised 
into public farms; but this reservation, even though it 
conformed toTEe Bolshc^afc programme, wasjyery r arely 
put into effect. 

"It shocked some dogmatic Bolsheviks that Marxists bor-\ 
rowed a petty-bo urgeoisTT^arod nik programm e. For their j 
part, the Socialist- Revolutionaries were incensed with this \ 

"pl^Sl^y'^ ^P^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ equalitarian 

redistribution of land was not in line with the Bolshevik 
programme, Lenin said: "We cannot ignore the decision 
of the masses of the people, even tTiough we may disagree 
with it. In the fire of experience, applying the decree in 
practice and carrying it out locally, the peasan ts will 
themselves realise where the truth lies."* " 
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Lemn and his assodates believed that the course of 
evenirwonid graduallylTad to socialist changes in the 
countryside. TheyTiad reason to think along these Imes 
because all lands, including those held bv peasants, had 
been nationalised. The peasants supported nationalisation 
as the most facile method of unravellmg the incredibly 
complicated agrarian relations. But the nationalisation of 
land also meant &e establishment of a common stock of 
land for use and the abolition of private property in land 
mcludmg peasant lands. Land could no longer be pur- 
/ chased or sold. In this way'^'an agrarian system" which 
Lenm described as "the most flexible from the point of 
RuMia *° socialism"! began to emerge in 

This step was of exceptional importance for develop- 
ing revolutionary theory and practice, since Lenin's 
Decree on Land virtually for the first time in Marxist 
literature stipulated the need for lengthy co-operation 
between a workers' state and the peasantry not united in 
co-operatives, and thus framed a new strategy of transi- 
tion to socialism. 

Nationalisation was acceptable and desirable for the 
peasants since the RussiaSvma^e, where the commune- 
an assembly of heads of peasant families-remained a 
tu^U^W institution, as a rule had no_iraditions of 
asti^L^mdual land ownership. But while nationalisa- 
tion took place in line with the socialist nature of the 
new state, the equalitarian disfeibution of the landed 
estates and their systematic re-allotment (redistribution) 
wasno^;n line with this nature, so that all this was 
definitely m the interests of the peasantry. In the socialist 
countnes which came into being after the Second World 
War, ^d where small-holder traditions were quite 
strong, the soctalTst authorities made a similar concession 
by not nationalising Ih c land. ._.Jdr concession^ 
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Under the Decree on Land nearly 150,000,000 hect- 
ares of land were turned over to the peasants of Russia 
free of charge. Moreover, they were released from annual 
payment of rent which together with expenditures on the 
purchase of new lots amounted to 700 million rubles in 
gold and from thdr mortgage debts totalling 1^00 miUion 

rubles. i_ v ^ 

On tlie whole the peasants received all these benchts 
at the expense of the landowners and the bourgeoisie. 
And yet the redistribution of land precij>itated class con* 
flicts in the countryside. Having received their portion of 
the land confiscated from the landowners, the^ki^^ 
managed to retain the land they had acquired j>riOTto^ 
the revolution. Thus, the equalitarian principle oTTffl 
distributioirwas not effected to the full. On the other 
hand, in some regions where landlord property rights had 
passed into the hands of urban and rural capitalists be- 
fore the revolution (in the Central Industrial Region 
around Moscow, for example) the kulaks were also greatly 
affected by confiscation. But the anti-kulak redistribution 
. of land took place at a later period. 

The Bolshevik Decree on Land won the All-Russia 
Congress of Soviets of Peasants' Deputies (which had a 
Socialist-Revolutionary colouring), which took place in 
November 1917, over to the side of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the Congress endorsed Lenin's appeal 
"To the Toiling Peasantry" which called on the peasants 
to consolidate their alliance with the insurgent workers 
and support the Soviet Government. After that, seven 
representatives of the party of Left Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries were included in the Soviet Government. Co- 
operation of the proletarian and petty-bourgeois forces 
was so successful at that time that socialist-minded Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries even raised the question of a 
Btterger between their party and the Bolsheviks. 

Noteworthy was the stand of other parties on the agrar- 
ian question, which vied with the Bolsheviks for lead- 
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ership of the masses, The Mensheviks regarded the 
peasant questjon as an atavism they were seemingly 
a^§;:^n(rwhlcK-in^ect they tried to freeze 
pending a decision of the Constituent Assembly. Plekha- 
nqv accused Lenin of "peasant deviation" for drawing 
lip the Decree on Land. Karl Kautskyrthe leading theore^ 
tiaan of the Mensheviks. in" his book on the Russian 

^ ^^^^^ attempted to prove 

that the Bolsheviks had supposedly capitulated to the 
peas^ry.i In words, the Mensheviks proclaimed them- 
selves supporters of the socialist orientation of the Rus- 
sian revolution, but by impedmgjie solution of the agrar- 
^uestion they in eifect slowed down revolutionary 
development. Another section of the petty-bourgeois 
camp in the revolution- the Socialist-Revolutionaries- 
not ^ly no^pport Jo the peasant movement, but 
m actual fa^opposed their own agrarian programme by 
pursuading the peasants not to respond to the Bolshevik 
summons ^«»nediately to seize landed estates. Less than 
a month before the October Revolution, Socialist-Revo- 
Hitionary S, L. Maslov submitted to the Provisional 
Government in which ho was Mhnster of Agriculture, 
a draft law directly mmed against such seizures. It did 
not envisage the confiscation of landed estates, which was 
wJiat the peasants demanded and what the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries promised them at the beginning of the 
revolution but only the establishment of a reserve stock 
hat would consist only of those lands which landlords 
Wrly let out on lease to the peasants. A comparLon 
of the Social.st-Revolutionary and Bolshevik positions 
prompted the peasants^ BoCvik; 

f^enin s brill laHTSEIHty to take into account Russia's 
pecific social structure and the prevailing situation won 
of th ^pport of the rural majority 

of the country s populatmSriH^HHT^rch it could Jt 
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have remained in power. The peasant colouring of the 
Russian proletarian revolution or, to use a more general 
term, the consummation of the socialist revolution in a 
relatively backward country where capitalist relations had 
not attaine d all-round develop ment, demonstrated the 
political audacity of the Bolshevik Party that stood at thT 
Head of the revolution. In their notions, Kautsky and 
^^^i^her Social-Democratic dogmatists ^id not^ envisage a 
r^Pl^oIution oFtliis sortTThe Great October Socialist Rev- 
olution which overturned these notions is the b_est pos- 
sible argument in favour of diversity of revolutionary 
paths both for the Third World countries and for indus- 
trialised states where, as distinct from Russia in 1917, 
there are the so-called new social strata with their own 
social aspirations, which nevertheless are the natural 

allies of tHe working class. 

_ , , , ... — — 

THE PEACEFUL ROAD— 
AN UNREALISED POSSIBILmr 

The proletariat's strength, concentration and militancy 
and its reliance on the peasant and soldier masses coupled 
with the weakness and indecision of the bourgeoisie 
resulted in the relatively bloodless nature of the October 
Revolution. Years later the liberal American historian 
Frederick L. Schuman observed: "The Soviet Govern- 
ment between November and June, 1917-18, established 
itself and pursued its program with less violence and \vith 
far fewer victims than any other social revolutionary 
regime in human annals."^ It took much fewer human 
Hves to seize the Winter Palace than it did to depose 
tsarism. In 73 towns in Russia out of 91, Soviet power 
was established without violence. One of the reasons for 
the relatively bloodless seizure of power was the fact 
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that the solution of many class antagonisms had been 
deferred. History shows that in most revolutions the 
number of human losses increases in their later stages. 
And Lenin had foreseen this. A. A. Joffe, member of the 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party at the time, 
recalled that in the night of the uprising "when we all 
rejoiced that the coup came off with such little loss of 
blood, Vladimir Hyich Lenin suddenly became very 
serious and said: Don't rejoice. We shall yet see a great 
deal of blood. Those with weak nerves should better 
resign from the Central Committee now'."^ 

Bloodlcssness, naturally, did not mean absence of vio- 
lence. Its most vivid expression was the overthrow of the 
Provisional Government, the arrest of its ministers and 
disbandment of its bodies. Then followed the closure, or 
sequestration of Right-wing newspapers, the arrest of the 
leaders of the major bourgeois party of Constitutional- 
Democrats counter-revolutionaries and its prohibition. 

Although the socialist revolution in Russia did not 
follow the peaceful path, the possibilities for it develop- 
ing along this path did exist as Lenin pointed out time 
and again. It should be borne in mind that in February 
1917, as a result of the overthrow of the monarchy, Rus- 
sia^ unexpectedly became the world's freest country in 
which the people enjoyed maximum legality and had 
every chance to express their wishes. At the same time 
the masses, because of their "unreasoning trust", as Lenin 
put it, were not against the Provisional Government 
remaining in power, while the organs of these masses— 
the Soviets which were still under the influence of petty- 
bourgeois Mcnshevik and SR parties— did not aspire to 
full power and, on the contrary, conceded first place to 
the Provisional Government. The result was dual power. 
In these circumstances there could be no talk of depos- 
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ing the Provisional Government, but only of the Bolshe- 
vik Party peacefully winning over the masses and their 
organs— the Soviets— to its side so that subsequently the 

revolutionary Soviets would be able to concentrate power 
in their hands. ". . .Only at the present moment," Lenin 
9%iote at the time, "as long as the capitalists and their 
government cannot and dare not use force against the 
masses, as long as the mass of soldiers and workers are 
freely expressing their will and freely electing and dis- 
placing all authorities — at suck a moment any thought 
of civil war would be naive, senseless, preposterous. . . ."^ 

Only at the present moment. . . . For insofar as the 
masses got rid of their "unreasoning trust" and the 
Bolsheviks increased their influence, socio-political rela- 
tions worsened and clashes between the opposing groups 
acquired an increasingly armed nature, the Provisional 
Government began to resort to violence to deal with the 
revolutionary masses so that the possibility of a peaceful 
development of the revolution gradually faded. It disap- 
peared altogether as a result of July events — the mass 
manifestations against the Pro\^ional Government and 
government troops firing on demonstrators. The BolsJicvik 
Party was forced to go underground. 

The prospect for a peaceful transition of power to the 
revolutionary proletariat appeared once again, at the end 
of August and beginning of September 1917, when the 
^l^tary revolt led by General Kornilov was routed and 
adive counter-revolutionary forces sustained a major 
defeat. The weakened Provisional Government gave up 
its policy of armed violence against the masses. The 
Bolshevik Party emerged from the underground and the 
role of the Soviets, in which it became the leading force 
thanks to its decisive contribution to organising the 
defeat of the Kornilov revolt, increased considerably. All 
this enabled the Bolsheviks to return to their July de- 
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mand: all power to the Soviets and the replacement of 
the Provisional Government with a government answer- 
able to the Soviets. "Now, and only now, perhaps during 
only a few days or a week or two," Lenin wrote, "such 
a government could be set up and consolidated in a per- 
fectly peaceful way."i And further: "By seizing full 
power, the Soviets could still today— and this is probably 
their last chance— ensure the peaceful development of the 
revolution, peaceful elections of deputies by the people, 
and a peaceful struggle of parties inside the Soviets; they 
could test the programmes of the various parties in prac- 
tice and power could pass peacefully from one party to 
another."^ Events, however, took a different course: the 
Menshe^ks and the SRs prevented the Soviets from seiz- 
power, opposed socialist revolution and found them- 
s elyes on the opp osite "sig^roFthc barricade. 

IW, if was not ^e fault of the revolutionary forces 
that the possibility of a peaceful development of the 
socialist revolution in Russia had not been exploited. But 
at the time Lenin regarded such a possibility a rare 
exertion. The situation changed thanks to the radical 
smftjn_tiie baJance_oj[^ world forces in favour of social- 
ly as a result d^the Second World War and later. The 
rise and consolidation of the world socialist system, the 
transformation of the Soviet Union into one of the world's 
greatest industrial, military and political powers, the 
sharp exacerbation of contradictions between the monop- 
olies and the people in capitalist states and the gradual 
emergence of a broad anti-imperialist front led by the 
working class, the disintegration of the colonial system, 
and the increasing influence of the communist 'movement 
signified the appearance of an opportunity to build up a 
prepMiderance of strength against the monopoly bour- 
geoisie large enough to create_conditions for moving 
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towards socialism along the peaceful road, by-passing 
BvlTwaF. Beginning with the early fifties, this opportunity 
Has'lteen recorded in the documents ot the meetings of 

Communist and workers' parties. 

^J>Ievertheless. it would be wrong- to absolutise only one 
Rth. It is important to take into account the situation 
"and the specific features of the development of each 
individual country. This conclusion is confirmed, for 
example, by the n^itary fascist coup in Chile and the 
deposal of the socialist- orientated Allende government 
which came to power by peaceful means. 

Finally, it is important to take into account that the 
peaceful road does not preclude acute class^ clash^, not 
necessarily armed, and that, on the other hand, there may 
be periods of peaceful development as it had happened 
in Russia in 1917, in the course of a predominantly non- 
peaceful course of events. That explained why Lenin 
opposed absolutisation of any one form of struggle, and 
"illusion of only the peaceful, only the legal road".^ On 
the other hand, however, even a revolution which takes 
resort to civil war cannot absolutise violence without 
undermining its own significance, "There is no doubt that 
without this, without revolutionary violence" Lemn 
wrote, "the proletariat could not have triumphed. Nor 
can there be any doubt that reyol utiona ry violence was 
a necessary and legitimate weapon^"l3ie^revoluuon only 
at definite stages of its development, only under definite 
and special conditions, and that a far more profo und and 
permanent feature of this revolution and condition of its 
VictlSfy was, and remains, t he'org aunSsation of the prole- 
t&an masses, the orgamsatiOTnSlhe working people."^ 
■^either during nor after the October Tievolufion was 
violence regarded as an aim in itself. Many journals and 
newspapers which were in opposition to Soviet power 
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confanued to be published and petty-bourgeois democratic 
parties continued to functio n Itg^ ; on top of that they 
had then- icpresentatives in the country's supreme execu- 
tive body-the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
which was elected by the All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
^A^^L i/*^''"^ parliamentary opposition. During the 
October Revolution violence did not overflow into phys- 
ical extermination of the enemies, that is, not until the 
^nter-revolution itself took this step. This h^^S^at 
nrerTEfrbeginning of the socialist revolution, in Novem- 
ber 1917, when counter-revoluti onary detachment s which 
^ had seiz^_the Moscow KremIi5;pfe31trrevolutionary 
guard. Workers and soldiers paid with their own blood 
tor their irresolute and indecisive attitude towards the 
counter-revolution and it was bitter experience that made 
t^^S_:^keto Jic path of a relentless armed struggle 

In the first place, the October Revolution signified that 
tor the first time in history political power in Russia was 
m the hands of the formerly oppressed classes and, in 
the second place, that new power had launched the task 
of reorganising the administration of the country along 
new hnes. We, the Bolshevik Party," wrote Lenin at 
the beginmng of the revolution as he formulated its aims, 
have conv^nced Russia. We have won Rusak^from the 
rich tor the poor, from the exploiters for the^kinff 
people. JNow we must administer Russia."^ 

Therefore the Bolshevik Par^THiKaim was creation 
and not destruction as some shortsighted and biased ob- 
servers had imagmed. In substance the victorious October 
uprising was only the first act of the so^aaiSTi^oIt^n 
Ihe chief objective was to abolish iEi^system of exploi- 
ation reorganise the entire social structure alon^ new 
Imes and this meant to secure the toiling classes and their 
Party which had accomplished the revolution in the 
admmis^feye and organisational functions, to train 
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workers and peasants in the art of state administration^^ 
^d finally to set up new orgajis_ of power 'and new - 
ScidX institutions. 

f. THE SOVIETS-A NEW TYPE OF POWER - 

The S oviets of _Workers'— and also Soldiers', Agricul- 
turaH::aKburersV ancl~ Peasants'— Depj«tj£s became bodies-. 
of new authority and the country's m^_Jnfluent^l JK)- 
lilical institution. As bodies of the independent activity 
5FiSTnsurgent masses, Soviets first appeared during^ t^C - 
rcvolution of 1905 and were disbanded by the ^ctorious 
monarchistic counter-revolution. As' far back as 1906 
Lenin characterised tKe Soviets as follows: "It was an 
authority open to all, it carried out all its functions be- 
fore the eyes of the masses, was accessible to the masses, 
sprang directly from the masses, and was a direct and 
immediate instrument of the popular masses, of their 
will."i 

After the February Revolution the masses spontane- 
ously began to restor e the S oviets throughout the country 
and on"a'much wider scale than in 1905. The more 
amazing was Lenin's farsightedness: already before the 
February Revolution he came to the conclusion about the 
inevitable replacement of the "old ('ready-made') 8ta.te 
machine and parliaments by Soviets of Wjisik ers* Depi tii es 
and their trustees. Therein lies the essence! 

Not a single ordinance of the Provisional Government 
could enter into force without approval by the Soviets. 
In some towns the Soviets exercised full power even 
before the October Revolution, ousting the unauthorita- 
tive commissars of the Provisional Government and the 
former self-government bodies — town dumas — which at 
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best became something in the nature of municipal com- 
missions under the Soviets. All this produced a situation 
which could be qualified as dual power. Characteristical- 
ly, even Prince Lvov, the hrst chairman of the Provi- 
sional Government, acknowledged that his government 
was authority without power, while the Soviets of Work- 
ers' Deputies were power without authority. 

In the eyes of the revolutionary people of Russia the 
Soviets were politically attractive because they combined 
maximum revolutionarincss with maximum democratism. 
Their democratic nature was manifested in the fact that 
from the moment of their r«toration after the February 
Revolution they were either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the toiling masses, the working class above 
all, and virtually identified themselves with them. The 
lo we r _ executi ve bodies of the Soviets were elected first 
at^industrial'ente rpr i se s and (insofar as the majority of 
them were Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies) 
in military units. This principle (which can be qualified 
as production-based) remained in effect in the structure 
of the Soviets until the middle of 1918. In this way the 
urban bourgeois and petty-bourgeois strata in the main 
did not participate in the elections to the Soviets, so 
that at first there was no need to resort to legal restric- 
tions. As regards the countryside, at the outset the entire 
population voted in the elections, but there the Soviets 
were not widespread. The duties of tlie deputies and 
their accountability to the electorate prevailed over their 
rights. They had to fulfil their functions without remuner- 
ation; and could be removed or recalled at any moment, 
in just the same way as executive bodies and officials of 
the Soviets. 

Right up to the summer of 1918 the Soviets had neither 
a Charter nor Rules; they did not exist in all parts of 
the country and were set up in villages later than in the 

towns; their functions were not strictly defined: their 
order of work, the term of office, and dates for new elec- 
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tions were defined by the masses in the localities. There- 
fore, depending on circumstances the activity _of.Uie_So;_ 
viets was initially clyracterised by consider 
and' separatistn: In some gubernias, uyezds md even 
volosts there often appeared "Soviet republics", with their 
own governments, state machinery and laws. Later Lenin 
came out against "Kaluga" and "Kazan" legality and 
spoke in favour of creating a single legality for the whole 
of Russia; but in the initial period of Soviet power he 
viewed such separatism "essentiaF' and even 'Ijenclicial'". 
Later he said: . .We relied entirely on the forces in 
tiie localities," gave them "full scope for th«r activities", 
and "looked to the localities for the enthusiasm that made 
our revolution swift and invincible".^ 

SucK facts attest to the presence of a spontaneous ele- 
ment in the activity of the Soviets. Lenin pointed out 
that "the masses had created the Soviets even before any 
party had managed to proclaim this slogan".^ But spon- 
taneity is not always and under all circumstances a mani- 
festation of the low level of tlie revolutionary movement. 
In Russia in 1917 it was an indirect result of the vast 
organisational, educational and propaganda activity con- 
ducted by the Bolsh eviks for many years prior to the 
re^utioa, anS mThe final count it was a function of the 
awareness and political maturity of the working class. 
"It is beyond doubt," Lenin noted, "that the spontaneity 
of the movement is proof that it is deeply rooted in the 
masses, that its roots are firm and that it is inevitable."^ 

Lenin could discern in the spontaneously appearing 
Soviets a basically new form of state power. This discov- 
ery was all the more momentous because it was made 
at a time when the Bolsheviks were only an insignificant 
minority in the Soviets. But the petty-bourgeois parties 
which dominated the Soviets and opposed the Bolsheviks 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. p. 394. 
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viewed the Soviets as being merely provisional self- 
government bodies and called them "provisional barracks 
for power".! Subsequently the SR leader Victor Chernov 
conceded that the period of SR and IS'Icnshcvik domina- 
tion was "an epoch of careful self-restriction of the 
Soviets''.^ 

Lenin and the Bolsheviks formulated and implemented 
a programme of concentrating full power in the hg^ of 
the Soviets. In June and July ^1917 when the activity of 
the Soviets was inhibited by their SR-Mcnshevilc leader- 
ship, the Bolsheviks were confronted with the question 
whether their Party should take over power directly or 
through other representative bodies where their influence 
was predominant such as, for example, factory coni- 
mittees exercising workers' control at industrial enterpri- 
ses. But Lenin's party regarded the Soviets as the most 
representative revolutionary institutJan whereas the fac- 
tory committees in view of their specific nature had no 
institutional ties with the pcai^ant majority of the coun- 
try's population. In August and September 1917 their 
confidence in the Soviets was rewarded-, the Soviets were 
Bolshevised as a result of electluns in the course of which 
rir^y~non-affiliated deputies went o\'cr to the side of the 
Bolsheviks. It was in the name of the Soviets and with 
their active participation that the October uprising was 
c arried ou t: the headquarters of the uprising, the Revolu- 
tionary Military Committee, which operated under the 
dbect guidance and with the participation of the Bolshe- 
vik Party's Central Committee, had been set up by the 
Executive CominTttee oF^the Petrograd Spyjtt and was 
formally subordinated to it, and the insurgents conferred 
authority upon the Second AU-Russia Congress of S oviets 
^^iict^ adopted the historical decrees on Feace and Land. 



1 Izvestia, October 12, i917. 

2 One Year of the Russian Revolution, Moscow, I9I8, p. 59 
(in Russian). 
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The Soviets created a new type of relations between 
people, and a new society. The intricate hierarchic system 
of social estates was replaced by revolutionary equality: 
the Congress promulgated a decree proclaiming all the 
inhabitants of the country citizens of the Russian Re- 
puBncTThe church was separated from the state and the 
school from the church." 

The stru ggle ag ainst illiteracy and benightedness of 
the people was a fasK^f paramount importance, and the 
practical steps that were taken in this direction inaugurat- 
ed the cultu ral revolution in the country. All estate priv- 
ileges iTTthie field of culture were^iBolished and schools, 
institutions of higher education, libraries and museums 
Uung open their doors to tlie toiling people. The grandiose 
objectives in the cultural field merged with organisational 
and administrative tasks, for it was imperative to arm all 
the working ptx)ple with^dec|uate knovvledgc to set about 
builHing'an^rorganising a new UTe. This also meant that 
the cultural revolution coupled with the socio-political 
revolution formed new value orientations, gave rise to 
new behavioural normsrOiew~way^ Fife, a new atti- 
tu'dc to work and to society, In other words, it gave^Eirth 
to a new civilisation. " 

Spontaneous in no small degree, the l aw-making activ- 
ity of the Soviets was very intensive and productive. It 
was only natural, however, that some of the laws they 
passed were rather curious. For instance, a collection of 
decrees promul.^ated by Soviet power contained a clause 
preventing people "related by blood or marriage" from 
working together in Soviet organisations; a law prohibit- 
ing demands that people entering institutions of higher 
learning should present certificates of education (although 
to a certain extent it was thanks to this law that millions 
of semi-literate people received access to knowledge) ; and 
there was even a decree under which lotteries were 
oanncd in order to prevent the grovrth of "agitation, 
gambling and speculation", 
s* 
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Far from a\l decrees were implemented; many were 
shortly swept away'l^y life itself. But they awakened 
thought and unfettered the creative activity of the popu- 
lation as ever broader sections became involved in this 

tempestuous movement. They were the best and the most 
effective form of revolutionary propaganda and revolu- 
tion ary'aclion. "~ 

' The Soviets were highly democratic, for they had the 
support of the majority of the people. Historian 
N. N. Demochkin has estimated that the prc-re\ olution 
Soviets represented almost 1 1 0,000,000 people.^ In those 
years there were 1,429 Soviets, including 98 gubernia 
Soviets, in the couWy. They had been set up in the 
majority of the towns, but only in 1,6 per cent of the 
rural volosts.- In most cases they were elected by secret 
ballot. 

Their party colouring was exceptionally motley. In the 
first few months after the revolution the Bolsheviks still 
comprised less than a half of the deputies to the Soviets 
(39.9 per cent; and 8.5 per cent of their sympathisers 
from among the delegates to the uyczd congresses of So- 
viets), while their opponents made up about one-fifth 
(Left SRs— 12.2 per cent, Mensheviks, Right SRs, anar- 
chists and others — 7.3 per cent), and one-third of the 
- members had no j)ar;\' affiliation. The Bolshe\'iks as the 
most compact and decisive force which stood at the head 
of the state, controlled the Soviets through their deputies, 
but often indirectly and sporadically. As far as the vil- 
lage Soviets were concerned, this heterogeneity subsequ- 
ently developed into a source of weakness, but that was 
precisely what at the early stage demonstrated the all- 
embracing strength of the revolutionary system. 



* N. N. Demochkin, V. I. Lenin and the Formation of the Soviet 
Republic, Moscow, 1974, p. 141 (in Russian). 

^ Volost, uyezd and gubernia were administratiTe-terntorial units 
is Russia. 
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The SoN'iels were not only democratic to a maximum; 
they also maximally conformed to the spirit of genuine 
fflarxism. They embodied Marx's conception of a prole- 
tarian state formulated in his The Civil War in France: 
"The Commune was formed of the municipal councillors, 
chosen by universal suffrage in the various w ards of the 
town (Paris — Efl.), responsible and revocable at short 
terms. The majority of its members were naturally work- 
ing men, or acknowledged representatives of the working 
class. The Commune was to he a working, not a parlia- 
mentary body, executive and legislative at the same 

time Public functions ceased to be the private pro]-i- 

erty of the tools of the Central Government. "Not only 
municipal administration, but the whole initiative hitherto 
exercised by the State was laid into the hands of the 
Commune."' 

Substitute in this passage the word "Soviet" for "Com- 
mune" and the word "Petrograd" for the word "Paris" 
and you will get a picture of Russia at the end of 1017. 

The Soviets were more than mere organs of power, they 
combined its three functions— legislative, executive and 
judicial. They were a form of direct democracy— the 
poWer of the people and for the people. These aspects of 
the activity of the Soviets arc most topical, particularly 
for socialist countries seeking new forms of combining 
representative and direct democracy. 

Having replaced the monaixhy swept away by the 
people, the Provisional Government left the old state 
machinery practically intact and thus inevitably disap- 
pointed the revolutionary ]H(iplc \vhich. naturally, expect- 
ed radical actions on the part of the Soviets. The latter's 
historical service was that in October'*T917T:hey demol- 
ished the old state system and smashed the entire appa- 
ratus- of oppression — the~army, the police, courts and 
prisons. The concentration of full power in the hands of 



^ K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, p. 220. 
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the Soviets signified the abolition of bourgeois-monarchi- 
cal officialdom as a sociar stratum. At the same time the 
October kevolution showed that the destru c tioD of i Jie old 
state machinery cannot be achieved at one stroke. It is 
a complicated and, depending on circumstance. a_clrawn- 
ou j: :^ Qcess, the reverse side of the process of creating a 
new machinery of state which presupposes the employ- 
ment, within certain limits, and the restructuring of some 
elements of the old machinery of state, particularly the 
economic managcmcnl: mat-binery. 

Guiding the resolute destruction of the old system, Le- 
nin at tiie same time took into consideration that state- 
monopoly capitalism had already set up the mechanism 
of economic .taan^ement which the socialist state could 
and'sl^mlSr take over. He elaborated this thought in 
detail in his classical works, 7he Jinfjending Catastrophe 
and How to Combat It and The State arid Revolution, 
written in August and September 1917, on the eve of the 
October Revolution. It is not by accident, therefore, that 
in formulating its strategy in the struggle for socialism 
of which democratic refonns, essentially of a revolution- 
ary character, arc a component part, the present-day 
communist movement in advanced capitalist countries 
takes into account the ideas seTTorth in these works. 
". . .The mechanism of social inaTia2:cment," wrote Lenin 
in those days, "is here (in state-monopoly associations — 
Y.A?i already to hand. Once___w_e _ have overthrown the 
capitalists, cr ujhed the res istan ce of these exploiters with 
tKe iron hand of the armed workers, and smashed the 
bureaucrat ic machi ne of the modern state, we shall have 
■a ^Icndidly- equipped mechanism, freed from llic 'para- 
site', a mechanism which can very well be set going by 
the united workers themselves, who will hire technicians, 
f^men and accountants. . . While the revolution 
smaslied the polrtical institutions of the bourgeois state 



^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 426. 
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and its organs of class coercion, it could make use of its 
economic instituti oiis. Lenin's observation about the banks 
is'Tharacteristicln^this respect: "There was not a man 
amnni? us who could imagine that an intricate and subtle 
apparatus like banking, which grew out of the capitalist 
systenTunhe "course of centuries, could be broken or 
transformed in a. few days. We never said that."'- 

Having acquired qua jitatiyely new character of politi- 
cal leadership, a matter of paramount practical impor- 
tance, the Sovietjtate machinery constituted an allqy_qL 
^w and old eTements. Towards the end of his liTe Lenin 
^self polemically underlined that the state apparatus 
had been taken over by us "from tsarism and slightly 
anointed with Soviet oil"-. The most important thing, 
h6wwer7^Tthat the fresh wind of proletarian lead- 
ership swept through the' musty corridors of^ RussS^s 
ministries bringing with it new, socialist forces into state 
administration. 

Before the October Revolution the Bolshevik Party, in 
keeping with traditional Marxist views, envisaged in its 
programme documents the disbandment of the regular 
army and its replacement with, the universal armament 
of the people. The AU-Russia Conference of the Bolshe- 
vik Party's Military Organisations held at the end of 
June 1917, for example, included the following point in 
its resolution: "To protect the country the regular army 
will be successfully replaced by a people's militia with 
the shortest possible term of enlistment, with the smallest 
possible establishment, with elected bodies to take the 
place of appointed officers and officials."^ This formula 
which conformed to the orientation of the founders of 
Marxism towards arming the whole people, inirrored the 
revolutionary vanguard's hatred for tihe bureaucratisation 



1 Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 467. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 36, p. 605. 

" CPSU in Resolutions. . ., Vol. 1, p. 470. 
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of military as well as state affairs, its desire to eliminate 
the professional administrative apparatus all of which, 
however, as we shall see further on, clashed with the 
demands posed by the concrete situation In the country. 

Workers' militia detachments initially made up of 
armed workers who continued to receive their wages were 
formed prior to the Octoljer l?evolution at enterprises 
where politically conscious workers made up the bulk of 
the personnel. But these detachments were much too weak 
t<i protect the country against external and internal 
enemies. 

Immediat^y after the February Revolution the Soviets 
launched the democratisatidii of the old army. All service 
ranks and insignia were abolished; command functions 
were turned over to Soviets of Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Deputies; many counter-revolutionary officers were dis- 
charged and commanders were elected with the result that 
the office r^coxps ceased to exist because officers were 
offen replaced by rank-and-file soldiers. Yet this did not 
prevent the disintegration of the old army because the 
p eople w ere exhausted by the war. The military force 
which directly carried out the uprising and opened the 
road to power for the Soviets consisted of three compo- 
nents. The first and the basic consisted of the armed 
workers of Petroiprrad factories, the second was the . Red 
(juard whkh appeare3'7KOT£ly after the February Revo- 
tuBoiTand was m^ade up of vdlimteei s most of whom also 
were workers, and the thirtLijicluded military units that 
had come under Bolshevik inLluence. In Tetrpgrad only 
military cadets and the Cossacks remai§i_sn_tilie_sM 
ofthePiwi£LQ0al .Government. 

^"Havmgcome to power the Soviet Government decided 

to rely on the Red Guard made up of volunteers mainly 
on the basis of the workers' militia, to defend the country. 
But it proved too weak for this purpose. And when Kaiser 
Germany resumed her offensive at^ainst the young Soviet 
Republic, which could have resulted in disaster for the 
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latter, the So\^et Government began to form a regular^ 
Red Army^___ ^ '\ 

^TCTregards the courts, workers', peasants' and soldiers' 
courts in some parts of the country replaced the bour- 
geois judicial organs dissolved by the Soviets prior to the 
October uprising. Made legal by the October Revolution, 
the new revolutionary courts relied on the old laws "only 
insofar as they have not been repealed by the Revolution 
and are not in conilict with revolutionary conscience and 
revolutionary legal consciousness".^ Soviet power also 
tried to enlist the services of some of the old court offi- 
cials, but almost all the old judges boycotted the new 
power. Therefore it was not only natural but also inevi- 
table that revolutionaries, including those who were not 
professional jurists, were sent to work in the new courts. 
A few weeks or months later some bourgeois judges 
resumed their duties, but their work was controlled and 
restricted by people's assessors who had the right to alter 
the sentence and even suspend a judge from hearing a 
case. 

Sometimes revolutionary legal creativity in the locali- 
ties assumed rather peculiar forms. For instance, a "law 
on courts" worked out by the peasants of the vills^e of 
Selishchevo stipulated that bure;lars and cattle thieves 
were to be punished by the mob daw; those guilty of petty 
theft were to be driven through the village and exposed 
to public contempt; and murderers were to be sentenced 
to a term of up to five years' exile or hard labour. 

As a rule the revolutionary court was at first rather 
lenient to political nffendcrs and frequently sentenced 
them to public censure or tines, and dealt more drastically 
with hooligans and bandits who tried to benefit from 
the chaos and confusion in the country. Soviet historians 
know of only one death sentence passed prior to the 



^ Decrees of Soviet Powers Vol. I, Moaa>w, 1957, p. 125 {in 
Russian). 
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summer of 191 R. It was handed down by a rcvdliitionary 
court on a marauder from a detachment of sailors sta- 
tioned in Mogilev. Alongside ordinary courts, the Soviets 
elected extraordinary re yolution ary tribunals, and at 
times similar functions were performed by the Soviets 
themselves or by their executive committees. 

In order to combat sabotage and counter-rcvohitii)n 
an All-Russia Extraordinary Commission (VChK) was set 
up with branches in all parts of the country. Those who 
consider that it launched "Red terror" in the country arc 
mistaken. At the beginning of the revolution Lenin in a 
note to its diairman F. E. Dzerzhinsky proposed that 
those guilty of crimes against people's power should be 
either sentenced to a year in gaol, sent to the frontline or 
fined.* And Dzerzhinsky himself recommended the mem- 
bers of the Commission to use the following measures: 
confiscation of property, exile, deprivation of food 
coupons, public censure with a corresponding notice in 
the press. It was only later, when the enemies of the new 
power resorted to terror, that the Commission turned to 
more serious repressive measures. 

Immediately after the revolution the liolshcviks were 
confronted with the urgent task of building up a machine- 
ry of state which would not only be novel, but also 
effective, authoritative and powerful. Weakness could 
only compromise the revolutionary state. Lenin who prior 
to the October Revolution naturally emphasised the 
importance of demolishing the old state and replacing it 
with "something which is no longer the state proper"^ — 
i.e., by fully elective bodies — after the October Revolu- 
tion more and more vigorously stressed the importance 
of the new state being effective, and the need for strict 
p mletarian org anisation and administration. 

When the historic session of the Second All-Russia 



' See V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 2G, p. 375. 
3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 4!9. 
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Congress of Soviets, which proclaimed the deposal of the 
Provisional Government and the victory of the socialist 
revolution, turned to question of the formation of a new^ 
revolutionary government— the Council of People's Com- 
missars—anarchist delegate K. Yarchuk loudly protested : 
'"^Vhat Council of Commissars? What's all this nonsense? 
Power to the Soviets!"^ But Lenin who had discovered 
the Soviets as a form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
also correctly indicated their functions as a new state 
apparatus, Tt was the work of the Council of People's 
Commissars (Sovnarkom) that ensured the effectiveness 
of Soviet power and the unity of the country. 

REVOLUTIONARY PRINCIPLES 
t OF ADMINISTRATION 

Revolutionary democratism manifested itself in the 

methods by which the new government and its apparatus 
functioned and in the ways of forming them. The recep- 
tion room of the Council of People's Commissars was 
open to all visitors from the first day. "Here you could 
meet a professor, an actor, a student, Red Guardsmen, 
workers, peasants and even priests,"^ wrote a member of 
Lenin's reception-room staff In his reminiscences. Of 
course, all these visitors robbed the head of the Soviet 
Republic of a great deal of valuable time forcing him to 
take up small and seemingly insignificant matters (accord- 
ing to A. M. Kollontai, one of the first acts of the People's 
Welfare Commissariat^ of which she was the head, was 

1 L P. Flerovsky, The Bolshevik Kranstadt in 1917, Lcmngrad, 
1957, p, 107 (in Russian). 

2 I. V. Dukhvinsby-Osipov, "Several Encounters", Krasnaya Ga- 

zeta, January 21, 1925. 

^ A People's Commissariat is a central body of state admimstra- 
tiun (if an indivuluai branch of economy and culture. People's Com- 
missariats were set up by ilic Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
in 1917, at first on the. premises and in place of the former miois- 
trics. They were headed by people's commissars. 
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to issue an allowance, on T.cnin's personal insliiiction, to 
a peasant who had lost his sole possession — his horse). 
Lenin devoted so much time to these matters not only 
because of his humaneness, but also because he wanted 
to evolve a new method of work and turn the state ma- 
chinery to face the people. 

As a rule the organisation of people's commissariats 
took place as follows. Upon being appointed to the post 
of People's Commissar a prominent professional revolu- 
tionary would select a number of assistants from among 
the revolutionary workers and soldiers and set out to take 
over the premises of the corresponding ministry. Usually 
he would come up against the sabotage of the old officials 
who in addition to stopping work also destroyed docu- 
ments, stole money and created confusion. The reason 
for such behaviour was that in those years, in contrast to 
the modem West, many rank-and-file state employees and 
intellecUials_were in a privileged position compared with 
the bulk of the working people. Thousands of links con- 
nected them with the deposed system. They identified 
their interests with it and regarded the revolutionary 
masses as their enemies. The people's commissars were 
forced to turn for help to the Bolshevik district Party 
committees and trade unions in Petrograd which later 
complained that government institutions had deprived 
them of their best cadres. A group of Baltic sailors and 
workers employed at the Siemens-Schukkert fjictory went 
to work at the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
a number of Putilov factory workers went over to the 
People's Commissariat of the Interior, Mining Institute 
students and a number of workers of the Seamen's and 
River Sailors' Trade Union were transferred to the 
People's Commissariat for Trade and Industry, and stu- 
dents of Higher Women's Courses and Vyborg district 
workers went to work in the People's Commissariat for 
Education. 

Seeing tliat they had failed to paralyse the state appa- 
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ratus left without pay and faced with the prospect of 
being tried for sabotage, many official s, junior at hrst 
and "then senior, started to return to work. Many high 
officials, beginning witlTa^StylEmnistcrs, particularly m 
military ministries, began to co-operate with^ the new 
authority. Subsequently these former tsarist officials made 
their cont ribli6^'Xo"TKe'p?5Ta ariat's victory over the 

class enemy, " i /^ , i. 

•^rncidentally, in the initial period after the October 
uprising, wliich swept away the old state institutions the 
revolutionary masses were infinitely confident in their 
own strength and were absolutely sure that they could 
manage without a special administrative machinery 
Relinquishment of the traditional bourgeois doctrine of 
separation of powers made them believe in a swift and 
imminent removal of the bureaucracy and the abolition 
of the bureaucratic system, in his book, The Stale <md 
Revolution, Lenin analysed the significance of the_Soviets 
as the embodiment of a new, socialist democracy and 
outlined pr^^imcfs of their development. He wrote: "From 
the moment all members of society, or at least the vast 
majority, have learned to administer the state themselves, 
have taken this work into their own hands . . . from this 
moment the need for government of any kind begins to 
disappear altogether.''' Lenin believedjhat there would 
no longer be any need for a state apparatus in the old 
sense of the word. But the situation gradually changed 
as practical experience accumulated, and inasmuch as the 
increasing requirements for organisation and administra- 
tion demanded the establishment of a special, more or 
less stable state machinery consisting of .grou|)S_of people 
professionally engaged in administration. 

It was clear to Lenin already on the eve and during 
the October Revolution that the masses could not 
promptly and directly participate in state administration 



' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 474. 
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and that was why he spoke of the need to "learn the 
skills of administration". As though taking the slogan, 
popular at that time, as his starting-point, he explained: 
"Wc are not Utopians. We know that an unskilled labour- 
er or a cook cannot immediately get on with the job ol 
state administration."^ Elsewhere he wrote about the need 
to create preconditions for such a shift: "Some of these 
preconditions are: univer sal literacy, which has already 
been achieved in a nimiB^er of tfie most advanced capi- 
talist countries, then the 'Iraininfj; and disciplining' of 
millions of workers by the huge, complex, socialised 
apparatus of postal service, railways, big factories, large- 
scale commerccCTyanKn^ etc., etc."2 

The new socialist state needed people to administer the 
state itself, its economy and society. "And it will be our 
organisational task," Lenin declared, "to select leaders 
and organisers from among the people. This enormous, 
gigantic work is now on the agenda. There could even be 
no thought of carrying it out if it were not for So\'ict 
power, a filtering apparatus which can promote people."'' 
On the ei'c of the October ' Revolution he believed that 
under socialism there would be no need in a special 
managerial stratum and that having taken power the 
Bolsheviks would be able immediately to draw ten or 
twenty million people into the administration of the 
state.'' In their turn the advanced, conscious and disci- 
piiiied workers and soldiers would assume the task of 
training the masses in state administration and form the 
connecting link between the Party and the people. And 
both this forecast and the formula "filtering apparatus", 
as the first years of the revolution showed, proved to be 
absolutely correct. Many of the revolutionary workers 
and soldiers who had been assigned to work in the state 

^ Ibid., Vol. 2G, p. il3. 

Ibid., Vol. 26, p. 473. 
^ Ibid., Vol. 26, pp. 469-70. 

Sec ibid.. Vol. 25, pp. 425-27 and Vol. 26, p. 114. 
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apparatus eventually became outstanding political and 
economic leaders and specialists. 

An interesting work which helps understand how the 
new authority posed and solved the problem of budding 
up manageri^evsonoeL^ is Lenin's How lo Organise 
Cor^^pm^ifmintn shortly after the Qi^t Revolution^ 
In it Lenin analysed the roTe of management and separated 
the function of direct management (organisational work) 
from the function of tendering expert advice (advice and 
instructions of educated people, intellectuals, special- 
ists). While it was still necessary to tram people m the 
second function, many workers and peasants already at 
that time could perform the first one, due to their sober 
intellect, literacy, knowledge of people, common sense and 
experience.^ In this connection Lenin concluded that it 
was necessary to make a certain reappraisal and reorgani- 
sation of the leading personnel of the revolutionary state 
and that it would be expedient to promote to first place 
"practical managers and organisers" to replace tiie agita- 
tmwho, as was only natural, had come to the forefront 
> on the eve and dni ini the seizure of power.*^ 

And here another thought is important— the impossi- 
bility of building and developing a new state and soaal 
system without enlisting the services of professionals. Lenm 
formulated this thought long'^fore the socialist revolu- 
tion. In 1902 he spoke about the need to use ''^^fesnO'^ 
nal journalists, parliamentarians, etc., for the Social- 
Democratic leadership of the proletarian class struggle^ 
and approved the criticism of the workers' "primitive 
views on professionalism in administration.^ And on the 
eve of the October Revolution he wrote: "...We need 
good organisers of banking and the amalgamation of 
enterprises (in this matter the capitalists have more expe- 

1 See V. I. Lenin. CoUected Works, Vol. 26. pp. 408-13; Vol. 27, 

p. 262. 

2 See ibid- Vol. 42, p. 81. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 5. p. 481, 
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riencc, and it is easier to work with experienced people), 
and we need far, far more engineers, agronomists, techn- 
icians and scientifically Trained: — sptrMtsts"*or~ every 

kind Somewhat later he observed: "W'lrhoiil the 

guidance of experts in various fields oi knowledge, tech- 
nology and experience; the transition to socialSm will be 
inipossif>Ie. . . .'"^ AL that time, however, only an insignifi- 
cant minority of Russia's intellectuals sympathised witli 
the Bolsheviks, while most of them were either opposed 
to the October Revolution or adopted a neutral stand. But 
the new power's principled course of co-operating with 
professionals and specialists, including those in the sphere 
of state administration, with time yielded splendid results 
and inspired many intellect uals^ even those who har- 
boured anti-Soviet feelings, to co-operate with Soviet 
power. The sig-nificance of this guideline transcends 
Russia's experience. It is directly connected with the 
approach of the Communist parties in lJia..5A^t to the 
aUiance between the ^vorking class and the intelligentsia 
as the main motive force in the struggle for socialism in 
the advanced capitalist countries. 

Right up to his last illness Lenin time and again re- 
turned to the idea of combining, in administ:ration, two 
functions— organisational and scientiKc-^d-technical, or, 
in the socio-psychological aspect, two types of leader: a 
clever, efficient administrator and an educated specialist. 

In the initial stage the very genesis of Soviet power 
engendered the collective activity of the Soviets and their 
bodies, including the adoption and fulfilment of decisions. 
But being concerned about the strength and unity of the 
revolutionary system Lenin, already prior to the October 
Revolution and even more so after it, raised the question 
of applying the principle of democratic centralim^ pre- 
vailing in inner Party life, to airspheres" of socio-econ- 



1 Ibid., Vol. 19, p. 489. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 248. 
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omic activity. In conformity with this principle it was 
necessary, on the one hand, to "ensure a bsolute harmoay 
and unity in the functioning" of industrial enterprises 
an^ offices, and. on the other, to achieve a "full and 
unham pered dev elopment not only of specific local fea- 
thres, but also of Tocal iriventiveness, local initiative, of 



i 



diverse ways, methods and means of progress to the com- 
mon goal".^ Accordingly Leni;i not only did not oppose 
but sought to preserve and organise the spontaneous 
enthusiasm and creativity of the masses. 

It was characteristic of Lenin that in his approach to 
ihe problem of combining democracy and centralism 
already at a time when the threat of disorganisation of 
the economy and the country as a whole was making 
itself felt, lie devoted much thought to the question of 
electivity of leaders. "W^hile working on The Immediate 
'Tasks of the Soviet Government he dictated the follow- 
ing passage: "The masses must have the right to dioose 
responsible leaders for themselves. They must have the 
right to replace them, the right to know and check each 
smallest step of their activity."^ This passage, however, 
was not included in the final text of the work and was 
replaced by the theme of one-man management, of ap- 
pointing leaders with "unlimited", "dictatorial" author- 
ity, for he believed that effective economic management 
was impossible without unity of will ensured by the 
implicit subjection of the will of the masses to the will 
of the leaders of the labour process. And here, as he 
pointed out, the latter's actions could, depending on 
circumstances, resemble "the mild leadership of a con- 
ductor of an orchestra" or assume "the sharp forms of a 
dictatorship". He also stressed that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat could be effected "also through individuals"? 



' Ibid., p. 208. 

2 Ibid., p. 212. 

3 Ibid., pp. 268, 269. 
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The so-called Railway Decree which was published 
on March 26, 1918, was advanced as a model for the 
organisation of production. Under this decree, full 
authority on each railway was to be delegated to a 
leader elected (and shortly— appointed) from among the 
raiiwaymen. 

As it reorganised the administration the Party did not 
intend to effect it alone, but only with the support of the 
masses and involving the entire working people into the 
process. Lenin emphasised in this connection that "social- 
ism cannot be implemented by a minority, ^y the Party. 
It can he implemented only by tens of millions wEeh they- 
have learned to do it themselves". ^ 

What could bourgeois or petty- bourgeois politicians 
offer instead of the Soviets? The tsarist Duma, which 
quietly expired after the February Revolution? The De- 
mocratic Conference,^ which proved inoperative? The 
Constituent Assembly whose elections were delayed 
for so long by the Provisional Government itself that 
they took place after the October Revolution, when the 
prestige of bourgeois-democratic bodies had been irretriev- 
ably \mdermincd? When the Assembly finally convened 
in January 1918, the Bolsheviks subjected it to a "test by 
fire" by proposing that it should adopt a declaration 
sanctioning the revolution and the decrees of Soviet 
power. The SR and Menshevik majority^ in the Assembly 
evaded a discussion of the issue and thereby sentenced 
the Assembly to death. Revolutionary delegates— not 
only the Bolsheviks, but also Left SRs— walked out and 



1 Ibid., p. 135. 

2 The Democratic Conference convened in September 1917 and 
consisting of representatives of different parties and public orga- 
nisations, including Soviets, was to act as a parliament. Tfie 
Left, however, deprived the Conference of authority by boycott- 
ing it. 

3 This majority did not reflect tlie actual balance of forces at 
the time. The astribuUon of the population by the election districts 
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the Assembly was dissolved almost without any resis- 
tance. 

The fact that the uprising ended in victory made it 
imperative to consolidate the success and not to engage in 
discussions. The revolution would have petered out if 
the revolutionary masses had dissipated their energy on 
pre-revolutionary forms of struggle. Even Plekhanov in 
his time (1903) said that in the course of the revolution 
the proletariat would dissolve any parliament if it proved 
to be counter-revolutionary. 
The dissolution of the Assembly which was approved 
>■ the working class and recdved with indifference by 
the bulk of the peasantry showed that the Soviets and 
their nucleus, the Bolshevik Party, became the sole real 
and authoritative force in the country. 

In the light of these facts the untcnability of Kautsky's 
appeal not to turn the Soviets into organs of power, into 
organs of~fEe ^taforsKTp of the pfolefariat * st^ out 
in bold relief. For a year the Soviets had been exercising 
their authority, and the working people trusted them and 
them alone, when out of the blue came a proposal to cross 
out history on the grounds that the Soviets were allegedly 
insufhcientiy democratic. 

Obviously the democratic nature of the Soviets did not 
conform to the traditional, essentially bourgeois, under- 
standing of the word. A person who had been brought 
up in the Western spirit of piety to parliament, simply 
could not imagine how an ordinary worker or soldier just 
off the street could walk into a meeting of a Soviet, 



made prior to flic October Revolution was prejudicial to the popu- 
lation of towns where the Bolsheviks were particularly powerful. 
The SRs formed a single group in the Assembly although their 
party had by then split up into Right and Left wings, and 
although the Left SRs were incomparably more influencial in 
the country it was the Right SRs who were predominant in the 
Assembly. 

* K. Kautsky, Die DiktatuT des ProleUmats, S. 33. 

6* 
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interfere in the debates and even take part in formulat- 
ing decisions. In order to understand the role of the 
Soviets, to understand the fact that the Soviets represent- 
ed maximum democracy, it was neccessary to think in a 
new dimension. But not everyone could do so, particularly 
m tlie course of the revolution itself. 

But with time this became just as obvious to the most 
objective of the Western historians as it was to the Com- 
munists. The well-known Labourite theoretician G. D. H. 
Cole wrote that it was ''unrealistic" to imagine that revo- 
lution^CQuId have, been -suece&sfully carried through in 
Russia or in other parts of Eastern Europe and Asia by 
the methods of a "liberal democracy". In this connection 
he arrive d~ar"^^: following conclusion: . .But it is 
equally foolish to proclaim dogmatically that Socialism 
can only come by the road of parliamentary democra- 
cy, as the protagonists of the received Second Interna- 
tional did in their reaction agwnst proletarian dictator- 
ship."^ 

Speaking very highly of the role which the ^^^ietS-^. 
played in Russia's conditions, Lenin at the same time 

warned against absolutising them, against recognising 
them as the general form of socialist statehood. For 
example, in February 1919 he made in this connection a 
fundamentally important remark on the draft theses of 
the Comintern, which included the following phreise: 
"The natural organs of mass revolutionary struggle which 
after the victory of the insurrection turn into organs of 
power are the .Soviets of Workers' Deputies. . . ." Lenin 
noted that this formula was not quite correct and should 
read: "Of the type of the Commune and the Soviets 
(not necessarily the Soviets)."^ For him it was r_ot the 



^ G. D. H. Cole, World Soctalim Restated, London, 1956, pp. 

7, 11. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Fifth Russian Edition, Vol. 54, 
pp. 735, 502. 
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form that was most important but the substance. In 
Lenin's view the main aspect of the experience of the 
Soviets was their direct links, even their identity, with 
the revolutionary people and, hence, their {^pability of 
reorganising society along socialist lines. 



THE ECONOMY: 
FROM WORKERS' CONTROL TO NATIONALISATION 

Taking into account the difficulties of economic man- 
agement and the proletariat's unpreparcdness to tackle 
this task the Bolsheviks did not intend to expropriate all 
the means of production immediately after the revolution. 
The Party's economic programme, particularly the docu- 
ments adopted at its Sixth Congress (end of July-begin- 
ning of August 1917), provided for the nationalisation of 
banks, transport and the biggest enterprises and the 
establishment of workers' control in other sectors of 
production so that^^wtET tune, after the workers had 
learned to manage production efficiently, it would deve- 
lop into complete regulation of production. Less than a 
month before the October uprising, Lenin orientated 
the revolutionary forces in the following manner: "Thejni;^. 
portant thing will not be even the confiscation of capital- 
ist' property, but a country-wide, all-embracing workers' 
control over the capitalists and"{heiF|msMBIe^supporiS7 
Confiscation alone leads nowhere, as it does not contain 
the elements of organisation, of accounting for proper 
distribution,"^ Lenin's forecast proved correct. 

Immediately after the revolution, the Soviet Govern- 
ment nationalised the State Bank, thus striking the main 
blow at large-scale capital. This measure was not ade- 
quately prepared and the resistance of the former bank 



* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 26. pp. 107-08. 
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employees delayed it for a while. Having learned its 
lessons the Soviet Government acted in a different man- 
ner with regard to private banks. At first, workers' de- 
tachments occupied their premises and only after that 
the All-Russia Central Executive Committee, the coun- 
try's collective president, approved the decree on their 
na^onalisationr 

Those were essential measures which promptly placed 
Soviet power in control of Russia's finances. T^e mistake 
of the Paris Commune wh'idi left the bank in Ae'BSG"^ 
of ffiecojjntcr-re volution, was not rej)cated. 

WorkS^ at many industnal enterpnseF assiraied con- 
trol over production prior to the October Revolution, 
immediately after the February Revolution. Therefore, 
the Soviet Government's Decree on Workers' Control^ 
over production, storage, buying and selling of all prod- 
ucts and raw materials by enterprises was largely a 
measure legalising the existing situation. Factory Com- 
mittees—workers' control bodies — at some factories in 
Petrograd, Moscow and otlier industrial towns also took 
over the management of production prior to the October 
Revolution {sometimes control functions were assumed by 
trade union committees). At first this was done primarily 
at state-owned enterprises whose management had either 
fled or had been expelled by the workers. But at a fairly 
large number of private enterprises, too, workers' control 
quickly developed into direct administration. As a rule, 
this happened because in their efforts to counter the 
workers' offensive the proprietors resorted to mass dis- 
missals and even lockouts. As a result, the workers could 
not but resort to what is now commonly termed in the 
West as take-over of enterprises. 

The factory committee was elected by the entire per- 
sonnel of an enterprise, but in practice the employees who 
separated themselves from the workers both socially and 
politically, for the most part, did not participate in the 
elections. Conferences of factory committees in Petrograd 
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and throughout the country worked out documents regu- 
lating their activity. Accordingly workers* control bodies 
were authorised to supervise the daily routine at the 
factory, to elaborate work quotas and wage rates, the 
procedure for acceptance to work, dismissals and the 
granting of leaves, to control the observance of these 
regulations, and the composition of the administration, 
engineers and technicians. Factory committees also con- 
trolled production and finances and had the right to set 
up special commissions for this purpose. At the same time, 
according to the instructions, they did not share respon- 
sibility with the administration for the lattcr's decisions. 
Biar^hortly after the October Revolution this amendment 
was rejected in view of the owners' sabotage of measures 
wluaiThTnew power and workers' control bodies sought 
to carrv through. New instructions drawn up by Petro- 
grad factoiy committees in January 1918 qualified work- 
ers' control as "a transitional stage leading to the organi- 
sation of the entire economic activity in the country along 
socialist lines. , .".^ 

Under the conditions of a war-disrupted economy and 
a flourishing black market, workers' control naturally 
pursued specific economic objectives: to prevent the 
enrichment of the bourgeoisie, satisfy the immediate 
requirements of production, ensure the uninterrupted 
functioning of enterprises and employment for workers. 
No less important, however, was that workers' control 
proved to be a powerful means of mobilising th e organi- 
sational and creative forces of the^wwkmg class and 
drawing the working people into economic management. 
Taking all this into account, the Government did not 
insist on strict regulation of &e system of control and 
gave the workers great latitude in displaying thar orga- 
nisational initiative. 



1 Nationalisation r-/ IndusLry in the USSR. Collection of Docu- 
ments and Materials, Moscow, 1954, p. 78 (in Russian). 
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And this initiative went beyond the limits of the de- 
crees of the central authority. There were many instances 
when workers themselves would expropriate an enterprise 
and then demand legal formalisation of their actions by 
the central authority. 

Such a leap had not been envisaged. Virtually within 
a few days after the seizure of power it proved necessary 
to resort to nationalisation without workers' control being 
fully organised. 

Wnien delegates from the workers of the Likino Tex- 
tile Factory (near Moscow), which belonged to former 
member of the Provisional Government Smirnov, arrived 
at the Council of People's Comimss|[rSLttL,dS^^ 
tionali^tion^i4 view of their half-starved existence qnd 
the threat of its owner to close it, it was impossible not 
to admire their determination and not to satisfy their de- 
mand. But when requests for nationalisation and decrees 
meeting them began to pour in an endless .stream, the 
threat to production at the nationalised enterprises became 
very real. And it was not by accident that I-enin in his 
programme work 7he Immediate 'Tasks of the Soviet Gov- 
ernme?il written in those years advised to "suspend" the 
offensive on capital and slow down the pace of expropria- 
tion.* At tHe~same'Hifn^ while signing decrees on nation- 
alisation he demanded assurances from the workers that 
they would not lower the level of production, take care of 
the nationalised property and maintain labour discipline. 
Although commitments were assu med willing ly^circum- 
stances defeated their fulfilment. 

^Explaining LwunT actions, A. Lomov (G. I. Oppokov), 
one of the then economic leaders noted: "Vladimir Ilyich 
signed countless decrees on nationalisation of factories and 
always emphasised that it was rruich easier to nationalise 
than to administer the nationalised. But insofar as the 
mood of the broad circles of workers, which was force- 



1 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 245-46. 
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fully manifested everywhere in the locailities, favoured 
nationalisation, Vladimir Ilyich considered it impossible 
to slow down its pace.''^ Therefore, he resolutely defined 
"completion of nationalisation of industry and exchange" 
as the basic principle of the economic policy.^ 

Following individual large enterprises, whole industries 
became the property of the state. The first- te-W-Bation-- _ 
alised in January 1918 was water transport, in the spring 
of the same year the state nationalised the metallurgical 
and then the sugar industry and whole groups of engi- 
neermg factories. On June 28, 1918, the state decreed the 
nationalisation of the entire large-scale and a part of the 
medium-scale industry. This decree was implemented in 
the course of the latter half of 1918. 

At the same time Lenin demanded that large-scale na- 
tionalisation should become genuine sodalisation envisag- 
ing the mastery of the expropriated means of production, 
their inclusion into a single economic system, their effec- 
tive utilisation and rational management, in a word, to 
bring the new social system of production and its material 
and technical means into conformity. 

Polemismg with the " Left Commji nists" he wrote that 
in the prevailing situation (spring of 1918) it was neces- 
sary to secure the transition "from confiscation (the car- 
rying out of which requires above all determination in a 
politician) to socialisation (the carrying out of which re- 
quires a different qiTality in the revolution) The differ- 
ence between socialisation and simple confiscation is that 
confiscation can be carried out by 'detennination' alone, 
without the ability to calculate and distribute properly, 
whereas socialisation cannot be brought about without 
this ability" 3 



' A, LoniDV, '^Vladimir llyidi in Economic Activity", in the book 
For Ever Living, Moscow, 19G5, p. U6 (in Russian). 
^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 318. 
3 Ibid., pp. 333-34. 
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All the above economic measures — abolition of private 
property in land, introduction of workers' control, nation- 
alisation of banks and industrial enterprises— did not 
mean that socialism was established, but were, as Lenin 
put it, "measures that would lead to socialism by gigantic 
strides"'.^ 

The expropriation of the bourgeoisie carried out spon- 
taneously in the localities was, as Lenin put it, a "Red 
Guard attack on capital"^. In many ways it promoted the 
political education of the masses^ helped the indigent 
sections to acquire confidence in their strength and drew 
them into state and economic administration, and pro- 
ducedJ^^i^ai,pI^fani^^ leaders from among the peo- 

ple. Yet, it also had some dangerous aspects. 

At first, nationalisEitibn by no means meant that the 
state took over all enterprises. Of the 3,338 socialised en- 
terprises only 748 (22.5 per cent) had their status changed 
as a result of the acts of the central authority. The 
Qy£aMMmi]Dg_^majotity of enterprises had been nation- 
alised, confiscated or sequestered by the local Soviets, the 
trade unions and local economic councils. To a large 
extent the industry was pulled apart by the proletariat's 
revolutionary organs in the localities. That was why 
V. P. Milyutin, one of the Party's leading economic spe- 
cialists, dealing with the character of nationalisation in 
Russia acknowledged that in carrying it out "a part of the 
workers . . . displayed a variety of syndicalism",-^ which 
manifested itself in the transference of economic man- 
agement to elected representatives of local Soviets and 
trade-union organisations, whereas the country's central 
economic agencies at first played a small part in the ad- 
ministration of the enterprises. This, however, conformed 
to the Bolsheviks* initial understanding of the economic 

* Ibid., Vol. 26, p. .^32. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 27, p. 247. 

^ The October Uprising and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
Moscow, 1919, p. 103 (in Russian). 
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svstem of a socialist state as a network of producers' and 
consumers' communes. "Every factory, every vdlage, 
Lenin wrote in 7he Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Gov- 
' eminent, "is a producers' and consumers' commune ( an 
.independent commune", he said in his first outlme ot the 
fcticle.— y.^.) whose right and duty it is ... m their own 
way to solve the problem of accounting in the production 
and distribution of goods."' 

A special agency for the overall guidance nl the econ- 
omy—the Supreme Economic Council— was set up m 
December IStrm-tEilmtiatlve oi tETtrade unions and 
was staffed primarily by members of factory committees 
and trade unions. Thus, sectoral trade unions were m 
control of all administrative bodies in their respective 
sectors. It took some time for industrial administration 
bodies to detach themselves from the trade unions, and the 
Supreme Economic Council was entrusted with the task 
of conducting the nationalisation. 

The establishment of the Supreme Economic Council 
and its local branches— economic councils— proved to be 
an exceptionally important historical precedent: they de- 
veloped into the world's first state system of economic 
management and co-ordination. 

-Economic management was collective not only at mdi- 
vidual enterprises but also on a nation-wide scale; the 
board of an economic department had the right to veto 
the decisions of the chwrman. But since this undermined 
effectivity, the principle of one-man management wM_m^ 
troduced at Lenin's insistence. ^ , . , , i j 

■The local initiative of workers' collectives which lacked 
managerial and administrative experience frequently re- 
sulted in misman^ement, wage increases— in squandering 
of fixed assets, rcvolutionaiy destruction of old torms ot 
management-in fruitless arguments and negligence. Very 
much in vogue at the time was the word mtttngovat which 



1 V. I. Leniu, Collected Works, Vol 27. p. 260. 
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meant "let's hold a meeting", which reflected the spirit 
of the period, its strong and weak points and stood for 
bodi sget hing activity of th^ masses and waste of energy. 

Later Nadezhda Krupskaya recalled how often people 
had a simplified, petty- bourgeois understanding of the 
passing of enterprises into the property of the whole peo- 
ple. One working woman complained, for instance, that 
she was fired for cutting off a piece of material at her 
factory in order to make a dress for herself. Another said 
that all the workers of her factory decided that they need- 
ed an additional day-off, "All of us have a lot of unfin- 
ished work at home. We are masters now and therefore 
we can work when we want to. And so we decided not to 
work today."^ 

These spontaneous actions were theoretically justified 
by the extr eme Left wing of petty-bourgeois democracy. 
TEe small SR-Maximalist Party proposed that the Soviet 
state should be turned into a "labour commune" in which 
all enterprises would be ownedTly' grbups of workers.^ 

Lenin sharply criticised such spontaneous-anarchistic 
trends. "The aim of socialism," he wrote, "is to turn all 
the means of production into the property of the whole 
people, and that does not at all mean that the ships be- 
come the property of the ship workers or the banks the 
property of the bank clerks."^ That is why he worked for 
and achieved a revision of "Regulations for Nationalised 
Enterprises" in order to purge them of the clause providing 
for the ^raiiy".er^nce of .administration of the enterprises 
to workcrs^jcollectives.^ Without yielding to pessimism 
Lrain enBeavoured realistically to analyse the reason for 
the sweeping disorganisation of production. The main 



' N. K. Krupskaya, Rermniscencss of V. I. Lenin, Moscow, 1966, 

p. 390 (in Russian). 

2 Sec G. S. Gurvich, History of the Sowet Constitution^ Moscow. 
192.^, p. 116 (in Russian). 

^ See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 63. 

^ Sec ibid., p. 100; Vol. 44, p. 96. 
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reasons were rooted in the way of life of the ordinary 
worker in pre-revolutionary Russia which m ade him hate 
and mistrust everything that belonged tfi . or was connected^ 
with the state. And since this was the case it was neces- 
s aryjo ins til in him a careful, thrifty and industrious at:, 
titude to nationSfiied property. All this required effort 
and time. 

The problem of social organisatiO-n of labour became 
^ one of the primary tasks of the Party and the state. Its 
most important element in Lenin's opinion was "the strict- 
est and universal accounting and control of the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods" and growth of labour pro- 
ductivity.^ At the time, it should be noted, the main 
emphasis was laid not on material incentives promoting 
labour productivity, buToiTsorvrng this organisational task 
through socialist emulation and the discipline and self- 
discipline of working people. 

In the first place, this meant that it was necessary to 
bring order into the ranks of working people, to condemn^ 
stealing and shirking. All enterprises were recommended 
to""foiSulate their regtilations on the basis of what was 
known as "Bryansk regulations" worked out by the factory 
committee and the administration of an engineering plant 
near the town of Bryansk. They envisaged sanctions^ for 
carelessness, payment only for the work done, and stipu- 
lated that meetings during working hours could be held 
only with the permission of the factory committee and the 
management. Lenin also looked into the possibility of 
employing, in the interest of organising socialist labour, 
certain rational technical methods in flie system of the 
American engineer and factor y own e r Frederick W. Tay- 

,Jofr- ~ ' ~~ 

^TnThe second place, this meant organising competition 
among working people for normalising and developing 
production and for the best labour results. Sodalast emu- 



* V. I. Lemn, Collected Works, Vol. 27. p. 241. 
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lation presupposed a comparison of the labour achieve- 
ments of individual workers and collectives, encourage- 
ment of the leaders and criticism of those lagging behind. 
It was in this direction that the first shoots of emulation 
at revolutionary Russia's leading factories developed and 
which became nation-wide in the years of socialist indus- 
trialisation. 

In the third place, this meant the introduction of uni- 
versal labour conscription for all social classes, and for 
the first time in history the principle "he who does not 
work, neither shall he eat" became a reality. 
'' Labour conscription, naturally, extended to the intel- 
ligentsia, too. Lenin's works written in the first months of 
Soviet power contain sharp criticism of the bourgeois in- 
telligentsia and office workers, most of whom either di- 
rectly opposed Soviet power or remained "neutral". It was 
necessary to make both open and silent saboteurs per- 
form their j obs. — ~~' ' ' " 
■""BtSTalready in those days the Bolsheviks realised that 
coercion alone could not be used all the time to make the 
specialists work for the new authority and that without 
their participation and technical knowledge there could 
be no transition to socialism. Since the majority of these 
specialists belonged to the bourgeois class it was decided 
to enlist their services with the help of the "old bour- 
^ois method"— they were offered high salaries, many 
times higher than the average wage of rank-and-file work- 
ers. AUhoiigli this clearly contravened the principles of 
the Paris (lommune, no secret was made of it.' The im- 



1 "From the members of the Commune downwards, the public 
service had to be done at workmen's wages" (K. Marx and F. Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. 2, p. 220). For the sake of accuracy, however, 
it should be noted that departure from the principle of equal pay 
for workers and specialists shortly proved to be a mere formality. 
The sweeping inflation, disappearance of consumer goods from the 
market and the transition to payment in kind in the period of War 
Communism practically eliminated the gap between highly-paid 
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portant thing was the Soviet power's desire to co-operate 
with the bourgeois intelligentsia and to pursuade it to 
participate in the building of a new life. And its efforts 
in this direction were welcomed by the most authoritative 
representatives of the country's intelligentsia. 

Gradually the Party drew qualified specialists into 
economic management bodies. The Supreme Economic 
Council ordered its subordinate bodies to reserve a third 
oT the seats on factory boards for. technical specialists (it 
proved impossible to carry out this instruction in full; by 
the autumn of 1918 only 26.8 per cent of these boards 
included bourgeois specialists and employees). A serious 
impediment was the class mistrust of the bulk of the^ in- 
dustrial workers for people who were not engaged in 
manual labour. 

There was "another side to the problem of inviting spe- 
cialists, that of using the organisational experience of the 
bourgeoisie in the interests of socialism, and that meant 
that it was necessary to "learn from the organisers of 
trusts".! Consequently, in this particular case the bour- 
geois proprietor had to be viewed not only as an exploit- 
er, but also as an organiser, or, to quote the outstanding 
Italian Marxist A. Gramsci, as "the highest social prod- 
uct characterised by a certain organisational and techni- 
cal ability (i.e., a capacity for intellectual activity). . 
Socialism was inconceivable without an adequate level of 
organisation and technical rationality. 

In this connection it was necessary to organise CQ-oper- 
ation between the proletariat and private owners. An 

employees and low-paid workers. Tlic advanced section of Russian 
specialists began to support Soviet power not out of economic con- 
siderations, but due to purely ideological reasons inasmuch as they 
came to see for themselves that the creative policy pursued by the 
Bolsheviks was in keeping with the requirements _3^p lj[^ti™"- 
of'the peoples of Russia. 

» V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL 27, p. 296. 

2 Antonio Gramsci, GU Iniellettuali e I'Organizzazione della 
Cultura, Einaudi, 1949, p. 3. 
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attempt was even made to sei up a mixed state-capitalist 
trust uniting large engineering and metallurgical facto- 
ries. The Soviet Government which had been conducting 
negotiations with a group of capitalists led by Prince 
A. P. Meshchersfcy for several months terminated them 
at the insistence of the metalworkers who refused even 
to consider the establishment of such co-operation. The 
situation at that time was such that the revolutionary gov- 
ernm^t was not too dismayed over the failure. 

In some, though not many, gubernias (Kostroma, for in- 
stance) representatives of private owners at a certain pe- 
riod were members of gubernia economic councils. A 
whole branch of production — the tanning industry — was 
organised on the basis of state capitalism throughout the 
country; factories were not expropriated and were man- 
ag-ed by a mixed proletarian- capitalist board with a third 
of the seats held by factory owners. The state subsidised 
production and received all the output. (At that time, 
incidentally, Lenin stressed that such a form of state ca- 
pitalism was temporary and considered that the govern- 
ment "has the right" to confiscate an enterprise if the need 
arises.)^ 

The purpose was not only to promote economic devel- 
opment and overcome disorganisation brought about by 
the war and economic dislocation, but also to juse state 
capitali sm a s an element of the economic structure of so- 
ci^st soaety. Later Ladn turned this idea" into one of the 
principles of the system of views which became embodied 
in the New Economic Policy (NEP). 

Such an interpretation of socialism met with vigorous 
opposition on the part of the "Left Communist" faction^ 



^ Lenin Miscellany XXI, Moscow, 1933, p. 130 [in Russian). 

^ "Left Communists'* emerged in January 1918 as an oppositional 
faction inside the Bolshevik Party which criticised Lenin's courst: 
from positions of ultra-Left revolutionism. They geiteratcil partic- 
ularly intensive activity in connection with the Soviet Govcrnmaat's 
intention to conclude a Gcparate peace with the coalition of central 
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headed by Bukharin, which appeared in the Bolshevik 
Party at the time. It is interesting to note that the views 
_of this group contained in embryo ail the conceptions~of 
modern "ultra-Left" elements. Carried away by the revo- 
luSonary element, "Leftists" in Russia ignored all the neg- 
ative aspects of "speechifying- democratism", underesti- 
mated the importance of positive organisational tasks, in- 
cluding problems of economic development and manage- 
ment They repeated the demands of anarchists and SRs 
to "socialise" all the means of production, which in their 
interpretation meant that tliey should become the prop- 
erty of individual workers' collectives. They regarded 
Lenin's demand for strict discipline, accounting and con- 
trol as a return to the old, bourgeois order, and together 
with the SRs and anarchists maintained, in particular, 
that co-operation with the capitalists would allegedly lead 
to the enslavement of the working class. One of their lead- 
ers, V. V, Osinsky, who headed the Supreme Economic 
Council, at the time did everything he could to prevent 
the establishment of a mixed leather-manufacturing syn- 
dicate. 

Lenin, however» was confident that a state where power 
was in the hands of the working class, and where^Hants 
and major enterprises had been nationalised had no rea- 
son to fear capitalism. He considered that the pToletariat 
of^Rnssia with its highly developed class consciousness 
could co-operate with individual capitalist. In other 

powers and thus bring Russia out of the First World War. They 
rejected the possibility of compromise between a socialist country 
and the imperialists and opposed Lenin's idea of peaceful co-existence. 
In the field of domestic policy they rejected the need for a long 
transitional period between capitalism and socialism and insisted 
on speeding up the abolition of commodity-money relations and the 
communisation of everyday life", and advocated complete economic 
decentralisation, 'i'hcrc was a period when some prominent Bol- 
shevik Party functionaries, including some of Lenin's associates, 
adhered to "Left Communists", The "Left Communist" faction dis- 
solved itself after the signing of the Brest Pcaxie with Germany. 

7—708 
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words, his idea was to crush the bourgeoisie politically 
and utilise its economic and organisational experience. 
'■^ir~TT52!ive~approacTi' to Vdcialist eonslruction Was 
beyond the comprehension of both the "Left Commun- 
ists ^ and Righ t-wing Menshevik Social-Democrats who 
were unanimous in~condemning as "non-socialist" the idea 
of a proletarian state employing the services of bourgeois 
specialists and qualified the demands for accounting and 
control as "anti- democratic". Approaching the problem of 
socialist construction from purely dogmatic positions they 
operated with speculative, non-existent factors; Lenin, 
however, proceeded from the need to build sodalism using 
the available material. 

In the course of his immense organisational activity 
Lenia was constantly aware of the need to establish the 
material basis of large-scale industry, having in mind the 
creation of an advanced technological basis adequate to 
the new, socialist social system. Already in March 1918 
speciiilists began, on Lenin's instructions, to draw up a 
plan for the comprehensive development of the Ural- 
Kuznetsk Goal Basin. At the same time a special council 
was assigned to draft a plan for the electrihcation of the 
country. And although circumstances made it impossible 
to launch the planned development of production until 
after the Civil M^ar, the very idea of drawing up a na- 
tion-wide economic plan was truly revolutionary. It is 
worthy of admiration that the idea of planning, now recog- 
nised everywhere in the world, began to acquire its first 
concrete economic forms m war-ravaged r evolu tionary 
Russia which had just thrown off the sEactles aTlfelni- 
feudd^ppresslonu " 

THE PARTY— THE ARCHIMEDEAN LEVER 
OF THE REVOLUTION 

Just as the October Revolution did not take place by 
chance, neither was the advance of the Bolshevik Party to 
the forefront a chance development. As can be judged 
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from the history of the months preceding the October Rev- 
olution, its inllnence mounted swiftly and steadily partic- 
ularly among the working class. On the eve of th^Feb- 
ruary Revolution llu- Parly had 24,000 members, whereas 
by October 1917 the ligure had reached 350,000. 

The reason for this unparalleled growth was that the 
Bolshevik Party proved to be the only party which sensed 
and politically expressed the revolutionary sentiments in 
the country. Its principle was always to be with the masses, 
even when ihey erred, and together with them draw 
lessons from, the class struggle. The Bolsheviks did not 
simply rely on the masses, they also had the ability to 
bring the masses up to revolution setting such tasks at 
each stage of the struggle which were both realistic and 
clear to the masses, and thus guaranteed that the Party 
would neither succumb to spontaoeity nor undertake 
adventuristic expedients.* The demands for land and 
peace did not occupy a central place in the strategic 
"programme of the Bolsheviks adopted as early as 1903: it 
was only in the course of the development of the revolu- 
tion that they turned into a magnet for the masses, into a 
touchstone which alone could determine which party was 
genuinely revolutionary and there^e enjoyed mass sup- 
port, and which party was opportunistic and counter-revo- 
lutionary. Thanks to their tactic the Bolsheviks at the 
Second and subsequent congresses of Soviets won over 
many non-Bolshevik delegates, both those who had no 
party affiliation and those who had sympathised with the 
Mensheviks and the SRs. A fairly large part of these del- 
egates subsequently joined the Bolshevik Party. Charac- 
teristically, the Bolsheviks actively relied on revolutionary- 
minded young people. According to foreign observers, the 
Second Congress of Soviets, which assumed power wrested 
from the hands of the Provisional Government, was a 



' Leninism and the World Rffvohoimary Process, Moscow, 19V0, 
P- 20 (in Russian). 

7* 
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"voung men's Congress" at which "middle -aged intellec- 
tuals'^ and the '"old Socialist party leaders"^ were con- _ 
5picu61B'1>y"flieif absence. 

The headquarters of the uprising, the Revolutionary 
Military Committee, was established just some ten days 
before it got under way. But it sKould be borne in mind 
that the Bolsheviks carried on intensive political— pro- 
paganda and organisational — work in military units, 
which helped to win them over to the side of the revolu- 
tion, and also at factories, in Red Guard detachments and 
workers' militia. In this sense the political preparation 
for the uprising took up the entire period between the 
two revolutions. But looking at the events from a wider 
angle, it can be said that the uprising had been pre- 
pared throughout the history of the Bolshevik Party. 
The October uprising was timed to coincide with the 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets, and upon arriving in 
Petrograd many delegates promptly took part in opera- 
tions which ended in the seizure of power. Thus, reliance 
on the masses and in a sense merger with the masses, was 
the^rimary reason why the Boi^evik.P^arty came to play 
the leading role in the country. 

The above facts disprove the version now current in 
the West that the October Revolution was a Bolshevik 
"conspiracy'"-. Even if the Bolsheviks did draw Qn_B'an- 
qui's practical experience and his conclusions that upris- 
ing was an art, they had a totally different conception of 
the Party. Blanqui and Nechayev,^ each in his own way, 
created strictly conspiratorial organisations, and the lat- 



1 Philips Price, My Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution, 
London, 1921, p. 145. 

2 See, for instance, Hans Koha, The Mind of Modem Russia. 

Hislorkal and Political ■Jhought o/ Russic^s Great Age, New Bruns- 
wick, 1955; P. Sorlin, La sociMe sovUtique, Paris, I9G4. 

^ S. G. Nechaycv (1S47-1S82), a Russian revolutionary Narodnik 
favouring anarcliism who was close to M. I, Bakunin, the founder of 
anarchism. Nechayev advocated the most' vicious terror as the main 
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ter, moreover, viewed liis party as an (ibL-diciil wc^jiion in 
the hands of its leadership. Lenin, on the contrary, created 
an organisation ot revoJiitioiiarics relying on a class — the 
proletariat. That was why it took the Bolshevik Party 
such a short period to develop from a clandestine, rela- 
tively small organisation of professional rc'/o^ution^^ries 
into a genuinely mass party. And what (alk could there be 
oF ""conspirators" when the Bolsheviks widely proclaimed 
their intention to overthrow the Provisional Government 
and assume power. What talk could there be of a "cons- 
piracy" when the underground preparations for the upris- 
ing assumed a mass character and when the uprising 
which put an end to fhe"old order relied on a fully legal 
body — the Soviets and their AU-Russia Congress. The 
authors of the "conspiracy" VersioiTs^e extremely incon- 
sistent: at first they blame the Party for being divorced 
from the people (during the October uprising) and then 
say that it dissolved in the people freferrins^ to the 
1920s). 

Apart from the Bolsheviks, only the SRs, or to be pre- 
cise, the Left SRs who established an independent party 
in the course of the revolution, could be regarded as a 
mass party. But they could not contend with the prevail- 
ing influence, energy and purposefulness of the Bolshe- 
viks. Although the SRs (thanks to the Left SRs) in the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly won 58 per cent of 
the national vote, they could not take advantage of this 
success in view of the amorpbousness and the split of the 
SR Party. Inasmuch as the SRs relied on the rural popu- 
lation their influence was fragmented, while the strengtli 
of the Bolsheviks was concentrated in the most important 
citie.s — the nerve centres of the revolutionary process. 



Weapon of the revolution. His Revolutionary Cateckism was 
scatLingly criticised by Marx as an example of "barrackroom com- 
aunism". He died in a tsarist gaol. Western Sovitftbtdgists' frequent^ 
V^oHray Lenin and the Bolsheviks as his followers. 
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TJie Mensheviks, on their part, relied on the politically 
naccid strata of the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia and the 
workers' aristocracy which was never of any importance 
in Russia. 

On the other hantl. the Bolshevik Party which polled 
25 per cent of the national vote, in the first place thanks 
to the support of the proletariat and the army, and be- 
came the second biggest group in the Constituent Assembly, 
was winning broader and broader non-proletarian sections 
of the working population to its side. The latter voted for 
the SRs by force of habit or perhaps they were better 
known, although in terms of their radical ideas these sec- 
tions were closer to the Bolsheviks, That was why the 
iniluencc of the SRs and particularly the Mensheviks dec- 
lined steacHly and the number of Menshevik organisa- 
tions in Moscow Gubernia dropped by over 50 per cent 
between August and November 1917. 

The Bolshevik Party, even though it had the majority 
at the Second Congress of Soviets and was thus able to 
form a government, did not rule out the possibility of 
"sharing power with the minority in the Soviets" (i.e., ^^dth 
the Mensheviks and Right SRs apart from the Left SRs — 
y. A.), "provided that minority legally and honestly un- 
dertake to submit to the majority and carry out the pro- 
gramme approved by Ike whole Second All-Russia Con- 
gress, for gradual, but firm and undeviating steps towards 
socialism''.^ But this possibility would not be implemented 
because the Mensheviks and groups close to them walked 
out of the Congress on their own accord, rejected Soviet 
power in Russia and opposed the r evolutio n. As a result 
they, and later the Left SRs, "ended up on the other side 
of^the barricades. " 

Apart from its ties with the masses the Bolshevik Party 
owed its success to its militant, purpo^lcful activity which 
enabled it to score a victory in the October uprising and 



i V. I. Lenin, Collecled Works, Vol. 27, p. 307. 
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promptly embark on the socialist reorganisation of Rus- 
sia. The Party's dynamism and its colossal inner energy 
has been aptly expressed by Lenin in his paraphrase of 
Archimedes' exclamation: "Give us an organisation of rev- 
olutionaries, and we will overturn Russia."^ 

Thus, an organisation of revolutionaries was needed. 
Indeed, the Bolshevik Party alone was orientated towards 
.revolution and was fit for it, so that after the February 
Revolution it was able quickly to restore its forces and as 
quickly to push the SRs and the Mensheviks away from 
the leadership of the Soviets. Somewhat earlier Plekhanov, 
while stating his disagreement with Lenin's party, ac- 
knowledged that the Bolshsviks had "the indisputable 
advantage of being revolutionaries".^ 
This revolutionary spirit intertwined with genuinely 
arxist conviction, and not only with a knowledge of 
arxism but also with a comprehension of its revolution- 
ary, society-transforming essence. Naturally this con- 
viction was alien to a doctrinaire, dogmatic attitude to 
Marxism. That explains why Lenin rejected all ossified 
theories. For instance, he did not artificially separate the 
tasks of the bourgeois-democratic and socialist revolutions, 
but combined their solution and was thus able to gain the 
upper hand not only over those wh(t made themselves out 
to be champions of pure socialism (Menshe^'iks^ but also 
over those who pretended to be adherents of peasant de- 
mocracy (SRs). 

Proof of Lenin's creative approach to Marxism and his 
political audacity is also seen in the fact that he did not 
waitjintUjh^arty-WOukl formally win the majority of 
the people to carry out the revolution, whereas the oppor- 
timists in and outside the Party, while insisting qn_delaxing 
tter reTofiifieHTTeferred to lack^f support from the pcas- 



1 Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 467. 

2 G. V. Plekhanov, Collecte4 Works, Moscow-Leningrad, 1927, 
Vol. 19, p. 35S (in Russian). 
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antry. Lenin wrote in this connection: "The town cannot 
be equal to the country. The country cannot be equal to 
the town under the historical conditions of this epoch. The 
town inevitably leads the country. The country inevitably 
JoUows the town. The^only question \$ which class, of the 
*urban classes, will succeed in leading the country, will 
cope with this, and wbat forms vf^^JL^St^M^^y J^^ 
tQwn assume."^ 

Only by relying on the revolutionary enthusiasm of the 
masses, the Party managed to overcome tlic daiig'erous 
periods when the indecision of some of its leaders could 
have caused the Party to lose touch with the people, as 
was the case in June and the beginning of July 1917, for 
example, when the Petrogra^^workers and soldiers began 
to succumb, even thoug'h for a short period, to the influence 
of ultra~l-cft-wing, anarcliistic groups which demanded 
the jmnKdiate__a^sum£tion^^^^^ of . arms, 

althougli tEe counter-revoluFionary forces were still Tar 
from exhausted. A similar situation took shape in Septem- 
ber and October when objective and subjective conditions 
for the victory of the uprising were already at hand, but 
a part of the CC members opposed the assumption of 
power because Russia was_ not J'ripe" for socialist revo- 
lution, and thus repeated the arguments advanced by the 
Mensheviks. 

The US journalist Albert Rhys Williams who was in 
Petrograd at that time and was in the thick of events re- 
called that on October 8 a worker who had attended a 
meeting at the Obukhov Factory came up to him and bis 
companions and said that most of the men were sick of 
half-starvation and uncertainty and would "welcome 
coming out on the streets" to overthrow the Provisional 
Government. He also said that if that did not happen 
they would also be disillusioned "with us", meaning Bol- 



» V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 257. 
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sheviks.i Lenin also took all these facts into consideration. 
"There are signs of growing apathy and indifference," he 
wrote. ". . . In a revolution, the masses demand action, not 
words from'tKe'leading parties, they demand victories in 
the struggle, not talk."^ The Party adopted this course and 
succeeded. 

The Bolsheviks remained at the helm of the rc^'olution 
because they were determined politicians whom neither 
threats, the anned resistance of counter-revolution nor 
complaints of their "trampling democracy" could deter. 
In contrast to them the petty-bourgeois parties displayed 
political timidity and inconsistency, And if the masses had 
not turned their back to them the revolution would have 
been definitely doomed. The period between the February 
and the October Revolution was characterised by the fol- 
lowing episodes. When after the defeat of the Kornilov 
revolt the Bolshevised Soviets demanded that the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee where Mensheviks 
and Sl^.s were still in the majority should take power in 
its hands, the latter in spite of everything struck a deal 
with the Cadets. When this became known an angry work- 
er came up to Socialist-Re^'ohitionary V. Chernov and 
shouted: "Take power, you son of a bitch, if it's being 
given to you."^ And the leader of the Mcnslie\'iks F. Dan 
pounded his chest explaining: "Better death than power." 
The line adopted by the petty- bourgeois parties was not 
flexible but vacillating and inconsistent. Sometimes they 
favoured war, sometimes they opposed it, and the same 
applied to their stand towards the Soviets. While the Bol- 
sheviks displayed revolutionary firmness, the Mensheviks 
and the SRs made a show of pseudo-revolutionary enthu- 
siasm; they said that they would "die for freedom" hoping 



1 Albert Rhys Williams, Journey into Revolution, Qiicago, 1969, 
p. 95. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 184. 

3 Albert Rhys Williams, op. cit., p. 40. 
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to prevent an assault on the W inter P alace, and fled as 
soon as the first shoi^were fired. — 
^Even some Western Sovietologists find it impossible to 
ignore the indecision and inactivity of the petty-bourgeois 
parties. D. Anin, for instance, makes the point that 
"the four successive provisional governments were unab- 
le to find a solution in the vital and most controver- 
sial issues suet as peace, land and the Constituent As- 
sembly".* 

Lenin witheringly criticised the behaviour of the Men- 
sheviks and the SRs. "Those po ltroon s, ga s-bag s, vajnglo- 
riousJNar.cissuscs and pett\- Hamlets,^^e wrotc,*^ran- 
dished their wooden swords — but did not even destroy the 
monarchy!. . . The petty- bourgeois democrats 'comprom- 
ised' with the landowners, t!ie custodians of the traditions 
of serfdom, for eight months, while we completely swept 
the landowners and all their traditions from Russian soil 
in a few weeks."^ 

Self- restriction of the revolutionaiy process spcHs death 
for the revolution. And the Bolsheviks were successful be- 
cause they did not rein in the revolution, but guided it and 
developed together with it. In this respect it is possible 
to~^aw a historical parallel between the Bolsheviks and 
the Jacobins, and between the Mensh eviks and the SRs on 
the one hand, and the Girondists, on the other. But the 
advantage of the Bolsheviks over the Jacobins lay in their 
political realism which enabled them to find a way out 
ot' the most critical situations. 

The Bolsheviks' political realism arising from their 
links with the masses and, consequently, their flexibility 
counterposed the dogmatic inertness of the petty-bourgeois 
parties. That was why the Mensheviks condemned the di- 
vlsion" of landed estates by the Second Congress of Soviets 
as a "non-sodalist" act, which nevertheless enabled the 



1 Soviet Studies, April 1967, No. 4, p. 446. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 52, 53. 
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Bolsheviks to establish Inviolable ties with the peasant 
masses and at the same time did not create a barrier to 
the socialist transformaticm of the countryside. That was 
why the SRs did not venture to carry through their own 
agrarian programme which was "borrowed by the Bolshe- 
viks. That was why the Bolsheviks found it possible even 
if temporarily to co-operate with the Left SRs in the gov- 
ernment. That was why the Bolsheviks took practical 
steps to consummate the revolution, while the Mensheviks 
tried to make up their minds whether the Russian revolu- 
tion conformed to Kautsky"s prescription. 

The Bolshevik Party skilfully exploited the differences 
between its political opponents with the result that even 
in that short period (end of December 1917-beginning of 
January 1918) when it temporarily lost its majority in the 
All-Russia Central Executive Committee, it managed to 
secure the approval of all government decrees by acting 
in a bloc on specific issues with various non-Bolshcvik 
groups in the Executive Committee. 

An important factor of the Bolshevik Party's victory 
was its cohesion and discipline. While the Menshevik and 
SR parties consisted of several factions which were con- 
tinuously at loggerheads with each other, thus undermining 
their ability to act, the Bolsheviks were ujicompromising 
with regard to vacillating elements and splitters. The 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party condemned the 
apostasy of two CC members, Kamenev and Zinoviev, 
who in their statement published in (he non-Bolshevik press 
on the eve of the October uprising opposed the planned 
seizure of power, and l-^enin even demanded their expul- 
sion from the l^arty. The Central Committee denounced the 
actions of a group nf people's commissars who two weeks 
later withdrew from the government in view of the Cen- 
tral Committee's refusal to include Mensheviks in the 
government. The prominent Party historian A. S. Bubnov 
stated that 'Hhe idea of a militant centralised j>arty — a 
vanguard with a single programtn^ and orgamsa- 
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tion — was absolutely alien to the organisational prindples 
of the S ecomi I ntemationar'.^ 

MensheviK^leaders fiercely attacked this conception of 
the^arty, alleging, as Martov did, that Lenin's "organisa- 
tional centralism" was untenable from the Marxist point 
of view, miieif pre-revolutionary polemic with Lenin 
over organisational issues, the Mensheviks had the sup- 
port of the most influential leaders of the Second Interna- 
tional. At the time it never even occurred to them that 
their own party as an organisation would prove to he ut- 
terly unfit to cope with the coming upheavals, a circum- 
stance which would predetermine the defeat of the revo- 
lutions in Germany and other Western countries, and how 
greatly Lenin's ideas on organisational questions, once 
translated into reality, would help the proletariat and its 
state to survive. The concept of a party of a new type lias 
been translated ^ into li fe in the international communist 
movcmcnt'~\^I3i is tlie~mbst infludstial poUHcal force 
today. 

The characteristic features of the Octobe r _ Rev olution 
are of non^ransient mteraatTonarsignificance, manifesting 
themselves in diiferent countries in forms congruent with 
their national specifics. In the first place this applies to 
such features as the active, vanguard role of_tfie working 
class; extensive revolutionary activity of t he people in all 
areas of society; the break-up of the stete machinery of 
the exploiters and the^establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; direct links between thc.hodics of revolu- 
tionary power and administration and t he p eople ; social- 
isation of the means of production and transition to the 
establishment of socialist production and other social re- 
lations; bringing cultural values within the reach of the 
working people; leadership of the socialist revolution by a 
parly of a new type. 



* A. S. Bubnov, "CPSU(B)", Great Soviet Encyclopedia, First 
Edition, Vol. 11, Moscow, 1930, p. 286 (in Russian). 
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Thanks to these features the October Revolution breathed 
a new life into the international working-class and dem- 
ocratic ciiient and fed the revolutionaiy flame 
throughout the world. Here are testimonies proving this 
fact. "The revolutionary pride and abilily to act which 
had been buried by Western Social -Democracy," wrote 
Rosa Luxemburg in 1918, "have found their embodiment 
in the Bolsheviks. Their October uprising not only saved 
the cause of the Russian Revolution but also the honour 
of international socialism."' Half a century later General 
Secretary of the French Communist Party, currently its 
Honorary Chairman, Waldeck Rochet stated: "The vic- 
tory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia and the 
establishment of socialism in other countries have created 
new conditions which make it possible for countries such 
as France to advance along the path differing from the 
one which Russian Communists covered in 1917, in order 
to abolish capitalism and build socialism."^ Finally, Chair- 
man of the Italian Communist Party Luigi Longo, stres- 
sing that genuine revolutionariness is inseparable from 
internationalism, whose component part was reliance on 
the GPSU's historical experience, recently wrote in this 
connection: "There is no doubt that the Bolsheviks' expe- 
rience and its study had their clftct on our membership 
and the Party as a whole which we consider positive to 
this day. . . ."3 



^ Rosa Luxemburg, Die Russische Revolution, 1922, S. 81. 

2 'The Greai Ociobcr Rcoolution and the World Revolutionftry 
Process, Moscow, 19G7, p. 51 (in Russian). 

^ Luigi Longo, "A Powerful Force for Chaise", World Marfeist 
Review, 1976, No. 4, p. 6. 



WAR COMMUNISM: 
AN ERA OF STORM AND ONSLAUGHT 



Examining the first months of Soviet power, historians 
usually note their peaceful character. And indeed the big- 
gest armed clashes inside the country broke out in the 
summer of 1918. But one cannot fail to recall that already 
before the revolution Lenin said that civil jivsj:. could not 
be averted and repeated this view as soon as Soviet power 
was established.! Xhe situation in the country was inevi- 
tably leading to civil war; it was a time when the class 
struggle was assuming the most acute forms and when the 
opposing sides — the revolutionary people and the bour- 
geoi7-monarchistic camp — we re dete rmined to clash in a 
life-and- death battle. "~" ~ 

Lenin naturally took account of the circumstances not 
only in his approach to specific, practical issues, but also 



1 "...Our reply to all these ctiarges of instigating civil war is: 
yes, we have o[)enly prni laiincd what no other gnvcrnmcnt has been 
able to proclaim. The lirst govcrnmcnl in the world that can speak 
openly of civiil war is the ^n)vcrnmcnt of the workers, peasants and 
soldiers. Yes, we have started and wc arc waging rivil war against 
the exploiters." {V. I. Lcnin, Collected Works, Vol. 2G, p. 461.) 
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to theoretical problems of the revolutionary process. In Ms 
works written between 1918 and 1920 he viewed civil war 
as a general law of revolution. The echo of the storm 
raging over Russia ringing in his works naturally reverbe- 
rated throughout the world. Revolutionary repercussions 
in Germany, Austria-Hungary and other countries raised 
hopes for an early victory of the socialist revolution on a 
world-wide scale or at least in many European countries. 
And although developments tiutk a different turn, the 
swift victory of the October Revolution and hopes for the 
world revolution inspired the leaders of the Bolshevik 
Party to resolute actions which fully precluded half-mea- 
sures and were designed to "proceed straight to^ socialism 
without a preliminary period in which the old economy 
would be adapted to socialist economy".^ Later, however, 
when the war was over and the situation changed Lenin 
made a still deeper analysis of the possible paths of the 
revolution in other countries, including its relatively pea- 
ceful forms. 

At this stage, the heat of the class struggle was also 

responsible for uncompromising actions on the part of the 
leaders of tlie revolution, their determination to make the 
period of transition from capitalism to socialism as short 
as ])<)s,sib]c and at whatever cost to consummate all 
measures comprising the substance of the fi rst post-revo- 
lutionary stage of Russians history \^ich was completed at 
the beginning of 1921. 

A. V. Lunacharsky, the first People's Commissar of Edu- 
cation in revolutionary Russia, called these years an era 
of "storm and onslaught". He wrote: "Everything has been 
carried away by a rushing torrent full of revolutionary 
enthusiasm. . . . First of all we had to proclaim our ideals in 
their entirety and mercilessly destroy all that did not suit 
us. At the time it was difficult to talk about half-measiues, 
about stages, about a step-by-step approach to such an 
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ideal. This was perceived as opportunism, perhaps even 
by the most 'cautious' people."^ 

Such a situation also determined the character of the 
then prevailing social psychology — spirit of military for- 
titude, staunchness and lofty impulse, self- restraint, read- 
iness to meet with prlvadoiis, deep sense of duty and 
strictest self-discipline. Ihis spirit has been preserved in 
the vivid characters in many works by Soviet writers and 
film directors; the image of Chapayev in the novel by 
Dmitri Furmanov and in the film by the Vasilyev brothers, 
and Maryutka in a story by Boris Lavrencv entitled The 
Forty-First and in the film of the same name by director 
Chukhrai, the heroes of the films Flaming Miles, Flames 
Are Fordless, to name but a few. Those characters and 
their prototypes were naively straightforward in their be- 
haviour, displaying artless, though lofty confidence in their 
ability to quickly solve all problems and just as swiftly 
build communism. At the same time they were amazingly 
selfless and purposeful. 

Tlicirs w^ a sort of revolutionary romanticism, char- 
acteristic also of the initial stages of some other revolu- 
tions, as, for example, the Hungarian jevolution of 1919 
and the Cuban revolution of 1959. Hie natural extremes 
and even utopianism which this romanticism sometimes 
generated do not obscure its potency and infectious nature 
since it was engendered by reality. 



SOaO-ECONOMIC RELATIONS: 
AN ATTEMPT TO OVERTAKE TIME 

The need to resort to extreme measures was determined 
by the exceptionally tense situation in the country: the 
transition of bourgeois and monarchistic forces to vigorous 



* Report of the Peoples Commissariat of Education to the Ninth 
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counter-revolutionary activity, including conspiracies, mu- 
tinies, and armed struggle which intertwined with ft)rcign 
intervention^ In these circumstances Lenin concluded that 
it was necessary to "rule out any middle course ', that 
"there was no place left for half-measures in the gigantic 
struggle against Imperialism and capitalisju''.^ Later he 
wrote: ''Under condiBons of unheard-of economic hardship 
we were compelled to wage war against an enemy whose 
f orces _were a hu ndred times superior, to ours. It goes 
without saying that under these circumstances we were 
obliged to go to greater lengths in our urgent communist 
measures than would otherwise liave been the case f we 
were forced to do it," " Onf eUan i es^ IK oiigKr they could 
finish us off ; they thought they could bring us to our knees, 
not in words, but in deeds. They said they would not make 
any concessions, ^yeJ^Elied l^jLthey thought we dared 
not resort to the m ost extreme com munist m eaaures they 
w ere~Bai§ta^" ai:*'^ ~~ 

■rhese "measures included nationalisation of the most 
inipDrtant enterprises and branches of the economy (bar- 
ring agriculture); expropriation of the bourgeoisie, rural as 
well as urban; deprivation of the propertied classes of po- 
li^al rights; rigid state centralisation of the economy; 
universal labour conscription and other forms of free la- 
bour; steering "tKe" course towards abolishing commodity- 
money relations, introducing material levelling and effect- 
ing the transition to state distribution of products in kind; 
stimulation of communist forms of everyday life; minimi- 
sation of economic incentives; administration in the form 
of military orders. All these measures, as Lenin later ad- 
mitted, signified an attempt to "go over directly to com- 
munist production and distribution.'"' 

The policy of the Soviet Government and the Bolshevik 
Party in the period of the civil war and foreign interven- 

^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 364. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 220. 

3 Ibid., p. 62. 
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tion has gone down in history as War Commun ism. Its 
name alone indicates its primary purpo^ — the armed de- 
fence of the socialist gainy against external and internal 
enemies. This aim, naturally, left its mark on all measures 
carried out by the Soviet Government. And although the 
Soviet state resorted to War Communism because of the 
war and ruin, the war pl ayed the role of catalyst in a 
powerful chain reaction.' Needless to say, the socio-eco- 
mSiic policy of War Communism was something niucli 
deeper and more significant than temporary mobilisation 
measures to meet the needs of the war. According to 
historian I. B. Berkhin, "it was precisely the fact that 'War 
Communism' was regarded not only as an emergency 
economic policy essential for the period of the war, but 
also a plan for the accelerated transition to communist 
productionand «iistribution, that accounts for its continua- 
tion even alter the Tied Army had scored a decisive 
victory in the civil war, and even after the war had come 
to an end",^ It was not accidental that later, in his period- 
isation of Soviet Russia's economic development, Lenin 
defined as single the period from approximately the be- 
ginning of 1918 to the spring of 1921 which was replaced 
by the NEP peiTdd. 

The name of that first period also reflected the policy 
line aimed at achieving gocial ^quality, intolerance .of 
non-socialist elements, and orientation towards creating 
communist relations in all areas of social life. But in view 
of the war and the dislocated economy it proved impos- 
sible to implement the second part of the basic principle of 
communism "from each according to his ability, to each 
according toJiSjnieeds". Consequently War Communism 
as a policy, as a definSe system of socio-econoinic rela- 
tions, differs from communism, the higher form of social 
developmrat towards which the Soviet Union is ad vancin g 



1 i, B. Berkhin, 7 ha Soviet State's Economic Policy in fhe First 
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and which presupposes large-scale modern ]>roduction 
capable of all-round satisfaction of the working people's 
requirements. 

Lenin noted that in addition to military factors, there 
were other considerations^ which dictated the need to go 
over to "communist production and distribution": poverty 
and the ruin caused by the war indicated that the way out 
of the impasse lay in equalitarian labour and equalitarian 
distribution. It shoulJ'Be dtefvea*tKat af thrtiiheT^ 
series of key socio-economic problems of the transitional 
period had not yet been elaborated in the theory of 
scientific socialism. (Lenin thoroughly elaborated them 
chielly in his works written in the 1920s). There was an 
a priori conviction that it was possible to organise produc- 
tion and distribution without economic incentives, on the 
basis of social relations that would be communist in form, 
thus shortening the transitional period. The lack of expe- 
rience of socialist construction resulted in underestimation 
°l^f5*l"^*^^5* ^""^ increase in the rate and intensity of 
the struggle for direct transition to communism. In this 
respect a considerable role was played by the enthusiasm 
of the revolutionary masses aroused by the swift and 
seemingly easy destruction of the old order, confusion 
among the propertied sections of the population, and the 
people's profound satisfaction with the expropriation of 
their yesterday s masters. 

And in spite of the fact that this policy was fundamen- 
tally revised in the long run, there is no disputing the 
importance and the boldness of the measures which had 
been enforced in the period of War Communism, and 
which disclosed with particular force the indestructible, 
uncompromising nature of the great revolution. The main 
and indisputable achievements of War Communism were 
the rout_of the external and internal counter-revolution, 
consolidation of Fhe SovTeT "sfa'te and "the Communist 



* Sec V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 62. 
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Party's guiding role, development of the principles of 
socialist management, organisation of the activity of Soviet 
state bodies and their apparatus, consolidation of the 
working- classes round Soviet power and the formation of 
a genuinely national army of huilders of socialist society. 

At the same time, undci the impact of reality serious 
corrections were introduced in the policy of War Com- 
munism. Take nationalisation, for example. Having gone 
to the extremes in carrying through this course local 
authorities unnecessarily requisitioned small industrial 
and even domestic industry enterprises.''^ To put a stop to 
this All-Russia Central Executive Committee on April 26, 
1919, issued a decree prohibiting the municipalisation, 
nationalisation and confiscation of enterprises owned by 
handicraftsmen and small-scale manufacturers. 

But even after the civil war and the rout of the inter- 
vention there was still a strong desire in the Party to 
continue the War Communism policy and solve economic 
problems by administrative decree. Moreover, Lenin him- 
self did not invariably connect this policy with the war 
and sometimes indicated its long-term, or, rather, its 
strategic character. Thus, at a session of the All-Russia 
Central Executive Committee on January 17, 1919, Lenin 
read out a proposal tabled by the Communist group con- 
firming that the Soviet food policy was "correct and unas- 
sailable" and consisted in: 

"(a) registration and state distribution on the class 
principle; 

"(b) monopoly of the principal foodstu£fs; 
"(c) transfer of simply from private hands to state 
hands''.^ 

He also noted that "people who have suffered so long 
from hunger are tremendously impatient and demand that 



* See Y. G. Gimpdson, "War Communism": Policy, Practice, 
Ideology, Moscow, 1973, pp. 44-45 (in Russian), 
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at least from time to time we retreat from this only cor- 
rect food policy. And we do have to retreat from it now 
and then; but we shall not desert or depart from our policy 
as a whole".* 

Tlie orientation towards abolishing trade and replacing 
it with natural exchange of products had been proclaimed 
at the beginning of the socialist revolution. In May 1918 
private trade in bread was outlawed and then in many 
other food products. On November 21, 1918, all private 
trade was outlawed and the People*s Commissariat for 
Food was entrusted with the functions of supplying the 
population with food and manufactures. The new Party 
Programme adopted at the Eighth Party Congress in 1919 
set the task of "steadfastly continuing to replace trade 
with planned nation-wide distribution of products".^ It 
was made incumbent on the population, urban in the first 
place, to unite into consumer co-operatives, also called con- 
sumer communes, which would distribute the products 
received from the Commissariat. The decree on state grain 
monopoly the Provisional Government bad adopted in its 
time (but failed to enforce), making it obligatory for the 
peasants to hand over all surplus grain and fodder (with 
the exception of the seed, personal consumption and 
fodder reserves) to the state at fixed prices, became effec- 
tive. The Soviet Governnvent regarded the introduction of 
grain monopol y as the sole measure capable of saving the 
f aihihe-stri ckeiTproletariat. and at the same time believed 
that it would help undermine the economic potential of 
the commercial and rural bourgeoisie. 

The Bolsheviks had long wan ted to do away with money. 
They regarded it as the embodiment of the hated capifalT 
ism, and imagined socialism as a society in which there 
would be no commodity-money relations. This conception 
corresponded to Marx's and Engels' views. DUiiillg hllnself 



1 Ibid., p. 396. 
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on these views, Lenin wrote: "Socialism, as we know, 

means tlic abolition of commodity economy. ... So long; 
as exchungc remains, it is ridiculous to talk of sociaUsm.'"' 
The founders of Marxism in fact believed that commodity- 
money relations could, as a result of socialist revolution, 
natui ally and quietly die away inasmuch as labour would 
acquire a social character.^ But an essential prerequisite 
for this conclusion was the premise abotit a more or less 
simultaneous victory of the revolution in all or a large 
number of civilised countries, which circumstance would 
from the outset have ensured the stability of the new 
system and "removed" many of the difficulties which had 
confronted Soviet power. On the other hand, Marx and 
Engels, unlike the social-reformist Kautsky-type leaders 
of the" Second International,'' re^rdcd abolition of com- 
modity-money relations not so much as an objective of 
socialism, but rather as its by-product. In their opinion 
such a form of commodity-money relations as the credit 
and banking system was compatible with and useful for 
socialist construction.^ In the period of War Communism, 
Lenin and the Party did not ask themselves in what rela- 
tion the economy would stand to the market, to trade.^ 

But this did not mean that in his practical activity the 
head of the Soviet Government did not use the levers of 
commodity-money relations to promote the interests of the 
new state. He repeated his appeal to gain control over the 
banking system many times after the assumption of power 
and demanded among other things "to go on steadfastly 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collecied Works, Vol. 15, p. 138. 

2 See K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. S, pp. 17-18. 
^ Kautsky had only one view of the connection between commodity 

production and private ownership. In a work written at the begin- 
ning of the century which the Social-Democrats regarded as a classic, 
he said: "Commodity production presupposes private ownership; it 
makes futile any attempt to abolish it." 

< See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, Moscow, 1971, p. 607. 

6 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 89. 
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towards forming the banks into nodal points of public 

accnuniing under socialism..."''. This quotation alone 
bears out that being a realistic politician Lenin was re- 
luctant to make any conjectures in connection with the 
narrowing of the sphere of commodity-money relations 
resulting from his critique of the "Leftists' " maximalistic 
plans and anti- commodity conceptions. 

Yet these conceptions rapidly gained ground immediate- 
ly after the October Revolution. As early as the spring 
of 1918, "Left Communists" proposed prompt legislation 
to abolish commodity relations, withdraw money from 
cirbutation and turn directly to communist production and 
distribution. 

These Leftist views were presented in their final form 
in The Economy of the Transition Period written by 
N. Bukharin, their ideologue, who defended economic 
Voluntarism and characterised such cate,^orics of political 
economy as commodity, price and wages as "imaginary 
values". And he even asserted that the "social regulator 
fully replaces" commodity relations. 

It should be noted that in formulating his conception, 
the "Leftist" Bukharin followed the scholastic concepts 
of socialism entertained by Kautsky and persons upholding 
his views. Therefore Lenin's sharp criticism of Bukharin's 
book should be put on the same plane with his devastat- 
ing castigation of the similarly^scholastic ideas groppjip.^^ 
by the opportunist Kautsky. 

lEriS" Progr amme adopted in 1919 the Bolshevik 
Party proclaimed a striving "for equal pay for any 
work, and complete communism". And although it 
noted the impossibility of attaining this equality "at the 
present moment", it considered higher remuneration 
to specialists and bonuses for the most successful, par- 
ticularly organisational, work as the only permissible 
deviation from the principle of equality but only "for 

4 Ibid, Vol. 21, p. 252. 
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some time".' Len in c onsidered such forms of material 
incentive most import^g'and^tr^d to have them imple- 
mented. In January 1918, for example, at his insisten- 
ce the order of the People's Commissar for Railways, 
M. T. Yelizarov, introducing equal pay for railway 
workers of various qualifications and engineers was re- 
pealed.- But inflation and the steady decline in the sup- 
'ply of commodities reduced to naught the real purpose of 
the existing formal differentiation in remuneration, includ- 
ing the payment of bonuses. Now the decisive role was 
played by payment in kind, for which the state assumed 
responsibility, but in fact to an insufficient extent due to 
its exceptionally scanty resources. By 1921 payment in 
kind accounted for 93 per cent of the total sum of wages 
paid to factory and office workers. " 

In the first half oF igSl the average wage of a qualified 
worker was a mere two per cent higher than payment in 
kind received by an unskilled worker. 

Although in terms of money the average wage of 
engineering and technical personnel was sevejal times 
hi^ef than that of the workers, inflation also reduced 
the difference to naught since the ra^ns of flie spcdalists 
were smaller, so that their real wages also proved to be 
s maller than those re££iyed by the workers. 

The levelling nature of payment in kind combined with 
the class principle under \s'hich tlje population was 
divided into jcategories for purposes of sup ply. The first 
category included manual workers who were entitled to 
slightly bigger food rations: the second included mental 
wor kers and offic e employees; the thir^consisted of 
persons of the private sector who dionot exploit the 
labour of others. The state supply system did not cover 
people who exploited the work of others. Higher rations 
were issued to children and sick people an3~also ceHaifi 
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categories of specialists. The piece-rate system was intro- 
duced at munition factories where the workers already 
received bonuses and higher^ ratjons, which served to 
stimulate production. 

The expropriation from the bourgeoisie of private pro- 
perty was an important element of economic equality and 
justice. The expropriation took the form of extraordinary 
taxes and conti ihiitions imposed on the propertied 
urban strata. And yet already in the spring of 1918, at 
the time of an uncompromising struggle against the bourr 
geoisie, Lenin .was thinking over the question of intro- 
ducing a progressive income tax. 

On the other hand, fhe decree on large-scale national-^ 
isation of industry promulgated on Jane 28, 1918, ma(fe it 
incumbent on the former industrialists, in conforihity with 
Lenin's line of aclncvmg genuine socialisation, to con- 
tinue ailministering the industrial enterprises pending in- 
dividual instructions. In spite of the appeals of the "Left. 
Communists" for overall nationalisation, the majority of 
the small factoriei_a|?d artisan jvorfeh^^ 
priv ate hands. 

^n~spite~sr fhe fact that the levelling system was 
nourished by poverty, it helped to attain one of the main 
objectives of the fight for a new, just social system based 
on genuine equality, "to do away with . . . the habit of 
looking upon work merely as a duty, and of considering 
rightful only that work which is paid for at a certain 
rate",i objectives that were altruistic and most humane. 
It is that aspect of the Bolsheviks' struggle that even such 
confirmed anti- communists as the well-known historian 
George Kennan cannot pass over in silence. In an article 
on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the October 
Revolution he wrote that the first typical factor basic to 
understanding the great transition to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat was the "essential altriusni qfj^r^se tk^ 
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underlay this revolutiorC\ and went on to say that *^tke 

outlook that inspired the Bolsheviks (//id Inanght them 
finally to power was founded on an understandable desire 
to correct these (inKerent in capitalist society. — Y. A) 
anomalies, to elimjsuite social injustice and economic 
exploitation, to assure to the servant of the machine the 
c&mfort, security^ dignity of status and sense of com' 
munity. . . . 

. .This was ... a noble dream, supported by a great 
earnestness of purpose, and pursued by thousands and 
tens of thousands of people in Russia, including many of 
the Bolsheviks, with a selfless dedication that has few 
parallels in the history of our time."' 

Thoroughly anti-bourgeois in spirit, the first Soviet 
Constitution adopted in July 1918 proclaimed the 
principle "He who* does not work, neither shall he eat". 
It confirmed labour conscription (proclaimed in January 
1918) "with a view to abolishing the parasitic social 
strata and economic organisation" (Article 3).2 TTiose who 
did not work, i.e., the propertied sections, were obliged 
to perform unskilled work (logging, street-sweeping and 
so on). And although some time later the code of Uibour 
laws stipulated that all able-bodied citizens had the right 
to work according to their vocation and be remunerated, 
practically the entire able-bodied population, including 
qualified specialists, performed unskilled work whenever 
the situation warranted this step. Labour was militarised. 
Working people in various industries and of all professions 
were declared mobilised. Military discipline was enforced 
at industrial enterprises and wilful absence from work was 
qualified as desertion. In January 1920, in connection with 
a brief breathing spell in the hostilities, many large 
military units were temporarily reorganised into "labour 
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mes" which performed the most important public jobs. 

e organisation of "labour armies", on the one hand, 
'nd the introduction of martial law at key state enter- 
prises, on the other, was viewed not only as a means of 
solving urgent state tasks, but also as a form of the self- 
educa tion of the pr oletariat, as a way of fostering prole- 
tarian, communist consciousness among the petty-bourgeois 
masses. In this way the '"labour armies" and labour con- 
scription were put on the same plane with the communist 
suhbotniks and constituted, as Lenin put it, diverse forms 
of socialist and communist labour.^ 

The first communist suhbotnik (from the Russian 
jfW&ftoia ^meaning Safurdayj^olc place on the night of 
Saturday, April 12, 1919, when a group of railway work- 
ers, members of the Communist Party, at the Moscow 
Marshalling Yard worked 10 hours without pay and re- 
paired three locomotives. This initiative was taken up by 
Communists at other Moscow enterprises and then by 
broad sections of working people, including non-Party 
members. In 1920 the movement assumed nation-wide 
proportions. Suhbotniks carried a great propaganda im- 
pact, and, incidentally, helped the poet Vladimir Maya- 
kovsky to evolve the "formula" of socialisin — "free labour 
of freely gathered people'*. 

~ ~TTni also" meE5if~tKar the organisation of labour, the 
entire labour process was looked upon not only as the 
function of state power, but also as a result of the creative 
energy of the masses. For that reason Lenin at one and 
the same time recognised the need to militarise labour 
in view of the civil war and called for the extensive in- 
troduction of the methods of extending democracy, activ- 
ity of the masses, their participation in production man- 
agement, of developing emulation, etc., that had yielded 
the best practical results. That accounted for the fact that 
in the course of the discussion on the trade unions in 1920, 
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Leoin opposed Trotsky's anti-democratic platform and 
■^aciced Rudzutak's theses opposing the perpetuation of 
the et atist m ilitarisation of labourTT* ' ' " 

iBSofar as the system of War Commnnism did not 
basically stem from economic stimulation of production, 
the state of the latter depended on the revolutionary self- 
sacrifice of the working people and the Soviet Govern- 
ment's decisive measures to draw people into labour 
acti'vity .In spite of the powerful revolutionary enthusiasm, 
production did nqt rise, but on the contrary, declined 
chiefly because of the war and its direct consequences, 
economic dislocation, disorganisatK)n and disruption of 
economic ties. By the end of the summer of 1918, i.e., prior 
to the outbreak of crucial battles of the civil war, about 
40 per cent of industrial enterprises in the country had 
come to a standstill. A large part of the workers had left 
for the frontlines and many had moved to the villages 
where the food situation was less critical. 

The policy of abolishing trade and levelling distribu- 
tion could not on its own accord ensure the supply of the 
consumers and do away with commodity exchange. For 
this to happen there had to be the necessary econonuc and 
social conditions. The peasants hoarded farm products 
"for a rainy day" and also to exchange them for manu- 
factured goods; on their part, too, the urban population 
preferred to exchange the small quantity of manufactured 
goods and valuables which still remained in their posses- 
sion for food on the market. Although officially outlawed 
the black market continued to exist. At the height of "War 
Commiinism, Lenin pointed out that the urban population 
received only a half of the bread required from state 
agendes {People's Commissariat for Food), having to 
purchase the other half in the black market.* 

Veteran Bolshevik M. G. Roshal who held responsible 
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economic posts in Kazan in those days recalled: "Some- 
times the peasants' produce escaped the control of the 

Gubernia Economic Council. Only a small proportion of 
products was delivered by order, while the rest foimd its 
way to the market where it was sold at speculative 
prices."' The hlackmarkctecrs supplied towns with a 
goo d half^of the amount _o,f^grain they needed, and this 
at a time when the policy of War'ITomimimffln was at its 
height. 

In that period, however, it was generally believed that 
an end could be put to the private property elements 
by means of a rigid military organisation. And yet it also 
proved necessary to deviate from the communist principles 
of distribution: for instance, each proletarian was allowed 
to lay in 24 kilograms of grain {primarily by exchanging 
manufactured goods in the countryside). This permission 
was in violation of the decree on grain monopoly. The 
Government also permitted for a certain period of time 
the free marketing of individual food products, although 
at fixed prices, by abolishing its monopoly over them. But 
no one actually sold them at fixed prices. On the whole, 
the levelling of payment in kind under War Communism 
wa's, as stated above, the only possible way of saving the 
basic proletarian cadres and & e urban populatio n as a 
whole from starvation. " 



ANTI-BOURGEOIS MEASURES IN POLITICS 

In the political sphere Lenin and the Party resolutely 
and openly opposed the fetishism of parliamentary- type 
bourgeois-democratic institutions. The latter could have 
been left if their activity had been in line with the in- 
terests of the revolutionary proletariat, but since they 
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acted against these interests they were to be abolished. 
The powerful and in many respects spontaneous move- 
ment of the masses awiikmed by the revolution did not 
fit traditional state and legal forms; furthermore, in view 
of the then low cultural level of the masses these forms 
were advantageous to the bourgeoisie and therefore could 
not have been eifectively used by the working people. This 
being the case, bourgeois-democratic institutions which 
were an obstacle to the revolution had lost their right to 
existence. It should also be borne in mind that in contrast 
to the advanced Western countries Russia had no firmly 
established traditions of parliamentary democracy and 
the latter*8 death in incipiency was not regarded as a loss 
by the masses. 

The post-revolutionary developments were fresh proof 
of the fact that not a single great revolution ever fetters 
itself with the prcMding forms of authority and adminis- 
tration. The Parliament which emerged in the course of 
the English revolution of the 17th century had very little 
in common with the former English Parliament. The 
French Constituent Assembly of 1789, having broken 
away from representatives of the nobility and the clergy, 
challenged the principles of formal democracy inasmuch 
as it barred these two social estates from parliamentary 
representation. And the structure of authority of the 
Jacobin dictatorship — the Committee of Public Salvation 
backed by the Convention—was totally unlike this Constit- 
uent Assembly, not to mention the English Parliament 
which many people regarded as the embodiment of the 
democratic traditions. 

The state and political views of the Bolsheviks were 
mirrored in concentrated form in the first Soviet Consti- 
tution. The proclamation of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the poorest peasantry (which does not 
exploit the labour of others and continuously resorts to 
the sale of a t least part of its labour power^) and the direct 

^ See History of the Soviet Constitution, p. 145, 
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^moval of the propertied classes from participation 
in state developmenT'^jff admlmstratibiTfan^g^^Out aS a 
challenge to the hypocritically respectable bourgeois 
world. 

In his theses on Soviet power Lenin characterised it 

in the following- words: ". . .Union and organisation of 
the working and exploited masses oppressed by capitalism, 
and only them, i.e., only the workers and poor peasantry, 
semi-proletarians, with automatic exclusion of the exploit- 
ing classes and rich representatives of the petty bour- 
geoisie. . . The inherent democracy of the Soviets was 
now accompanied by legal restrictions which could not 
have happened in the course of the revolution. This simply 
had to happen because upon losing "their own" organs of 
power the propertied strata began to search for ways to 
infiltrate the Soviets and un3ermiiie tliem from within. 
Taking account of the situation that had emerged prior to 
the October Revolution, the 1918 Constitution provided 
for unequal representation in higher Soviet bodies of the 
peasantry and the urban proletariat in favour of the latter. 
In this way the peasant "channel" by means of which the 
bourgeoisie could penetrate the Soviets was narrowed to 
a considerable degree. Under the Constitution, people liv- 
ing on unearned income, particularly rentiers and traders, 
and also people who had worked in the former govern- 
ment's repressive machinery were legally disfr^chised. It 
was then that the scornful word "disfranchised" appeared. 
But the number of disfranchised people was small; dur- 
ing the 1922 election campaign they accounted fojr 5 per 
cent of the adult population in towns and less than one 
per cent in the countryside. ' ' 

Initially it was thought that the Soidets would conjbin? 
legislative and executive power^thus putting an end to 
parliamentarism, and would "He elected by production, 
economic cells, above all by industrial enterprises. This 



' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol 27, p. 154. 
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placed not only political, but also economic functions 
within their competence and led the working masses closer 
to the state apparatus. The Constitution and the accom- 
panying interpretation were aimed at drawing all working 
people into the work of state administration. On top of 
that each member of a Soviet was responsible for a 
specific sector of work and not less than twice a month 
reported back to the electorate; if he failed to fidfil these 
duties his mandate was withdrawn. Such an approach to 
the formation and the functioning of the Soviets, it seemed, 
allowed for abolishing bureaucracy. 

The Sonets were also regarded as the embodiment of 
local self-government. The Programme of the Bolstevik 
Party adopted in 1919 stated that in the Soviet state local 
euid regional self-government without any officials ap- 
pointed from the top was effected on an incomparably 
broader scale than anywhere else in the world. The note 
to Article 57 of the Constitution saying that the general 
meeting of electors ("in those rural areas where it shall 
be deemed possible") as the highest authoi itv in the local- 
ities reminds one of the agora in Ancient Greece. 

The first Soviet Constitution envisaged the possibility 
of restricting- the proclaimed rights in the interests of the 
revolution. Article 23 reads: "In conformity with the 
interests of the working class as a whole, the RSFSR 
shall deprive individuals and individual groups of those 
rights which they exercise to the detriment of the interests 
of the socialist revolution."^ 

The restrictions of formal democracy proclaimed in the 
1918 Constitution were dictated by the specific historic 
conditions in the Russia of those years. "We do not at all 
regard the question of disfranchising the bourgeoisie from 
an absolute point of view," Lenin noted in 1919, "be- 
cause it is theoretically qiute conceivable that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat may suppress the bourgeoisie at 



* Sec History of Soviet Constitution, pp. 147, L53. 
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every step without disfranchising them. This is theoreti- 
cally quite conceivable. Nor do we propose our Constitution 
s a model for other countries."* This observation was 
lade at the height of the civil war. But already then it 
was clear that LenijQL regarded the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat as a decisive step towards genuine democracy, 
and by no means as an antipode of democracy. In his view ' 
the dictatorship of the proletariat was the only possible 
weapon of the revolutionary struggle against the dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie which was the substance of the 
political system opposing revolutionary Russia, irrespective 
of the level of development of formal democracy. The 
historical superiority of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
over the bourgeois system, as he saw it, lay in the fact 
that it was the first to put the actual equality of all work- 
ing peoi:)lc into effect, practically and not merely formally 
ensured the rights of citizens, provided them with genuine 
guarantees and drew the working people into the adminis- 
tration of the state. Taking all this into account Lenin , 

noted: . .A, higher type of democr acy is being put int o 
effect in the SovieF'RepublicT^" ^ 

Thus, it was the dictatorship of the proletariat versus 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. But while in the 
Russia of that period the dictatorship could not but sup- 
press all opposition forces, the revolutionary struggle in. 
the co ntemporary capitalist world which is being con- 
ducted TiTHiJFSenrcOTiHiHohs thanks to the impact of the 
Russian revolution and its consequences, the emergence 
of the socialist orientation of the rule of the working class 
anSTits allies, that"Ts, o? the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
is, judging by everything, taking place in conditions of 
the preservation and res pect for uni ver sal suffrag e, parlia- 
mentpmulfi-party system and other democratic ihstitu- 
ti^[s, which became democratic thanks to the efforts of 



» V. 1. Lerjin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 184. 
2 Ibid., p. 106. 
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the revolutionary working class and communist movement 
in countries concerned. 
This being the case, it would be wrong to counterpose 

dictatorship — the class substance of any state authority — 
todemoCTacy — a form of poUtkal authority — clearly an 
inherentfeature, of ^ the dictatorship, ot the proletariat and 
one which develops as the working masses rally ever 
closer around the working class. That is why the genuine 
dictatorship of the proletariat naturally develops into a 
state of tHe wEole people. As far as the enemies of 
S QcTafis m^^^e anti-communists — are concerned, this con- 
traposition is deliberate distortion, whereas amongnERe 
sincere democrats iTiTaii error "of terminology. The latter 
confuse the theoretical conception which crystallised when 
Marxism was just beginning to emerge, vAth its verbal 
embodiment, which may vary in different countries de- 
pending on their internal conditions. Explaining why 
they reject the term "dictatorship of the proletariat" those 
who adhere to thh position say tnat the masses identify 
the word "dictatorship" with the methods of reactionary 
regimes. Perhaps this is so, but it should be borne in 
mind that the dictatorship of the proleLariat has a totally 
d ifferent meanin g. Addressing the 7th Congress of the 
French Communist Party in 1964 Georges Marchais, 
imw its General Secretary, called upon the delegates to 
turn down the proposal of a Party cell to strike out the 
term 'Mictatorship of the proletariat" from the Party 
Programme, and justly noted: "It would have been a 
grave mistake to abandon the principle and the concept 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat The dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is not the dictatorship of the 
minor ity over the majority. . . . Tlie dictatorship of the 
proletariat is democracy for all the working people, that 
is, for the overwHelnuhg majority."^ ~ ^ 



^ CaMers du communisme, juin-juillet 1964, num^ro sp£dal, 
pp. 294-95. 
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F rom the first days of the revolution Lenin and the 
Bolshevik _ Paftv m'ade it known that in the interests and 
on behalf of the working class they employed and would 
continue to employ violence against the exploiters and the 
enemi es of the revolutIc)n..,aHd even against oppositional 
groups Within the working class itself. It could nut have 
been otherwise, inasmuch as the revolution itself amounted 
to violence not regulated by law. Lenin underlined that 
revolutionary power must wield authority and possess real 
strength which it would not hesitate to employ its self- 
defence. "No revolution is worth anything," he wrote, 
"unless it cztn"3efen31tseir.^ Many observers believe that 
the "recent CEileaii trag edy^ proves this point. 

There were tmies Tn the civill waf'when the socialist 
revolution in Russia used its strength in the most rigid 
forms. But these forms were in effect imposed on the rev- 
olution by its enemies. In this connection it would be in- 
teresting to recall the words of the famous British writer 
H^^, Wells who visited Russia in 1920: "It was not 
communism that plunged this huge, creaking, Bankrupt 
eltl^^inFo six years or"exKaustihg^ar. IFwas" Europe^ 
imperialism. Nor is it communism that lias pestered this 
suffering and perhaps dying Russia with a series of sub- 
sidised raids, invasions, and insurrections, and inflicted 
upon her an atrocious blockade, The vindictive French__ 
creditor, the journalistic British oaf, are far more respon- 
sible for these deathBedlmsenes than any communist."^ 

Ori the^bther hand, the Soviet form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, whicli with the help of all the available 
means managed to uphold in the exceptionally difficult 
conditions the world's first socialist state, at the same time 
created conditions that subsequently enabled other 
countries -^^ch had taken the socialist path to achieve 



* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 124. 
* 3 H. 6. Wells, Russia in the Shadows, London, pp. 27-28. 
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their objectives with smaller sacrifices and less exertion of 

energy. 

And yet the Bolsheviks were by no means apologists of 
extreme measures. After^ the decisive battles of the civil 
war had been foughf and before it had come to an end, 
th' e Soviet G overnment abolished the^death penalty. Lenin 
who had earlier demanded the employment of the severest 
measures not only against overt counter-revolutionaries, 
but also against bribetakers and marauders, now declared: 
"We say that the use of violence arises from the need to 
crush the exploiters, the landowners and capitalists. When 
this is accom£lished we shall renounce all extraordinary 
measures."^ 

However resolute and harsh the policy of War Com- 
munism may have been, Lenin and his associates, even 
in the most tense periods, maintained the view that the 
lofty revolutionary shos should not be besmirched by 
brutal, man-hating methods. In this connection an episode 
recoLmted in her Reminiscetices by veteran member of 
Bolshevik Party Y. D. Stasova who at the time acted as 
Secretary of the Petrograd Party organisation is worthy 
of attention. Addressing a meeting of the Petrograd 
Party activists convened immediately after the assassina- 
tion, on August 30, 1918, of one of the leaders of the 
organisation, M. S. Uritsky, by an SR terrorist, G. Y. Zi- 
noviev declared that it was necessary to take "appropriate 
measures"; he proposed, in particular, that "all workers 
should be allowed to wreak vengeance on the intelligentsia 
right in the street". A discomfited silence descended on 
the meeting. "Thereupon," continued Stasova, "I took the 
floor and said that in my opinion Zinoviev's proposal had 

been inspired by a feeling of panic Evidently my 

words loosened tongues because other speakers agreed 
with me and 6nally the m£eting adopted a decision to set 
up special groups consisting of three persons in each 



* V. L Lemn, Collected Works, Vol. 30, pp. S27-28. 
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district to traclf down counter-revolutionary elements."' 
It would have been ridiculous to paint the Russian, as 
any other revolution for that matter, in pink and blue 
colours. It was not without its horrors, tragedies, plunder 
and violence. It stirred up the lower sections of society 
wEicHTaRer decades if not centuries of torpor and semi- 
slavish existence, naturally could not immediately turn 
into conscious builders of the new society. The great Rus- 
sian poet Alexander Blofc in an article entitled Intelli- 
gentsia in the Revolution, castigating those intellectuals 
who retreated in fear of the revolution, wrote: "What did 
you think? That the revolution is an idyll? That creativity 
never destroys anything in its way? That the people is an 
obedient child? That hundreds of rogues, provocateurs, 
Black Hundreders, people who are not averse to lining 
their pockets would not try to avail themselves of what 
lies in temptation's way? And, finally that the age-old 
discord between the 'lowborn' and the 'highborn', between 
the 'educated' and the 'uneducated', between the intelli- 
gentsia and the people would be resolved 'bloodlessly' 
an9^*painlessly'?"^ 

Under the specific conditions of the Russian revolution 
the fimction of violence, the suppression of the exploiting 
classeYm a state of the dictatorship of tTie proletariat 
played a very important role which became decisive in 
the period of W^ar Communism. In the Jinal count the very 
fact that it was easier to begin a revolution in Russia than 
in the West, but more difficult to accomplish it, determined 
its higher cost. 

Lenin was by no means a sentimental liberal. But his 
revolutionary firmness did not prevent him fromj-ealising 
that excessive employment of extreme me asures cou ld 
have b^en ""detrimental to the revolution, was for 



' Y. 1). Stauuva, Reminiscences, Moscow, 1969, p. 225 (in Russian). 
^ A. A. Blok. Works in two Volumes, Moscow, 1955, Vol. 2, 
pp. 51-52 (in Russian). 
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violence against the bourgeo ija cj ass ; which came out 
against the revolution, and at the samejime seyerly con- 
demned all arbitraxy_acU and infringements upon human 
dignity"sbmetimes committed by local authorities. A 
defender of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he simply 
could not tolerate despotism. He likewise thought that in 
other countries revolutions would take place in conditions 
less grim than in Russia, without the violenc e and blood- 
shed imposed on Russia by the imperialists and that the 
working "class in other countries would come to power 
along another, more humane path.^ Even during the most 
critical period of the civil war he would underline that 
the main content of the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
that of building a new society. This work could not be 
acc^^Ii^<i.-..Y?i!;liout destruction, without clearing the 
groi maK tr the construction site, witKnut those frequently 
tr agic jesses characteristic of any great revolution, but 
which do^ot detraH'Fr6mlts"gfea^[e5s: 

THE INEVrTABILITY OF CENTRAUSATION 

In order to wage an armed struggle against the enemy 
the state had to concentrate all its resources in its own 
hands and ensure the strictest^ «ntralisatlon of their dis- 
tribution so that they could be used first and foremost to 
meet the needs of the frotit. In these circumstances eco- 
nomic development was naturally out of the question. In 
those years the main thing was to concentrate all efforts 
on the achievement of military objectives. Nationalisation 
contin ued at a forced pace, and when the civil war was 
drawing to an end the Supreme Economic Council decreed 
the nationalisation of enterprises which employed more 
than 5-10 people. This meant that the state would take 
over not only medium, but many small industrial enter- 



1 Sec V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, pp. 270, 271. 
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prises and artisan workshops (incltlcntally, this decree was 
not carried out in full). This meant, among other things, 
that the development of state capitalis m on which Lenin 
had calculated shortly after the revolution, came to a stop 
in the period of War Communism. " '~' 

Furthermore, it was necessary to organise the work of 
the central administrative and economic apparatus, plac- 
ing all local enterprises and institutions under its con- 
trol. Earlier Lenin had formulated the following thought 
which was fuJly translated into practice during the period 
of War Communism; "Communism requires and presup- 
poses the greatest possihle centralisation of large-scale 
production throughout the country. The all-Russia centre, 
"therefore, should definitely be given the right of direct 
control over all the enterprises of the given branch of in- 
dustry. The regional centres define their functions depend- 
ing on local conditions of life, etc., in accordance with 
general production directions and decisions of the centre."^ 
The ^^3£_^tuation more and more imperatively demanded 
the organisatioin of accounting and control, and a regu- 
lated, centralised organisation of labour as a whole. 

Practical steps in tibi^direction naturally clashed with 
the interprefafioh oFSoviet power in the localities as self- 
sufficing communes which resolved all economic issues ac^ 
cording to their own line of thinking. Not only general, 
but all day-to-day economic management was concen- 
trated in the hands of the Supreme Economic Council and 
its main and central boards located in Moscow. Bj^l920 
there were more than fifty such boards, ^vhich directly, 
over the head of the economic councils, guided the enter- 
prises and undividedly disposed of their output and re- 
sources. Enterprises were completely stripped of economic 
and financial independence. They received fuel, raw and 
other materials free of charge from the "top" and delivered 
all their output in line with orders from the "top" also 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 96. 
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free of charge. Economic councils in effect became eco- 
nomic departments under the local Soviets. U'he People's 
Commissariat for Food was assigned the duty of ensuring 
the centralised supply of the population with essential 
manufactures as well as with food. Thus, the formally 
preserved territorial system of economic management 
was pushed into the background, while vertical adminis- 
tration came^to^play a decis ive role. Workers' control was 
now exerased not by individual bodies of workers but in- 
directly, through the proletarian state. 

The establishment of centralised administration also 
meant the replacement of collective leadership by one- 
man management. This fact manifested itself in the first 
place in that representatives of the central authority as- 
signed to the localities were invested with authority which 
was frequently unlimited, that they were even named 
dictators (railway, food, etc.). I'urthermore, it manifested 
itself in that only one person, responsible to the central 
authority, was placed in charge of each enterprise. The 
collective factory committees and factory boards which 
formerly administered the nationalised enterprises^ turned 
into advisory bodies under the director. Decisions could 
be worked out collectively, but in wartime conditions de- 
cision-making was the job of the person directly in charge 
of the enterprise. "C ommittee d iscussion," Lenin believed, 
"must be reduced to~an absolufe'iniiiiirmm and^never be 
allowed to interfere with swiftness of decision or mini- 
mise the responsibility bf each and every worker."^ The 
development of orientation towards one-man management 
also transformed the economic role of the trade unions. 
In view of their vcry^ n ature the trade unions could not 
ensure eltective economic guidance, and consequently 
could not assume the functions of state authority. 

TSn the other hand, the Communist Party's Programme 
adopted in 1919, when War Communism was at its height, 
orientated the trade unions on shifting from participation in 
i V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 142. 
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management to concentrating the management of the en- 
tire national economy in their hands. Circumstances were 
such, however, that this intention proved toJ)e unrealistic. 

The centralisation of management was also reflected 
in the idea of sing!e_cconomic development plan, which, 
as we have already mentioned, had been formulated im- 
mediately after the October Revolution. Although the 
military situation ruled out the implementation of such 
a plan, Lenin and the Party did not give up the idea. And 
when a short respite set in in the fighting at the beginning 
of 1920, the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
passed a decision which stated thai it was now possible 
"to begin a more balanced economic development and 
scientific elaboration and consistent implementation of a 
state plan for the entire national economy".' At the same 
time a state commission of specialists was set up on 
Lenin's proposal to draw up aplan^fo^ the electrification 
of Russia (GOELRO). The plan was ~appfovea"by tKc" 
Eighth Congress of Soviets in December 1920, at which 
Lenin announced his famous formula: "Communism is 
Soviet power plus the electrification of the. whole 
coimfryi'^Here^wesfiould. like to note that in those years 
'elecfrification was regarded as the main form of techno- 
logical progress and the basis of industrial development. 

The policy of rjgid cent ralisatio n, however, began to 
relax so mewhat as ^3~the end of 1919. Broader economic 
rights were granted to local organs of iiLitluiiity inid less 
important enterprises were placed under their control. 
The Ninth Party Congress (March-April 1920) decided, 
"while preserving and developing vertical centralism on 
the level of central boards, to combine it with the 
horizontal subordination of enterprises within the eco- 
nomic areas'*.^ 

1 From ihe History of the Plan for ihe Electrification of the 
Soviet Lovd. Moscow, 1962, p. 137 (in Russian). 

2 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 516. 

3 CPSU in Resolutions. . . , Vol. 2, p. 155. 
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BOURGEOIS SPECIAUSTS 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE REVOLUTION 

However harshly Lenin may have criticised fhe anti- 
Soviet sentiments and attitudes of that portion of the 
intelligentsia which, bang bourgeois or petty-bourgeois in 
its majority, was opposed to Soviet power, he resolutely 
disagreed with the stand of the "Left Communists" who 
totally precluded the possibility of co-operating with the 
intelligentsia; he envisaged that eventually a larger part 
of the intelligentsia would turn from hostility to Bol- 
sheviks to neutrality and then to supporting them. 
Furfhermore, there were plans to use in the interests of the 
revolution even those specialists from among the intellec- 
tuals who were still opposed to Soviet power. . . It is 
now an immediate, ripe and essential task," Lenin wrote, 
"to draw the bourgeois intelligentsia into our work."* 
Never before in the history of the class sfaniggle of tte 
proletariat and Marxist theoretical thot^ht such issues 
even cropped up, -"^ ' 

Clearly all this meant that it would be necessary to 
combat such a nihilistic attitude to the intelligentsia and 
the biased attitude of a part of the revolutionary masses 
which spi ead their class hatred for the propertied elements 
to all mental workers, all the more so because the major- 
ity of the latter at first refused to accept the October 
Revolution. 

It also implied the ideological remoulding of the in- 
telligentsia itself by means of patiently impressing upon 
it that the revolution pursued humane, progressive aims. 
It is this line which became the substance of the Party's 
policy towards the intelligentsia in that period. According- 
ly Lenin summoned the Communists to create "an environ- 
ment of comradely co llaboration" for |?ourj[eois specialists, 
arO^ve them an *opportunity of working in beffS^'TEMSI^' 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 214. 
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tions than they did under capitalism. . He was not 
against coercion when it was absolutely necessary but 
warned that it was impossible "to compel a whole section 
of the population to work under coercion".^ 

As time passed ever broader circles of the intelligentsia 
came to realise that Soviet power had come to stay. A 
great change occurred in their minds, opening their eyes 
to the greatness of the October Revolution, the awakening 
of the people, who embodied in the revolution their 
striving for a better life, the significance of the Bolshevik 
policy and its genuine conformity with the interests of the 
people and the country. Many specialists stopped sabotag- 
ing Soviet power's measures and joined its efforts to build 
a new social system.'^ Accordingly the Party's attitude 
towards the specialists became less harsh. The Ninth 
Party Congress worked out the following "dualistic" form 
of economic management: . .director- administrator from 
among experienced workers . . . with an ability . . . among 
other things, to " <Jr^w specialists, tecHhicians, engineers 
into work; unSer'hinC aiiH*^* Tiiis ^ScHiircal assistant, an 
engineer", or "an engineer-specialist possessing the neces- 
sary qualifications as the factual head of an enterprise 
and under him a commissar from among experienced 
workers. . This model, as we shall see below, 
proved to be effective during the period of NEP, too. 

Most consistently this policy of co-operation was 
pursued with regard to the military intelligentsia — the 
officers — since in view of the situation the greatest atten- 
tion was devoted to the army. By August 1920 nearly 
50,000 former tsarist officers, including generals, held 
cdmmafiidihgposts in tfie Red Army . Many of them went 
through the civirwE& and after ^3iat played a prominent 

1 Ibid., Vol. 29, pp, 17')-80. 

2 Ibid. 

^ For details see S. A, Fedyukin, The Great October Revolution 
and the JntelUgpnlsxa, Moscow, 1976, 

* CPSU in Resolutions. . . , Vol. 2, p. 157. 
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part in the development of the Soviet Armed Forces. 
Suffice it to recall the names of Commanders-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces of the RepubHc S. S. Kamenev and 
J. J. Vacietis, Marshals of the Soviet Unicm M. N. Tukha- 
chevsky, A. I. Yegorov, B. M. Shaposhnikov, A. M. Vasi- 
levsky and I. K. Bagramyan. The employment of special- 
ists in this and other fields was an essential factor which 
enabled Soviet power to win the civil war and subsequent- 
ly make gigantic strides in economic development. Tnie, 
a military commissar who was a member of the Party was 
attached "to each commander to control his activity. And 
there were cases when a commissar by the authority in- 
vested in him by the revolution removed the commander 
from his post. But more often than not the two-in-one 
"c mnm ander- commissar' ' command fused into a single 
wImIc, with the commander acquiring revolutionary 
consciousness and the commissar military professionalism. 
On the other hand, the revolution itself promoted fiom 
among the midst of the people brilliant military leaders 
such as former non-commissioned officers V. K. Blucher, 
S. M, Uii.Iyonny and former fitter K. Y. Voroshilov. 

The "ascertainment of principles" in the army found 
its expression not only in the employment of old military 
spetnalists, but also in the revision of the methods of its 
organisation. Raised on the basis of voluntariness and 
electivity of the commanders, the revolutionary Red Army 
played its positive role by repulsing the linst attacks of the 
interventionists; but very soon it began to display a 
dangerous tendency towards disintegration into separate, 
essentially partisan detachments with all the inherent 
partisan features— fragmentation of forces, anarchism 
and even a certain degree of adventurism. Therefore it 
was decided to build up the Red Army as a regular armed 
force on the basis of universal military service. In March 
1919 an order was issued in keeping with whichToniman- 
ders~were appointed from the toi> instead of being elected. 
The Bolshevik Party's policy of building up a regular, 
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disciplined army played an important role in drawing ex- 
perienced military specialists into the service. The petty- 
bourgeois Menshevik and SR parties and also '"Left Com- 
munists" accused the Bolshevik leadership of departing 
from the classical Marxist principle of a "people's militia". 
But it was the regular Red Army that smashed the troops 
of the*1MSvenBonigts--aiiU lilt WMte'lijmiS'i 'and' safe- 
guarded "So viet"^n^fe^ ' 

" At the same time the proclaimed class principle of the 
formation of the Red Army was being carried out: only 
workers and peasants who did not exploit the labour of 
others were subject to military training, while universal 
military service did not extend to the bourgeoisie. 

The orientation towards one-man management and the 
employment of bourgeois specialists encountered the op- 
position of the "Left Communists", who maintained that 
this approach clashed with the socialist character of Soviet 
power. One of the "Left Communists", dsinsky, even 
identified one-man management with "hierarchic and 
authoritarian forms of dictatorship".! The Right-wing, 
Menshevik, opposition went along with the "Left Com- 
munists". Menshevik L A. Isuv, for example, alleged 
that Lenin's policy of reorganising industrial management 
"threatens to deprive the proletariat of its basic economic 
gains and turn it into a victim of unrestrained bourgeois 
exploitation".^ Later, at the Ninth Bolshevik Party Con- 
gress, the fairly powerful " Democratic Centralism" f ac- 
tion^ opposed Lenin's principle of dhe-inan miaaagemeiir 



1 See Voprosy istorii KPSS, 1969, No. 3, p. 67. 

2 Vperyod, April 25, 1918, 

3 Democratic Centralists (Dedsts)— a group which took shape 
in 1919-1920 out of the remnants of the "Left Commumsts" faction. 
Its members favoured freedom of factions and groupings in the 
Bolshevik Party, which would have lent it the semblance of bour- 
geois and sucial-rcfonnist parties; proposed weiikening- the Party's 
leading role in the Soviets and trade unions. Members of that group 
were e;q>clled from the Party at the 15th Congress in 1927. 
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. .In a workers* and peasants' republic there should be 
collective management," said Democratic Centralist 
K. K. Yurenev.l 

Strange as it may seem, these assertions, of which time 
itself has demonstrated the erroneousness, are being re- 
peated by modern ultra-Lcit- wingers in the West. For 
instance, the well-Rnown French economist Charles Bet- 
te lheim who has succumbed to Maoist influence interprets 
L&ln^ policy of enltsting the services of specialists as 
allegedly attesting to "a large bourgeois presence" in the 
state apparatus and the formation of a "state bourgeoisie".^ 

They ignore^thejim^le fact that all responsible posts 
in the state apparatus were by representatives of the 
^J2i^S.cIas5iand. its Party,' so that the specialists (who, as 
we have already mentioned, had no serious material priv- 
ileges) worked under their control and thjMefore could 
"StiHt-Wlemeot.the policy pf diis.Party. " 

The evolution of Soviet power's relations with the bour- 
geois intelligentsia demonstrates the positive features of 
proletarian dictatorship, that its _atjitude to its class 
eneinies is not confin ed to thei r suppression and that it 
wins over to its M3e"whole social groups under a bona 
fide delusion. 



PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES OF MANAGEMENT 

The aggravation of the problem of effective manage- 
ment and the development of centralisation as a method 
of its solution made itself felt above all in the activity 
of the Soviets. Being a profoundly progressive anti-bour- 
. _ geois phenomenon, , rejection of "division of powers" 
'En^ tended to mix up competences within the Soviets, and 

Ninth Congress of the RCP(B). Minutes. Moscow, i960, p. 45 
(in Ruasian). 

3 Charles Bettdhdm, La lutte de classes en URSS. PremUre 
pirwde 1917-1923, Paris, 1974, pp. 121-22, 222. 
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the latter circumstance, in view of the inexperience and 
inadequate cultural level of their personnel, often bred 
irresponsibility, confusion and stagnation in their activity. 
It was only natural and logical, therefore, that all this 
enhanced the role and prerogatives of the executive com- 
i^ttees elected by the Soviets, which, under~'tiie~new 
consiitufional'actsi were now subordinate not only to cor- 
responding congresses of Soviets but also to higher 
executive bodies beginning with the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People's Com- 
missars, Another step t owards centralisation was the 
reorganisation ot' theSoviets (completed by the summer 
of 1918) according to the administrative^ territorial prin- 
ciple (instead of the production principle), and also 
the establishment of extraordinary organs of authority in 
the localities — revolutionary committees which temporar- 
ily replaced the Soviets. AlItHcsc measures, however, far 
from always ^iimnated the confusion of competences 
because for a long time it remained unclear as to who 
was to perform le gislat ive functions. 

The Soviets' executive committees where there was a 
particularly large number of Party members frequently 
substituted themselves for the Soviets and their congres- 
ses. This was a protective reaction of the ruling Bolshevik 
Party to the fact that bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elc- 
m ents managed to infiltrate the Soviets by taking 
advantage of the inexperience and political naivety of 
some groups of the working population and the democratic 
principle of election. On the other hand, practice showed 
that management was not as simple a matter as it had 
seemed before. 

Here is how L enin characteris ed the correction which 
specific Russian reality introduced into the Marxist under- 
standing of the dictatorship of the proletariat as its 
"direct" power: The result of the "low cultural level is 
that the Soviets, which by virtue of their programme are 
organs of gom-nment by the working people, are in fact 
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organs of government for the working people by the 
advanced section of the proletariat, but not by the working 
people as a whole". ^ 

On the other hand, the fact that executive bodies were 
frequently substituted for the Soviets, and Party cells for 
executive committees, even if at times this was dictated 
by considerations of revolutionary expediency, inevitably 
clashed with the programmatic principles of communist 
self-government. The EigliflfP^ty Congress warned Party 
groups agafnst mixing up their functions with those of 
the Soviets and against substituting the Soviets by executive 
committees. And yet the next Party congress noted that 
this was still being done. Even Lenin's critics from the left 
recog^ni sed the need to intro3uce_ c^{arri"''centraHsmg" 
amendments into the principle^ of communist self-govern- 
ment. 

GentraHsatipjLJeaded Jak.apparatus. Sad 
as it may be, but it was predsely during^the war period, 
when the Soviet state was in need of an economy drive, 
bureaucracy, already on a new soil, began to develop. To 
be exact, however, in those spheres of public life where 
the old state apparatus had been completely demolished 
(foreign policy, justice and so on), the political and psycho- 
logical climate and the morality of the personnel were 
genumely democratic. On the whole, however, the hope 
that bureaucracy would be swiftly suppressed, proved pre- 
mature. Lenin emphasised the need to fight "against the 
bureaucratic distortion of the Soviet form of organisation" 
iiOiis 'The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government.^ 
A year later £hc Eighth Party Congress stated lliat bureau- 
cracy was beginning to revive within the Soviet system.^ 

This bureaucracy d id not have the "classical" features 
which Max Weber described as rationality, professional 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 183. 

2 Ibid., Vol 27, p. 275. 

3 Sec CPSU in ResoluHons VoL 2, p. 45. 
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training and efficiency,^ it was a backward, Asiatic 
bureaucracy, a product of the conditions prevailing in 
Soviet kussia'atTEat tune: aTowlevel ot general culture, 
the dispersion of the predominantly rural society, the war 
and ruin which necessitated extreme centralisation; taking 
all these factors in account, Lenin justly characterised 
bureaucracy in Russia as "a legacy oT the 'siege' It wa?^ 
owing' teTEis fact that the administrative apparatus be- 
came inflated, unwieldy and inefficient. All this in no way 
means that centralisation in itself engenders bureaucracy. 
Lenin pointed^out_^atit would be a mistake to mix up 
demSo^HT'cenMiSBiiriraa"^^^ considered 
it essentiaTthar&e working people participate actively in 
building socialism. It is noteworthy that experienced Party_ 
workers in the localities, where they wieI3ed enormous 
authority, not only did not become bureaucrats but, on 
the contrary, built up large_ groups of activists consist- 
ing of advanced workers and peasants as a d^^fOH^L 
counterpoise to bureaucracy. 

Almost, ail -o£ -the advanced workers and professional 
revolutionaries who had been assigned to the state ap- 
paratus in the first months following the establishment of 
Soviet power w ent to the _fro nt, where many of them were _ 
killed. Lenin acknowledged with bitterness that "the sec- 
tion of workers who are governing is inordinately, in- 
credibly small' It was a great help, of course, that those 
sections of the working people who acquired an educa- 
tion in the course of the cultural revolution could be pro- 
moted to leading posts. It was necessary to give young 
Party members who were closely connected with the broad 
sections of the people greater access to the state apparatus; 
to give them the right to control over the old employees so 
that they could learn while exercising this control; to give 

* Max Weber, Wirtschaft und GeselUckaft, Tubingen, 1922, 
SS. 650-78. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL »2. p. 352. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 183. 
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them a chance to display their abilities and prove their 
worth in handling responsible jobs. And yet the "new- 
comers" lacked adequate professional training. That pre- 
sumably accounted for the fact that Lenin considered it 
possible to draw all working people into the administration 
of the state only by means of "a series of gradual 
measures . . . carefully selected aad unfailingly imple- 
mented".^ 

A decision was taken to set up "i ndustrial ad ministra- 
tion courses" at large enterprises for the liest workers in 
order to train them in production management. In 1920 
the People's Commissariat of Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection with a ramified network of local branches was 
established vnth a view to extending the control of the 
working people over the state apparatus and teaching 
them the art of management The ideal was to ensure that 
the entire working population should learn to work in 
the bodies of this commissariat. Already in the first half 
of 1921 approximately 90,000 people worked at different 
times in them and in assistance cells. 

The main thing was that the Party, while retaining its 
political leadership, should maint^n its unity with tfe,e 
masses, setting them an example by its social behaviour 
and seeking neither a privileged nor an elitist status. It 
was absolutely necessary to purge the Party and the 
state apparatus of bureaucrats who, while professing 
loyalty to Soviet power, abused their official status to 
further their selfish interests. The Eighth All-Russia Con- 
ference of the RCP(B} (December 1919) demanded that all 
Party members, whatever their official status, occupation 
or education, should take part in both public physical 
labour ( subbotn iks and voskresniks, including heavy 
manual work), and management, passing from the simpl- 
est, say, militia and office duties to production control 
right up to and including work in the state apparatus. 



1 Ibid., p. 109. 
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The principle was proclaimed of systematic renewal of 
state officials and alt ernation of administrative work_ 
with physical la bour iif ^he proHuction sphereT ~" ~ 

Regarding bureaucracy as one of the main enemies of 
the re\'olution Lenin and the Party could not let the 
struggle against bureaucracy undermine the efficiency of 
management ensured by adequate centralisation which 
was achieved through much bitter experience and 
guaranteed the existence and development of the Soviet 
state. It was with gon<l reason that in his criticism of the 
"Democratic Centralists" at the Ninth Party Congress 
Lenin said that there was "not a trace of anything practical 
or businesslike"* in their theses. And still earlier, thinking 
over the reasons for the weakness of the organisational 
aspect of the matter, Lenin made a note for himself that 
regrettably "the slogan of practical ability and business- 
like methods has enjoyed little popularity among revolu- 
tionaries".^ 

The reasons lay in the specific climate of the first 
revolutionary months — in the passion for the destructive 
aspect of the revolution, in the belief that all constructive 
problems would be solved by themselves, without pains- 
taking day-to-day work. This climate is inherent in many 
revolutions; it was not by accident that decades after, in 
characterising the greatness and difficulties of the Cuban 
revolution, Che Guevara noted that the masses were pre- 
jrared to die for the revolution, but not to work for it. It 
was this climate that created a natural sensation that 
revolution was a "holiday"; but if this sensation became 
preponderant and overshadowed the constructive aims 
which could be attained only by intensive work, it led to 
fruitless ultra-revolutionarism. 

Finally, it was necessary to build up management on 
scientific foundations, for tiiat was the sole guarantee of 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 466. 
» Ibid., Vol. 27. p. 213. 
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its efficiency. In his works written in that period Lenin 
frequently mentioned the need to reduce the state ap- 
paratus and abolish duplication and excessive account- 
ini:;,, and the importanct; of Iniplcnicnting the latest 
Western managerial methods. But in order to accomplish 
afr thtff it" Vas necessary to take advantage of even the 
minutest opportunity to glacejjolitical and general culture 
within the reach of the foimeriy jlliteratc masses. That 
was why' Lenin's famous appeal to the delegates of the 
Third Congress of the Komsomol which took place during 
the civil war was perfectly logical, although it did come as 
a surprise to many. He, summoned young people to study in 
order to enrich their minds with "all those facts that are 
indispensable to liie well-educated man of today". ^ Lenin 
paHicuIarly emphasised the importance of technical 
education essential for the industrialisation of the country 
"on a modern basis, in accordance with the last worM' 
in science".^ 

All measures taken to improve the administration of 
the state and society show that the country's leaders were 
aware that the class content of power and the efficiency 
of management wFre^fwo different issues. The October 
Revolution and the establishment of a socialist state 
signified a giant leap forward in the history of mankind. 
Yet the general progressive nature of the new system did_ 
not automatically guarantee its rational functioning. 

. .The art of administration," Lenin said, "does not 
descend from heaven, it is not inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
And the fact that a class is the leadin g clas s does not make 
it at once capable of aHmimstering."^ 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol St. p. 288. 

2 Ibid., p. 289. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 457. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF WAR COMMUNISM 
IN THE COUNTKYSIDE 

We have already seen how, in connection with the 
Decree on Land, the Bolshevik Party, while considering 
that agriculture would benefit most from large-scale 
social production, decided to carry out, in accordance with 
the wishes of the peasant masses, an equalitarian redistri- 
bution of the land, which meant a stimulation of^ petty 
commodity production, and as it happened, also kulak _and 
capitalist production. For even if kulak farms had the 
same size '6f~pIots as other peasants, the fact that the 
kulaks had more implements and draught animals and also 
stocks of commodities fit to be exchanged for other goods, 
and finally their efficient management, shrewdness and 
tightfistedncss enabled them, naturally not without 
exploitation of hired labour, to make their farms highly 
profitable, while the majority of other peasants lived from 
hand to mouth. AH this stratified the countryside, but not 
immediately and not always into clear-cut sections. 

Even before the October Revolution Lenin spoke of the 
need to establish special Agricultural Labourers' and Poor 
Peasants' Soviets in the countryside. The appearance of 
such Soviets would have disclosed the political differen- 
tiation of the peasantry and led to an independent orga- 
nisation of the agricultural proletariat.' The Party, how- 
ever, took into account that the Soviets which appeared 
in the rural areas initially united tlic entire peasantry, 
and therefore did not speed'up its socio-political differen- 
tiation at once. 

The Soviet Government entrusted united local land 
committees, which appeared prior to the October Revolu- 
tion, and Peasants' Soviets to redistribute the confiscated 
landed estates. In other words, during the first months 
(right up to the summer of 1918) Soviet power in the 



* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol 24, pp. 292-93. 
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countryside relied not only on the proletariat, as it did in 
towns, but on the peasantry as a whole.* It follows, there- 
fore, that at the outset the October Revolution in the 
countryside was chiefly directed against the big landown- 
ers, and consequently waS — Bourgeois-democratic in 
character. This circumstance, however, did not in the 
least deprive it of its socialist nature, or rather potentially 
socialist for the peasants at the time. 

The Bolshe^k Party was undeviating in its determina- 
tion to bring the socialist revolution to a victorious con- 
clusion. Paradoxical as it may seem, of great help in this 
respect was the Decree on Land. In spite of its Narodnik 
essence, it included cTauses whicIi could be used for anti- 
bourgeois purposes: abolition of private property in land, 
prohibition of the sale, purchase and lease of land and 
exploitation of hired labour. These points were repeated 
and concretised in {he January 19 IS Decree on the 
Sgcml^^ion of Land which stipulated that land could 
onTjTlje used by those who tilled it. Here socialisation 
was interpreted In the pcasant-equalitarian sense; a note- 
worthy drcumstance was that representatives of the Left 
Socialist-RevoUitionaricK took an active part in working 
out the decree. On Lenin's proposal it proclaimed the 
priority right of collective farms to use land and stipulated 
that land should be allotted in the first place to landless 
peasants and agricultural labourers. It also envisaged the 
possibility of the free alienation of livestock and imple- 
ments owned by^'Tafms extensively employing hired 
labour, including both the landed estates" and kulak 
farms. And allhough the decree did chart the way for 
the transformation of the countryside, this clause was.,iiot 
im pleme nted in full, for it was hardly possible to ascer- 
tain exactly, ttTquSfe Lenin, "how profound the class 
cleavage is among the peasants, which had undoubtedly 
grown more profound of late as a division into agricul- 



1 See V. I. Unin, CoUectfd Works, Vol. 29. p. 190, 
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tural labourers, wage-workers and poor peasants ('semi- 
proletarian'), on the one hand, and wealthy and middle 
peasants, on the other. Such questions will be, and can be, 
decided only by experience".^ The Party won the support 
of the countryside in the October Revolution precisely 
because it regarded experience and the revolutionary cre- 
ativity and self-education of the masses as tlie supreme 
criterion of its political behaviour. This approach, which 
was both realistic and creative, was opposed by the op- 
portunists, Kautsky for example, who blamed the Bolshevik 
Party for givtSg the peasants an opportunity of^ doing; 
whatever they wanted with the land.'Fut true Marxists- 
Leninists regarded this reproach as a praise. 

The redistribution of the landed estates and equalitarian 
land tenure helped towards a certain social levelling out 
of the countryside where middle peasants began to pre- 
vail. Nevertheless, the social differentiation and the class 
struggle were not eliminated, but were rather driven inside. 
The poorest peasants, although they also received land, 
discovered that a shortage of money, implements, livestock 
and seeds prevented them from efficiently running their 
farms. Bitter and bloody clashes between the kulaks and 
the poor peasants became more and more frequent. Here 
is'Xstiorl "r^lTwtich appeared in the IzvesHa on April 
2, 1918: "A sharp differentiation between the wealthy 
and the poor peasants is taking place in villages. The mer- 
ciless civil war is assuming ever greater dimrasions In 

their struggle against the kulaks the poorest peasants_in . 
the village of Smirnovo decided to r esort to terror. The 
kulaks agreed to make concessions after 12 of them had 
been killed. . . ." It often happened that the poor peasants 
and soldiers just back from the frontlines were done out 
of their shares of land and in their class struggle sought 
help from Workers' Soviets in towns. 

Proletarian power calculated that it could ensure the 



1 Vt I- Lenin, Collected Works, Wvl %i, p. 71, 
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supply of food to towns without resorting to force for a 
certain period. Under the Decree on Grain Monopoly, all 
surplus grain and fodder had to be handed over to the 
state. But the peasants refused to comply. The food situa- 
tion in Moscow, Petrograd and other grain -consumin,^ in- 
dustrial regions grew from bad to worse: they were short 
of 180 million poods' of grain at a timt; when according 
to the People's Commissariat foi- Ai^ricultLire's estima- 
tes the grain-producing gubernias had a surplus of 65^) 
million poods. In^Jhejprinj;^f 1918 ^rge industrial re- 
g ions wer e on the verge o? famine. Between November 1, 
1917, and~Sugust I, 1918, only ten per cent of the mini- 
mum amount of necessary grain and even a smaller pro- 
portion of other food products had been procured. This 
was due, among other things, to the destruction of large 
lande d estates which had provided the bulk of marketable 
gram. On the other hand, there was a sharp increase in 
food consumption in the rural areas themsHvcs; for the 
first ti me m"the B Bfory of £[ussia ■fliejoeMant^ had enough 
to^eat 

AfteTthe liquidation of the landed estates, it was the 
kulaks who found themselves in ppssession_of the bulk of 
the'marTcetable grain. In this connection the Government 
intensffie3TtTmeasures of coercion. In May 1918 it passed 
a decree "On granting the People's Commissar for Food 
emergency powers in the struggle against the rural bour- 
geoisie hoarding grain reserves and speculating in them". 
Peasants who refused to deliver strain were proclaimed 
enemies of the people and could be sentenced to not less 
than a ten-year prison term and their property confiscated. 

Food detachments consisting of urban workers were 
sent to villages. It was a great campaign for grain to save 
not only the proletariat but in facf'the'ehtire urban popu- 
lation from starvation. Tt was an extreme measure, for 
all ordinary steps to obtain grain proved futile. This 



* 1 pood approximately equals 16 Jdlogtams, — Ed, 
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drive called for no less heroism than the fighting at the 

fronts. There were cases when the peasants voluntarily 
handed over their grain to the food detachments, but 
more often it was necessary to conduct thorough searches 
and forcibly requisition the grain. Frequently these de- 
tachments encountered armed resistance on the part of 
some of the peasants. 

The worsening food situation and the plans to speed 
up the socialist revolution in the countryside made it nec- 
essary to look for a reliable social base there. The food 
detachments were regarded as suitable vehicle of the rev- 
olution. But as distinct from the town Soviets of Work- 
ers' and Soldiers' Deputies which automatically expelled 
the exploiting elements, the Soviets in the countryside 
were not (it for this task inasmuch as they represented all 
sections of the peasantry, including those who lived by 
exploiting the labour of others.^ In some villages the old 
"commune" dominated by the moneyed peasants operated 
behind the signboard of rural Soviets (restriction of suf- 
frage was legalised only with the adoption of the Soviet 
Constitution of July 10, 1918). The required organ was 
found in the person of the poor peasants' committees 
which were empowered to take over authority in the lo- 
calities from the "cluttered" So\dets. The Decree on the 
Organisation of Poor Peasants' Committees ^vas promul- 
gai^ on June U, 1918. As 'a rule they were formed of 
the poorest peasants with the help and often under the 
guidance of representatives of the urban proletariat, name- 
ly, members of the food detachments. Kulaks and other 
wealthy proprietors and also peasants employing hired 
labour in excess of their personal rcqmrements were barred 
from elections to these committees. 



* In May 1918, Y. M. Svcrdlov noted witi regret that "fculak- 
bourgcois elements were playing the leading role in the rural volost 
Soviets" [Minutes of the Sittings of the AU-Russia Central Bxectuive 
Committee of the 4th ConvoaUion, 1920, p. 294 (in Russian).] 
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JninUy wilh the food dctiichinents the poor peasants* 
committees in the latter half of 1918 redistributed the 
land in favour of the middle, and particularly of the poor 
peasants, and reduced the kulalc allotments by ap- 
proximately 50 million hectares (out of the 80 million 
which were in their possession). Under the decree on 
their organisation the poor peasants' committees helped 
the Food Commissariat's agencies to expropriate surplus 
grain, agricultural implements and other property from 
the "kulaks and the rich" and to distribute them among 
the poor peasants. The Government confirmed the ban on 
leasing land and employing hired labour. All these 
measures resulted in the partial expropriation of the rural 
bourgeoisie, partial because the movement for setting up 
poor peasants' committees naturally did not extend to. 
territories whidb, were at that Sme"5tiir "controlled by the 
counter-rcvoludonaries, including such key agricultural 
areas as the Ukraine, the Don area, part of the Kuban 
Territory an3" also Siberia. On the other hand, through 
the committees and food detachments the poor peasants 
received part of the grain and other property confiscated 
from the wealthy rural sections and as a result swelled 
the ranks of the middle farmers. Carried out by the poor 
peasants' committees, the second redistribution of the land 
lc\ tlled out the status of the peasants to a still greater 
degree. 

At that time Lenin attached exceptional importance to 
the activity of the poor peasants' committees. There was 
a period when he regarded their establishment as "the 
key problem ... in our whole revolution".^ Explaining to 
the poor peasants that it was essential for them to unite 
without delay, he proclaimed war against the kulaks as 
"tj^/aji, decisive fight".^ People's Commissar for Food 
A. D. Tsyurupa who advanced the idea of setting up poor 



* V. 1. Lt-nin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 171. 
3 Ibid., p. 56, 
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peasants' committees in all rural areas declared: "We 
propose a war against the rural bourgeoisie who have 
laid their hands on the grain. We propose the most ruth- 
less war, a war to the end."' 

The establishment of these committees energised the 
i)oor peasants and awakened them to political activity. 
More than 100,000 village and volost poor peasants' com- 
mittees were set up in 33 gubernias of the Russian Repub- 
lic. The alliance of the urban and rural lower strata 
against bourgeois and petty-bourgeois elements was in 
line with the initial plan for further developing the 
' socialist revolution and, in the final count, stimulated this 
development. If the hard peasant shell which concealed 
heterogeneous (as regards their class nature) elements had 
remained intact, the proletarian town would not have 
found fertile soil for the Spread of socialist prindples 
throughout the country. 

Parallel with the policy of getting the poor peasants 
to unite in their committees, Txnin and the Party strove 
to invigorate socialist relations of production in the 
countryside. In accordance with tiie Party programme 
documents the decrees promulgated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in that period pointed out the ^adyantage s of the _ 
collective cultivation of land on la rge farm s, and were at 
fii st quite critical about the petty peasant economy. Thus, 
the RegiL^ia£ions_ .on -Socialist Organisation of Land 
ExploitsSkinadopted by the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee on February 14, 191!) spoke of the need to 
move from individual to joint forms of land tenure; that 
large Soviet fanns/ communes, joint" cidHv^ltw^ of land 
and other forms of collective land tenure were the best 
means of attaining this aim and that therefore all forms 
of individual land tenure should be regarded as transient 
and outdated. The Regulations also said that efforts would 



* Quoted from V. P. Geraaimyut, TAtf Seginmng of the Socialist 
Revolution in Ih^ Cwntryside, Moscow, 1958, p. 58 (in Russian). 
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be made to "create a single production economy", to 
ensure the needs of socialised farms in the first place and 
only after that the needs of the indi^ddual farmers. The 
rural producers' co-operatives were granted tlic right to 
receive subsidies and loans. It was along these lines that 
the introduction of the new organisation of land exploita- 
tion was started, but only started because it involved only 
a small portion of cultivated land. In February 1919 the 
All-Russia Central Executive Committee passed a de- 
cision "On the Socialist Organisation of Land Exploitation 
and on Measures for Switching^ to Socialist Agriculture". 
It orientate?' tHe countryMde towards socialist forms of 
land cuUivation, while individual small peasant farming 
was pointedly relegated to last place and all its forms were 
qualified as "transient and outdated". This was a step 
forward both in comparison with the Decree on Land 
and also with the Decree on Socialisation. I n comp lete 
conformity with the policy of War Communism ^d 
centralisation, the decision stated in part: "The organisa^ 
tibn of land exploitation should be based on efforts to 
establish a single production economy which would provide 
a maximum of economic benefits for the Soviet Republic 
with the least expenditure of people's labour."^ It also 
envisaged the requisition of agricultural implements from 
the wealthy sections of the peasantry. 

At the same time, it was believed that the transition 
to collective forms of labour in the countryside would be 
accomplished only when the ovciwhelming majority of 
the rural population would become aware of its 
expediency. Lenin wrote that "it would be the greatest 
folly to try to introduce socialised farming by decree",- 
and that "the transition from small individual peasant 
farms to coUediye farming wU take some time and can 



* Decisions of the Party and the Government on Economic Issues. 
Vol. ], Moscow, 1967» p. 109 (in Russian). 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. HI. 
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certainly not be accomplished at one stroke".* He resolutely^ 
opposed anji^ attemjits forcib ly to i mpose collective forms 
ot farming ontEe peasants^ ~~ " 

Communes, where everything was common property 
from land and cattle to household utensils, were set up 
in some places, usually on the basis of former landed 
estates and often by the revolutionary workers. State-run 
farms (forerunners of the present-day state farms) were 
set up on a slightly wider scale. More widespread were 
associations for the joint cultivation of land and artels 
which were the lowest form of producers' co-operatives 
and which socialised only a part, usually about a half, of 
the cultivated land. Evidently the cause lay in the fact 
that collective work in combination with the principle of 
private property better than anything else coincided with 
the peasantry's communal traditions intertwined with its 
small-proprietor mentality. Furthermore, it should be 
taken into account tiiat many communes were such in 
name only and in fact, were nothing more than artels. 



Growth In the Number of Socialised Fanns 
During War Communism 



YearsS 


Conimuaes 


Artels and asso- 
ciations lo: Um 
Joint cultivation 
□f land 


state [arni3 


1918 


975 


604 


3.101 


1919 


■ 1 .961 


4,227 


3.547 


1920 


1,892 


8.608 


4,384 



In accordance with the principles of its social policy, 

the Soviet state, naturally, helped to develop the com- 
munes in the first place. But however attractive the idea 
of communes may have been, they were extremely weak 
economically. More or less well-off farmers did not join 
them; only the poor peasants did. And so it happened that 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL 28, p. 341. 
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the communes, and for that matter the majority of the 
artels, had land but no cattle, no implements and no 
money. Most of them were inefficient as a result, and 
Lenin called some of them "alms-houses".^ The mitial 
enthusiasm over the establishment of the first communes 
prevented a sober appraisal of the fact that they were 
very far removed from genuinely communist principles 
and were the embodiment of primitive, consumer-type 
"communism" based on natural farming. 

As regards the state farms, many of them existed only 
on paper, or were extremely inefficient. On top of that 
the peasants in general were not disposed to preserve the 
large farms and preferred to divide them among them- 
selves. 

It would have seemed that in conditions of a direct 
shift to equalitarian production and distribution collective 
forms of farming would have blossomed forth. But the 
opposite was the case. And the main reasons were 
obviously that the method of reorientating socio-economic 
development by decree and administrative methods had 
not been prepared economically and thus proved to be 
inapplicable, and also that this reorientation could have 
been effected only on the basis of painstaking socio-psycho- 
logical as well as technical and economic preparations. 
Of the utmost importance was the socio-psychological state 
of the peasants in that period. They had just taken over 
the land of the big landowners, something they had 
dt%am'ed about for cenfunes, and were all set to try and 
use it on their customary, individual basis. There was little 
ground to expect that having set themselves this objective 
the peasants would readily give it up and turn en masse 
to collective farming. 

Of the total confiscated land area per cent passed 
into the hands of individual farmers, 11 per cent was 
taken over by the state and a mere 3 per cent was dis- 



1 V. I. Lcmn, Collected Works, Vol. SI, p. 527. 
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tributed among agricultural co-operatives. The decree of 
February 14, 1919, w hich m ade it incumbent on the com- 
munes and state farms to supply agricultural produce to 
^own? simply could not be implemented. And yet the 
comrnunes were the shoots of new relations in the country- 
side, in the most stagnant layer of Russia's society, and 
therein lay their main purpose. The results of their activit^___pi^ ^ 
could not but be influenced by the fact that just^;^ts\t£e ^-^^a^ ■ 
individual farmers, they had to hand over all surplus food 
products to the Food Commissariat's agencies. 

At the end of 1918 and the beginning of 1919 an in- 
tensive discussion over the ways agriculture should be 
organised was conducted in the So\det press. Some Party 
members regarded the communes as a model of communist 
production. Nevertheless, the Eighth Party Congress 
qualified the organisation of the communes as one "of a 
scries of measures towards the organisation of large-scale 
socialist production".' The speaker in the Congress's 
agrarian section V. V. Kurayev acknowledged that "there 
was a period when the policy of Soviet power was 
characterised by a particularly strong tendency in favour 
of the communes. . . . Support was given only to the com- 
munes; nothing but communes were organised and at- 
tention was focused only on communes or collectives close- 
ly resembling communes. Insufficient attention was paid 
to all other types of farming; practice has shown, however, 
that this policy was not fidly correct, and this should be 
admitted".2 

CIRCUMSPECTION IS NEEDED 

Gradually the Party arrived at the conclusion that only 
those forms of socialised labour and production which 
would appeal to the middle peasants — the principal figure 



1 The Eighth Congress of the RCP(B). . . , p. 405. 
3 Ibid., p. m 
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in the countryside— should be introduced in agriculture. 
"We must accelerate the socialisation of agriculture, we 
must win over the middle peasants," it was emphasised in 
the report of the agrarian section at the Eighth Congress. 
"Of course, the middle peasantry will not join the com- 
mune. They will find it inacceptable. The middle 
peasantry will accept more primitive forms of socialisation 
of agriculture. And it is our duty to advocate and develop 
these primitive forms and furnish them every assis- 
tance The main idea behind this slogan (socialised 

cultivation of land. — Y. A.) will provide the peasants 
with such a form of collective farming which they will ac- 
cept with the least difficulty, and the transition to which 
would not abruptly violate the conditions and way of 
farming they were used to, so as to enable them to ac- 
complish this transition imperceptibly."^ 

One of the delegates to the Congress made the point 
that, as he put it, "for us communists the creation of social- 
ist agriculture is in the long run a rise in agricultural 

production as a whole We do not in the least, will 

not and should not give up our efforts to raise the pro- 
ductivity nf agricultural industry whatever its form, even 
up to and including individual farming" ^ 

Premature socialisation would not have strengthened 
communist relations — on the contrary, it would have com- 
pietel^isorganised the country. So it was not surprising 
that when in 1919 the Soviet Government of the Ukr^ne 
proposed that state farms should become the basis of the 
countryside, Lenin made the following objection; "Under 
nojcircumstances can we organise our affairs in that way. 
We must accept the fact that we should convert only a 
very small part of the progressive farms into state farms, 
otherwise we shall not elFect a bloc with the petty 
peasants— and we need that bloc."^ 



» Ibid,, pp. 236-37. 

2 Ibid., p. 267. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 19S. 
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Life itself showed that it was necessary to approach 
the problem of socialist reorganisation of the countryside 
with circumspection and that it was most important to 
take the interests and habits of the rural population into 
account, and most expedient to orientate peasantry on the 
Simplest forms of co-operation, even simpler than associa- 
tions for joint cultivation of land, above all, on establish- 
ing supply and marketing co-operatives. It also showed 
that disregard for the actual state of affairs for the sake 
of general principles was fraught with danger. 

The poor peasants' committees seriously undermined the 
kulaks, but they did not eliminate them as a class. Having 
adapted themselves to the new conditions the kulaks began^ 
to inyesUnoney_injff^^^ including food pro- 

ducFs, cattle, farming implements and all sorts of utensils, 
all of which they often hid from the food detachments 
and poor peasants' committees. They also engaged mten- 
sively in speculation and virtually all of tKem "loaned 
grained other products to the needy peasants. The 
wealthy sections of the peasants not only introduced a 
corvee system^ but also leased land, and emproyed hireH^ 
Ia"5our. In order to circum^'ent the law they hired farm- 
hands by the day under the pretext of friendly, neighbour- 
ly services. 

The purpose of the poor peasants' committees was to 
intensify the class struggle in the countryside. But in the 
long run, however, the countryside became even more 
middle-peasant as a result of their policy. A survey in 
22 gubernias disclosed that 79.5 per cent (as compared 
with 60.5 per cent in 1917) of the households owned up 
to four hectares of sown land, while the proportion of 
peasants who had no sown land dropped from 10.6 per 



* The poor peasants who loaned grain, money, farming imple- 
ments or cattle from the wealthy, peasants payed off thdr debt by 
working a specified number of day* for the latter. 
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cent m 1917 to 4.7 per cent, while the proportion of 
peasants with more than 10 hectares of sown land fell 
from 3.7 per cent In 1917 to 0.5 per c ent. 

The equalitarian redistributions of land which were con- 
ducted by the village communes and which fclie poor 
peasants' committees turned into a regular practice (often 
once a year) resulted in a still further social levelling of 
the countryside. Although these r edistribut ions prevented 
thcku laks f rom aniassi-ig- land, they aKo Tiad their 
negative" aspects inasmuch as they made the peasant lose 
interest in raising soi! fertility. At theUm^"; member of 
the ATI-Russia" Central Executive Committee Petrushkin, 
himself a peasant, wrote that the peasant "thinks along the 
following lines: the Jand does not belong to me; today or 
tomorrow it will be taken away from mc and turned over 
to somebody else. Why should I work fur others? So he 
does not till the land (or, rather, does not put in the 
necessary amount of work and looks through his fingers 
at all this business), neglects it and it no longer yields 
the amount of products which, given good care, it would 
have been possible to obtain from it".' So the equalitarian 
principle, democratic as it was, could not be grafted to 
*^^^"P™P^^^*o^ psychology and acted as a brake on 
economic development. It was with good reason that sonic 
Soviefwritings published in 1920s characterised the period 
of the activity of the pooi^peasants' committees as a devia- 
tion from the proletarian" revolution inasmuch as their 
policy "overstepped the limits of economic expediency and 
consequently w^ Reactionary in the economic respect".^ 
It should he mentioned, h^eyer, that the authors of such 
works overlooked the f act that ^he^ supreme meaning^ 
revolution did not lie in narrowly undSitood econamic 



^ See Y. Polyakov, 7ke Transition to NEP and the Soviet 
Peasantry, Moscow, 1967, p. 92 {in Russian). 

2 r,. Kritsman, rierok Period of the Great Russian RevohtUon, 
Moscow, 1926, pp. 68-69 (in Russian). 
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expediency, that a revolution as a mass, and in this sense, 
a spontaneous moVement could not precisely follow any _ 
rational plans and that the political efficacy of the policy _ 
of the poor peasants^" cSbSmi ttees had to be paid for in 
oric\va y~of" an other. 

'TTojfen^Jippened that revolutlonary-tran^ormations 

in rural areas were accompanied by steps that undermined 
and disorganised the productive forces. "The expropria- 
tion oT^Ke kulaks,'* admitted delegate to the EigKfH 
Congress of tlic RCP(B) A. K, Mitrofanov, "frequen- 
tly de^enei'ated into sen§gless confiscation of small 
enterprises, sucR as' windmills and watermills at a time 
when nothing was done to organise this branch of produc- 
tion." ^ 

Yet the question of inte_nsifying agricultural produc- 
tion was raised and steps were taken to solve it at least 
to a certain extent. In November 191S a decree was 
passed on granting subsid ies and loans to agricultural 
co-operatives to enable them to improve farming. But 
the" decree produced no important changes inasmuch 
as the co-operatives were weak and the situation 
caused by the civil war was not conducive to its imple- 
mentation. 

Despite the fact that the decree on the establishment 
of the poor peasants' committees stipulated that middle 
peasants would take part in them — Lenin noted at ttat 
time: ". . .We are not even fighting the middle peasant, 
let alone the poor peasant"^ — development often took a 
different course, particularly in fertile, more prosperous 
rural regions. Here the middle peasants were regarded as 
"middle kulaks" and we re barre d from taking part in 
elections to^ the poor peasants' committees. On the other 
hand, the correspondSig~'arficles ot tHe Constitution, as 
we have mentioned earlier, were worded in such a way 



1 The Eighth Congress of the SiCP{B). ... p. 269. 
a V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 523. 
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that the poorest peasants and the agricultural proletariat 
were placed in opposition not to tlie kulaks alone. Inci- 
dentally, Lenin at that time also opposed "peasant 
Soviets", because the country needed "Soviets of farm 
labourers and of poor peasants".^ 

The extreme measures carried out by the poor peasants' 
committe'^faimed the Barnes of the class struggle in the 
rural areas. But it did not develop along- similar lines in 
all areas. Central Russia, where the rural capitalists had 
drawn a clear line between themselves and the working 
rural population even before the revolution, had its 
specific traditions of the peasant revolutionary movement 
and was predominantly subject to Bolshevik influence due 
to the proximity of industry and the presence of a devel- 
oped working class. Therefore the village in that part of 
the country became an ally of the revolutionary town. But 
the fertile centre of commodity grain production — Don, 
Kuban, the Ukraine, Lower Volga Area and Southern 
Urals — became Russia's Vendue. There the rural popula- 
tioh^was we^^ttdcr, the kula^mo re influen tial and the 
industrial proletariat considerably weakerTTn July and 
August 1918 alone more than 200 armed actions against 
feTjeTpowcr took place in villages. But it should be noted 
tnat tHfe rebels^ slogaji ^^icH^was proclaimed on the advice 
of kulak ideologists was outwardly cautious: "For the 
Soviets, but without Communists". Although indirectly 
this slogan attested to the indestructible popularity of the 
Soviet system which gave the peasants land, the revolts 
assumed^an anti-Soviet character. They opened the road 
to'"Whiteguards and foreign interventionists who, natural- 
ly, immediately abolished the Soviets, if they had not been 
smashed prior to their arrival. Yet, in spite of the fact 
that the revolts were advantageous to the bourgeoisie, it 
cannot be denied that they were of a specifically peasant 
nature. Lenin always spoke of the demger of Napoleons 



1 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 473. 
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and Cavaignacs appearing on petty-proprietor soil, and as 
events showed a hard policy line provided an additional 
stunulus to their emergence, 

, Very soon the Soviet leadership encountered difficulties 
to. carrying out its agrarian programme and realised the 
full extent of the danger arising from the resistance of the 
I village. Characteristic in this respect was wKat Lenin said 
s^amontK after the proclamation of the decree on the estab- 
^iishment of the poor peasants' committees. Noting that 
"the poor peasants have begun to rally together very 
quickly", he promptly mentioned that "a kulak spirit, pre- 
vails among the . peasants".* Later this observation 
developed into an admission that "owing to the inexpe- 
rience of our Soviet officials and to the difficulties of the 
problem, the blows which were intended for the kulaks 
very frequently fell on the middle peasants".^ 

In these conditions Lenin searched for ways to solve 
the exceptionally acute food question and sunultaneously 
pondered on the social policy in the country. In August 
1918 he proposed that the Council of People's Com- 
mis'sars carry through a series of new measures which in 
other circumstances couFd "Kave led to serious strategic 
changes in this policy. He proposed the establishment of 
large stocks of manufactured goods to be exchanged for 
grain, a prompt and sharp increase in the purchasinj^_Eji^e 
of grain, introduction of a tax inTmd (grain) instead of 
money tax to be levied on the weaUky peasants with their 
progressive taxation, and so forth. Corresponding decrees 
were issued, grain purchasing prices were raised 200 per 
cent; furthermore, the peasants could buy manufactured 
goods from the state^only if they had delivered ^grain; 
the money tax which all peasants" paid on an'^qualtoot- 
ing was replaced by tax in kind levied in the first place on 
the kulaks and to a lesser degree ,on the middle peasants, 



1 V. I. I,cnin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 32. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 159. 
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while the poor peasants were wholly exempted from it. 
The payment of taxes did not release the peasants from 
the obligation of selling surplus foodstuffs to the state at 
fixed prices. 

There was a good harvest in 1918 so that it was possible 
to increase state purchases somewhat; but not more than 
40 p er cent of the requirements of the urBan population 
was ^TiSfied. In view of the inftation the increase in pur- 
'^asing~pfices proved to be of little benefit for the 
peasants. Moreover, because the industry, weak as it was, 
was geared to defence needs, it proved impossible to lay 
in large stocks of manufactured goods to be exchanged for 
grain. In 1920, for instance, 64 grams of nails were sold 
per household (one or two nails), eight ploughs and 
harrows per 1,000 households and only one scythe per 
household. 

The very idea of tax in kin d was constructive, provided 
it could stimulate agricultural production: it was not by 
accident that this tax subsequently paved J^e.way for the 
New EconomicPoUcy (HEP). But since, on the one hand» 
it was planned to requisition food surpluses so that the 
tax, too, consequently, turned Into a kind of requisition, 
and since, on the other, this measure was dictated by the 
needs of the army in the field, the fiscal policy in the 
countryside in fact developed into partial expropriation 
which was n ot conducive to agricultural development. 

It should be noted, however, that the idea of tax in 
kind was designed to improve the relations between Soviet 
power and the rural, predominantly middle-peasant 
population, inasmuch as their strained relations made 
themselves felt to a considerable extent. 

A crucially important role in improving the situation 
was played by the more or less timely dissolution of Jthfi 
poor _ peasants' committees. Veteran Party member 
V. P. Antonov-Saratovsky, who headed the Soviet of the 
town of Saratov, centre of a large grain-producing 
gubemia, in his reminiscences wrote about a conversation 
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he had had with Lenin at the end of 1918. "The middle 
peasant was angry ," he^ told T.enin, "because the poor 
peasants committees confused him with the kulak, and 
because, Tiaving taken everything away from the kulaks, 
they gave nothin!< to the middle peasant." Lenin's reply 
was that "the po(n- peasants" committee have fullilled 
their missicm and have to be disbanded"'.' Shortly they 
were dissolved and the Soviets in the villages were re- 
established, but this time on the political and personnel 
basis of these committees. 

A special resolution on the need to reappraise the 
Pai::tj^ attitude to the middle peasantry was passed by 
the liigKth Tarty Congress. In this respect it marked a 
turning point, for it orientated the Party on upholding the 
interests of the middle peasants. Reporting on the agrarian 
question at the Congress, Lenin pointed out: 'Xloercion 
applied to the middle peasants would cause untold 
harjn.'^ The Congress adopted a policy of forming an 
alliance with the middle peasantry, although the rural 
proletariat and semi-proletariat, naturally, remained the 
Bolshevik Party's most reliable bulwark in the country- 
side. In wake of the Congress a decree was prdmulgated 
introducing a number of tax privileg es for the middle 
peasantry. Moreover, in just a few months after li'is^ap^ 
peaTfor "the last^d^isiye fight" against the kulaks, Lenin 
suggested that thev^slio urirnori>T Fully expropri ated but 
that "only pressure musTbe brought fo bear on thekulaks 
and they must be kept under the control of the grain 
monopoly".^ 

Needless to say, the disbandment of the poor peasants' 
committees could not by itself solve the food question. In 
January 1919 the Council of People's Commissars decreed 
the introduction of a surplus food requisitioning system 

1 Reminiscences of Vladimir llyick Lenin, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 182 (In Russian). 

« V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 210. 
3 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 199. 
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which determined the economic policy in the countryside 
right up to the spring of 1921. Accordingly each gubernia 
was obliged to turn over to the state a specified amount of 
pain and fod der at fixed prices, virtually free of charge, 
m view otTfie rapid inflation. This amount was broken 
up between uyezds, volosts and individual peasant house- 
holds. Threatened with severe punishment, the peasants 
were compelled to hand over surplus food. The surplus re- 
quisitioning system operated on a class principle; first 
and foremost surplus food was requisitioned from the 
kulaks, then from the middle peasants and in extreme 
cases from the poor peasants. 

As a result, grain stocks increased from 107.9 million 
poods in 1918/19 to 212.4 million in 1919/20 and 367 
million (including the Ukraine which had been liberated 
by then) in 1920/21. 

The most important task was that of immediately 
obtaining food at any price in the interests of the revolu- 
tion. The rationing of the food laid in as a result of sur- 
J>lus requisitioning could not satisfy even a half of the 
vital requirements of the proletarian town. Yet in condi- 
tions of the civil war it proved to be the only way out 
of the situation and made it possible to keep the army fed,--. 
On the other hand, it was welcomed as a form of the 
ardently desired non -commodity communist relations be- 
tween town and country. This economic policy, however, 
did not stimulate the development of the productive 
forces. It often happened that not only surplus food, 
but also seed stocks and even grain intended for 
personal consumption were confiscated. All this deprived 
tlie peasants of incentives to expand production, for, 
they reasoned, what was the use of enlarging the sown 
area if everything grown on it would be requisi- 
tioned. In spite of everything, the surplus requisitioning 
system proved to be historically justified, for in the final 
count it helped Soviet poweFTo defeat the counfef-revolu- 
tionary forces. 
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The well-known Party publicist and economist 
I. I. Skvortsov-Stepanov said in 1921: "As we went ahead 
with surplus food requisitioning and, in general, carried 
out food operations, we did not distinguish between the 
jrarious village elements. In many places and on many 
^casions we took away almost the entire harvest instead 
of only a part of it."^ In those years Lenin repeatedly 
spoke out against the extremes which requisitionmg Ha3 
attame3Tn the countryside. For example, he emphatically 
demanded the abrogation of decrees authorising the con- 
fiscation from the peasants of property in excess of 10,000 
rubles' worth, their second cow and thdr second horse.^ 
Summing up the results of the surplus requisitioning 
policy the Tenth Party Congress noted that _Uie_ Part}^ 
had gone too far,"oveTTsi:epping all limits.^ 

On the other hand, the situation engendered by the 
civil war made it impossible to give up this policy in spite 
of individual appeals to abolish the extraordinary tax and 
switch to tax in kind and ,^rain purchases. Characteristical- 
ly, Lenin's summons, notwithstanding its restrained tone, 
not to"*SppIy coercion to the middle peasants and to form 
a stable alliance with them, encountered sharp objections 
from some P arty functicgajcies, even though it did not 
aSttOXffif an apjpcai to reappraise the economic policy in 
the countryside. For instance, the opinion was expressed 
that as a result of unceasing "concessions" to the peasants 
(although facts spoke of the opposite) the Party was al- 
legedly faced with the danger of "degenerating" into a 
predominantly peasant party. ... 

Although tiie bulk of the peasants accepted War Com- 
munism not wthout resistance, they nevertheless realised 



* Tenth RCP{B) Congress. Minutes, Moscow, 1963, p. 69 (in 
Russian). 

2 Sec V. T. Lenin, Collected Works, Fifth Russian Edition, Vol. 
40, pp. 337-39. 

See V. L Leiun, Collected Works, Vol. 32, pp. 216-17. 
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that this was the policy of the revolution which gave the 

peasants land and turned them into equal citizens. It was 
a sort of compact with the revolutionary proletariat, under 
which the peasantry payed the latter in the form of sur- 
plus requisitions for saving it from the restoration of the 
pre-revolutionary order. That such a danger existed was 
clear from the temporary occupation by the Whiteguard 
forces of a number of regions in Russia wbere the old 
orderwas rc-cstablishcd. all the gains the revolution gave 
the peasants were liquidated, their elected organisations 
were dissolved, the land was returned to its former owners, 
and the police and bureaucratic machinery hostile to the 
peasants were restored. This "argument" was bound to 
have it.s effect. And in the course of the civil war the 
peasant masses unequivocally took the side of the pro- 
letarian powefTagams't the rule of the houi'geoisJE'cCffd ^ 
lainStorasr 



THE BOLSHEVIK PARTY 
CONSOLIDATES ITS GUIDING ROLE 

Not only the bourgeois but also petty-bourgcois parties 
thoroughly discredited themselves in the course of the civil 
war. The Mensheviks and the SRs waxed indignant 
whenever they were put on the same' level with the Cadets 
and the monarchists who gradually switched from legal 
opposition to the Bolshevik government in the Soviets to 
an open struggle against them and direct participation in 
the counter-revolution. The civil war indeed brought both 
the ones and the others into a single counter-revolution- 
ary Whiteguard camp. 

As any great revolution (the French revolution of 
1780-17n3, for example), the Russian revolution witnessed 
what one might describe as "T^icft^pola^isalioiV', when the 
logic of historical development ca used "som cparties and 
groups, formerly regarded as revolutionary, but which 
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displayed inconsistency and indecision, to_slid£_ijitfli_ti^__ 
camp of reaction and share its lot. 

' 1'aklng into account that the Mensheyiks and Rijg ht- 
wing Siicialist-Rcvol utionzirie s were participating iri the 
■struggle against Soviet power and in Whiteguard |:overn-^ 
ments, the All-Russia Central Execufiv«~G6mmittee in 
June 1918 decided to expel the representatives of these 
parties from the Committee and all local Soviets. Three 
weeks laterjt^ adopted a similar resolution with regard to 
the Left Socialist^^vofutlonaries m response to the a rmed 
mutini es tEeyTiad organised. 

In the preceding chapter we mentioned that the JLef_t_ 
JR (or th e peasant) wing of petty-bourgeois democracy 
'up to a certain period co-operated with the Bolsheviks, 
in^ding in the government. At the time Lenin noted that 
in principle the Bolsheviks and the Left SRs approached 
basic questions of revolutionary transformations from 
common positions. This co-operation was ruptured by 
differences over the crucial question of a separate peace 
wltli' Germany. But that was not all. The exceptionally 
acute"'cEaTacFer of the Russian revolution, the situation 
which had developed as a result of the civil war and the 
attempt to effect a direct switch to communist production 
and distribution were bound to result in a split between 
the consistently proletarian (Bolshevik) and petty-bour- 
geois (Left SR) wing of the revolutionary camp. 

Lfif t--Sociali5t-Re volution aries at first withdrew from 
the Soviet Government and then, in July 1918, raised a 
militaiymutirty against it. Apart from the differences over 
th'e*§!|nirig^fthe Peace of Bregi-Litovsk with Germany, 
this voltc-face was due to the Government's rigid support \ 
for the poor peasants^ committees. Since they opposed the 1 
dilferehtiation of tKie peasantry, a stand which virtually 
turned them into the ideologists of the so-called Industrious 
peasants, in the first place, the kulaks who had the say 
in the villages, the Left SoqiafiTst-Sevolutionaries were 
against this support. Prominent Left Sodalist-Revolu- 
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tionary Maria Spiridonova openly challenged the Govern- 
ment's policy at the Fifth Congress of Soviets when she 
declared: "We shall fight in the localities and there will 
be no room for the poor peasants' committees."^ 

The Soviet Government's decisions directed against the 
petty-bourgeois parties reflected the socio-political reality 
in the sense that by going over to the side of the connter- 
rey olut ion, the petty-bourgeois parties slowly but surely 
fbrteited the so"SaT~Bas!S*whicTi they formerly had among 
certain groups of working people.^ The result was the 
extension of the social basis of the Bolshevik Party which 
now consolidated ite role not oidy as fHe'VaHguard of the 
workhig class but also as a party which expressed the in- 
terests of ^U_w5r]y.ng^eo|>ie, 

TErs~Tact, however, ^id not in the least mean that it 
was opposed in principle to a multi-party system. The 
expulsion of the Mensheviks and the SRs from the Soviets 
did not automatically outlaw thdr parties, and they re- 
tained their legal right to exist. Rig;ht up to their mutiny 
thc XjJt SociaUst-Ee VQlyJj.onarics..were 4e second biggest 
group, after the Bolsheviks, in the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee, and their leader Maria Spiridonova 
was chairman of the Committee's peasant section. Even 
at the height of their hostility with the Left Sodialist- 
Revolutionaries, the Bolsheviks in effect did not preclude 
the possibility of co-operation with a non-Marxist and 
non^roiefariun i>easant party.^ On July 6, 1918, im- 
mediately after the mutiny of the Left Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, the Central Committee of the RCP(B) made it 
dear that it would continue to work vnth them if they 



* Fifth All-Russia Congress of Soviets, Moscow, 191S, p. 59 
(in Russian). 

2 For details sec K. V. Gusev, The Parly of the SRs: From 
Petty-Bourgeois Revolutionism to Counter-Revolution, Moscow, 1975 
(in Russian). 

3 On this question see V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol, 28, 
p. 50. 
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would break with the insurgent line of their Central Com- 
mittee. Those Left Socialist-Revolutionaries who con- 
tinued to support Soviet power retained their seats in the 
Soviets, including the All-Russia Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Two new parties — "Narodnik-Communists" and 
'Uicvolutionary Communists", which arose on the remnants 
of the Party of the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
subsequently either dissolved themselves or joined the 
Bolshevik Party — were represented in these organs of 
people's power. 

It is interesting to note that after the establishment of 
Soviet power in Hungary, Lenin spoke vidth approval 
about the activity of the coalition socialist government 
which included both Right- and Left-wing Socialists who 
later beranie Communists, He wrote to Hungarian 
workers: "You have set the world an even better example 
than Soviet Russia by your ability to unite all Socialists 
at one stroke on the platform of genuine proletarian 
dictatorship."^ In the same letter, however, Lenin spoke 
of the need consistently and firmly to imRlemc nt the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, mercilessly suppress the 
expl^ters' resistance and 'discard bourgeois ideology. It 
was in these fields that the leaders of Soviet power in 
Hungary acted with inadequatedeter mi nation and thus 
paved the way for its defeat. Therefore, in analysing the 
causes of this defeat, Lenin considered that one of them 
lay in the conciliatory attitude to t he refornusts who, "as 
long as they rSnained what ^E'^Twe'rig; t hey could no t^but 
s abotag ejhfiJ^evolutLon".^ 

It is easy to see why the Bolshevik Party placed Uttle 
trust in those Mensheviks and SRs who after lengthy 
vacillations finally sided with Soviet power in the civil 
war. Although they could not but recognise the positive 
results of the revolution, they did not give up attempts to 
counterpose their political Tme to that of the Bolsheviks. 

* V. I. Lenin. CoUecled Works, Vol. 29, pp. 390-91. 

* Ibid., VoL 31, p. 382. 
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This was regarded as an eifort to undermine the unity of 
the revolutionary people forged in the civil war, and, 
objectively, as assistance to its enemies. Hence Lenin's 
biting- rebuff to SR and Menshevik critics at the Eighth 
CoTTgress of Soviets: *'We~. . . now see in fact that the 
un i ty^T t hFlar^tad^ in the epoch of social revolution 
*^^^^^^^5y?^-2S]y,^X.tib?.€^tj;gii^ revolutionary party 
otH/r^^ismf^ "' 

Tills, of course, did not mean that the proletariat would 
not form an alliance with other social classes and strata. 
On the contrary, Lenin consistently supported the class 
alliances of the proletariat as could be judged, for 
example, from his struggle against ultra-Left-wing 
s ectarianism in the first years of the Communist Interna- 
tionai. but he did not identify the question of the Party 
composition of the Soviets with that of the composition 
of the Soviet Government. Similarly, while speaking up 
in favour of the proletariat's alliance with other sodal 
groups of working people, he became more and more 
disapproving, in the course of developments, of the idea 
of the Bolsheviks co-operating with parties that formerly 
relied on these groups, but which had now lust their sup- 
port and also the trust of the revolutionary forces. "An 
agreement with tiie middle peasants," he wrote, "must not 
be construed as necessarily implying agreement wi th the 
tefF^ocialist-Revolutionaries. Nothing of the kindT^^^ 

Still, while considering it impossible in view of the 
conditions in Soviet Russia at the time to allow other 
parties, to take part in political decision-making, Lenin 
insisted on using the members of these parties, people 
loyal to Soviet^power, as _specialists.~Among people pro- 
minent in the Supreme Economic Council, the State Plan- 
ning Committee and other state bodies of that period, 
there was a fairly large number of bourgeois professors 



' V. r. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 520. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 28. p. 50. 
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and specialists from among the Meiislie\'iks and Left and 
RigTif Socialist-Revolutionarie.s. J'his was [\n indlcatinn 
of the Soviet Government's willingness to c(;-n]xratc 
with people, who were rxot communist-minded, but 
only if they did not act as a party aspiring to political 
power. " 

But Lenin did not regard this line as the only possible 
one and expedient under all conditions. Characteristically 
enough, the Central Coimiiitlec of the Party at the end of 
the war approved the idea of establishing a " buffer'' Far 
Eastern Republic to be goyernfid by the Bolsheviks 
tdgefEer"with the Menshe viks a nd the SRs. The experijhent 
was carried through. 

The flirtation of petty -bourgeois democracy with the 
monarchists and foreign interventionists was short-lived. 
As early as Nove mbe r 1918, Admiral K olchak engineered 
a military coup in Si^ena, ^sBanded'the Ui rectory con- 
sisting of SRs and Cadets and .set up his own dictator. ship. 
In t he north the British interventionists acting along 
similar lines broke up the "democratic" government 
headed by Socialist-Revolutionary Chaikovsky and placed 
authority in the hands of Whiteguard General Miller. The 
situation was the same in almost all regions of Russia oc- 
cupied by the Whiteguards. 

For its part the peasant ry, having discovered through 
bitter experience ttiat its interests were incompatible vn^ 
the policy of the Whiteguards, also began to i)n:ak away 
from petty- bourgeo is democ ratic partics^'which prevented 
itslytmd'with So\Tiet power!" 

Under the Impact of events, ihe Red Army's victories 
in the first place, a part of the membership of the Men- 
shevik and Socialist-Revolutionary parties gradually 
began to search for ways to remain on the political scene. 
The Central Committee of the Mensh evik _£ arty, for in- 
stance, at the end of 191 S eame out against the interven- 
tion and co-operation with the bourgeoisie and withdrew 
its sFogan supporting the Constituent Assembly, thus 
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acknowledging that the Soviets were the only possible 
form of authority in the country. Naturally, this did not 
mean that the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries had accepted the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat in practice, for whenever an opportunity presented 
itsglf they tried, as they had done in the past, to switch 
Russia's development to bourgeois rails. In view of its 
contradictory nature this policy was clearly doomed to 
failure. 

At the same time, some^functionaries of the Menshevik 
Party and both Socialist-Revolutionary parties joined the 
ranks of the Bolshevik Party, having become convinced 
that the latter's actions conformed to political expedience. 
Th ese parties were in their death throes, and neither the 
annulment orthe decision to expel the Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries from the Soviets (end of 1918- 
begiiming of 1919) nor the lifting of the ban on their 
activity, provided they would be loyal to Soviet power, 
were able to save them. In 1919 and J^O,these parties 
held t heir congre sses and meeting s in the Soviet Republic, 
but were unable l o""regain their positions in the Soviets. 
Even^thosie .M^shcviks an^ Foctalist-Revoiutionaries who 
would not reconcile themselves with Soviet power and 
eventually e mjgra ted. were forced, to admit, as Martov 
did, for example, that "history has made the Bolshevik 
Party the defender of the very foundations of the revolu- 
tion" and that, therefore, it was the duty of all re volu- 
tionaries to "support jftie Bol&heyiks^.^ 

In Soviet Russia the Bolshevik Party's monopoly over 
political activity was only n"Stafal because the~ war 
aiiH tEe uncompromising policy' of War Communism 
pu shed petty- bourgeois democrats into the camp of 
counter-revoluHonT^' of SeTto co-operate unconSitionally 
with the Bolshevik Party they would have had to depart 
from some of their fundamental principles. The logic of 



* Pravda, October 10. 1922, 
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the cla ss strug gle in Russia in those concrete historical 
conditions prompted the Bolsheviks to break completely 
wilE^fhe said parties. But they did not preclude the pos- 
siEilily that in other countries and other conditions, such 
co-operation between parties could become necessary, a 
fact which has been fully borne out in the contemporary 
period. It sHould be noted that Lenin time and again spoke 
about such a possibility in connection with his analysis 
of the tasks facing the Comintern.* 

It was the Bolshevik Party which raised the people for 
a relentless struggle against iJie Whiteguards and th^m- 
terventionists and achieved victory in that struggle. The 
Party's"ni^erical growth in those years attested in the 
first place to its increasing authority among the people. 
Shortly after the October Revolution its membership rose 
to 300,000 and then continued to increase so that by 
March 1921, i.e., by the end of the civil war and the 
foreign intervention, it nui nHCTe d^5D,000, and ^at inspite 
of the t re mendou s losses which k ha^Tsustamed in that 
period. As always the working class was the Party's main 
reserve, but the inflow of people from other sections of 
the population, the ^asantry jibpye all, also substantially 
increased its membersKiprThis was due to the fact that 
during the war a large number of Red Army men most 
of whom were yestCTday'speasants'joi ned the Fart y. The 
P arty's policy of uni ting the poor peasants likewise 
at fi-acte d a fairly large number of the latter to member- 
ship. 

At first the Party leadership consciously allowed such 
"peasantising" of its ranks inasmuch as it enabled Soviet 
power to become rooted in the countryside. At the same 
time, it was necessary to_^e account of the dan gler 
emanating~lTom the ensuri ng nature of the peasant's 
sniall-proprietor ps ycholog y. 



* Sec V. I. Lemn, CoUected Works, Vol 3S, pp. 400-01; Vol. 

42, p. 4U. 
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As in the past, the Party was headed by a numerically 
insignificant stratum of professional revolutionaries: the 
Bolshevik "old guard", i.e., a close-knit group of Marxist 
intellectuals and advanced, politically educated workers, 
the so-called workers' intelligentsia. Noteworthy in this 
connection are Lenin's words, uttered at the height of the 
civil war: "If a future historian ever collects information 
on the groups which administered Russia during these 
seventeen months, on how many hundreds, or how many 
thousands of individuals were engaged in this work and 
bwe the entire, incredible burden of administering 
the country — nobody will believe that it was done by so 
few people. The number was so small because there 
Were so few intelligent, educated and capable politi- 
cal leaders in Russia/'' But this stratum was steadfastly 
replenished by workers and peasants who had displayed 
their orgamsational abilities in the course of the civil 
war. 

Inner Party life continued to rest on the principles of 
democratic centralism, but the element of c entralism was 
more pronounced in connection with tlw extraordinary 
situaUon caused^by; file civil war and the intervention. The 
Eighth Party Congress procl^med that "in the present 
epoch direct military discipline in the Party is essential".^ 
The demand for iron dis cipline was included in the 
theses "The Role of (Communist Parly in a Proletarian 
Revolution" adopted at the Second Congress of the 
Comintern (July-August 1920) as one of the crucial 
organisational principles of the communist movement* 
Still later, a resolution adopted at the Tenth Party 
Congress (March 1921) stipulated that during tlic civil 
war and the struggle against the interventionists the 
"fmUtarisation of Party o rganisati ons" had to be 

' V. L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, pp. 158-59. 

^ CPSU in Resolutions. . Vol. 2, p. 74. 

3 Communist International in Documents, Moscow, 1933, 
pp. 109-11 (imRusnan). 
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the only possible organisational form of the Party.* 
But even during the civil war this was regarded as a 
d erivative i rorn^ the existing extraordinary_circumstances 
and not as an immutable conditimi. On the other hand, 
the spInTof proletarian d emocratism was characteristic 
of inner Party life even in the most difficult years. This 
found expression in the elections to all Party organs from 
top to bottom a t rcgulcirmtery als. Part^congr^ses were 
.convened, as the Rules prescribed, once a year evea in 
, the grimmest period of the civil war. Lenin Tn his works 
never even hinted at disc arding Party danocracy in 
principle "in "cohrieclibri wlihihe war. InHTcative in this 
respect was that the Eybth All- Russia Conference of the 
Party, which was held a t the height of the civil w ar and 
emphasised Ae need to take swift decisions and carry 
them out accurately, pointed out: "At the same time, all 
controversial questions concerning Party life shall be freely 
discussed In the Party until a decision is passed."^ 

Another aspect of Party democracy was collective for- 
mulation of key decisions. During the civil war Lenin 
noted that "only corporate decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee . . . only those decisions were carried out by the 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Party. The 
work of the Central Committee cannot otherwise proceed 
properly".^ 

As leader of the Party enjoying unquestioned authority, 
Lenin made it a rule to consult his associates and often 

modified his own views. V. V. Vorovsky wrote in this 
connection: . . He would never take a decision, never 
make a step until he would be convinced that it was not 
simply his personal opinion, but an expression of the 

views of many of his associates."'* 

* CPSU in Resolutions. . ., Vol. 2, p. 207. 
^ Ibid., p. 133. 

3 V. I. Lenin, CoUected Works. Vol. 30. p. 444. 
^ Reminiscences of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, Moscow, 1969, Vol. S, 
P- 9 (in Russian). 
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WAR COMMUNISM 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE PRESENT TIME 

Let us now recapitulate some of ilu: results of the policy 
9f War Gomimmism. We know that it was dictated by the 
intention to concentrate all forces to ^ash internal and 
external counter-revolution and simultaneously t o reduc e 
to a minimum tlie period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism. Obsefvej^^^wEo approach that ' period Trom 
j^^ent-day positions very often focus Jheir attention pri- 
marily' on fhe'seamy sides and the costs of War Com- 
munism, its maamalist objectives bordering on utopian- 
ism, the discrepancy between the intentions and the 
results achieved. The war not only inhibited the nascent 
growth of the productive forces but even disrupted the 
already strained economic links. In a multi-sectoral econ- 
omy of a predomjnantly_^all-commodity nature, it was 
impossible immediately to introduce communist relations 
bypassing; the essential stages of dcN clopment. At certain 
periods, economic strain developed into political tension 
and threatenetTto obliterate the alliance of the working 
dasscs — the~foundation on which' The" Soviet state rested, 

""V yar Communi sm was not an inevitable stage in the 
development of the Socialist revolution. It was of a 
temporary character, necessitated by foreign military in- 
tervention and econ omic disl ocation."^ 

Tenin pointed out'&at^e policy of War Communism 
was a forced measure and that it had never been nor 
could have been a policy conforming to the economic in- 
terests of the proletariat. He repeatedly noted thaT some 
economic measures and orientations in those years were 
erroneous.^ At the same time, in his speeches in which 



* History of tke Communist Parly of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 
1960, p. 309. 

2 See V. I. Unin. Collected Works, Vol. 32, pp. 233, 234. 
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he acknowledged these errors he also declared that it 
would have been impossible to avoid the policy of War 
Communism as a wKoTel The situation itself compefled 
the revolutionary forces to take the'shorfest road to their 
goal, and experience alone could make them change their 
method of struggle. On the other hand, in order to win___ 
the civil war and increase the socialist gains it was es- 
sential for the Party to wage a relentless struggle against 
tJie__eneimes, prevail over the vacillating^ elements and 
pursue a determined and cleariycl^ned policy. And yet 
it was with good reason that Lenin subsequently empha- 
sised, that "we deserve credit for it"> In a speech at the 
Seventh Moscow Gubernia Party Conference in Octo- 
ber 1921, Lenin showed how erroneousness and expe- 
diency djalectically fused in the policy of War Commu- 
nism7 

Finally, he_ jlid not p reclude a return to this policy in 
extraordinary conditions,"15r the event oi anottier war 
(SsequentlyHQuslva^ con fomgcT by^tbe developments 
in some other socialist countries, particularly in Yietnam^) 
whose policy during the armed struggle for independence 
contained certain features of War Communism). 

At the same time, the errors committed were largely^ 
due to the fact that the country was advancing along an 
unexplored road, because at every step it was necessary 
to solve questions which had never faced a r evolutionary 
movement uTlhe past anTtKe answer to wEu3i could not 
be found in any textbook. The period of War Com munism 
enriched the Party and the country with vast ex perience 
of political guidance and practical administration; iF 
taught them to o\'ercome spontaneous, anarchistic ticnds 
and at the same time demonstrated the danger of extreme^ 
centralism and focused the attention of flie builders o^ the 
new society on the threat of bureaucratic distortions. 



* Ibid., p. 343. ~ - 

* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 83^ pp. 83-101. 
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In the course of the civil war the working class demon- 
strated in full measure its vanguard rote, its unbending 
determination, revolutionary selflessness and enthusiasm, 
all those ([udities whidi were adopted by l^e people 
and whidi proved to be ^ less important in the ensuing 
years. 

Historically, the policy ^of direct assault on capitalism 
was fully justified. It signified, in effect, the creation and 
development of a new economic structure — the socialist 
mode of production. Having mobilised all the manpower 
anB material resources of the country, this policy enabled 
it to hol d out in the exceptionally bitter war against in- 
ternarkiid extenial enemies. War Communism stirred the 
^tire country; it roused milHons of people to revolu- 
tiooary struggle and laid the found;itions for the moulding 
of the new, socialist man. Finally, it wa^; the practical 
experience of the War Communism period which dictated 
tlie introduction of cardinal' corrections into the policies 
pursued and disclosed the danger of fetishising any 
paUeiTis, including, revolutionary ones, that gradually 
\ made the country sense the ne ed to rev e r t^ to a _ ne w 
V poht ical course ~ii53~wbrirdut an elective prt^amme for 
I buildmg the new society. — - 

What took place in Russia from 1918 to 1921 confirmed 
the truth that an y great people' s revolution immediately 
st riyes to attcd n maxinu iSn ^imdts w ithin mirmnum time 
limits. The resoiutenessof a corresponding policy as a 
rule depcnds~onThe acuteness of the class struggle and the 
extent of the_ country*s economic l>ac kwardness. 4- 
ta^c isli dopte<ronlywl ien it becomes cle ar that it is im - 
p ^ibie t o negotiate ob stacles concerned. In this con- 
nection Lenin noted: . .T here is apparent a law 
demanding that th e revolution should a^b?^ee hey(md 
tfie^oint where it can cope, to consolidate tlie less im- 
portant gainis,"* ~ ' ^ 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 307. 
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The experience of War Communism is instructive for 
both the economica Uy adva nced and the developing 
coimtries. It demonstrates the inevitability of the bitterest 
resistance on the part of the exploiting classes iti tlu 
various 'fields oOiTe, economic, political and military, and 
c onsequentl y the need for determined revolutionary 
methods i n eme rgency circumstances. It shows that a 
re volut ion does noTendTwith t he seizure of power but re- 
quires the setting up of a strong state capable of over- 
coming the resistance of the counter-revolution. War Com- 
mimism^cohlirrns, even if indirectiy, the J?ossjbUit^_of 
shortening' the period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism, given, of course, the existence of a large-scale^ 
i ndustry , numerical superiority of the proletariat and 
rational orgamsati6iri>f'*ec6ii6fnic"^clf^^ 
tiohFexist in the West today, but in Russia they were^ 
a^ait in those year^ and that was why there were no 
socio-economic prerequisites for a direct and swift transi- 
tion to socialism. On the other hand, the experience of" 
"SVar Communism cautions against any hasty radical 
transFormalions '^if tEere are no objective, ^ove all, 
economic., prerequisite. 



NEPi RETREAT OR THE PATH TO SOCIAUSM? 



The civil war ended three years after the October 
uprising. The armed counter-revolutionary forces had 
been in the main wiped out. And now there was time to 
look around and concentrate on tasks which brooked no 
delay. 

Naturally, defence of the revolutionary gains remained 
on the agenda. But although the danger of foreign inter- 
vention still existed, the main problem was the catastrophic 
ecopomic dislocation. More than a quarter of the national 
wealth had been destroyed and the nation al in come had 
dropped to nearly one-third_o f the p rewar £gure. The vast 
majority of the i ndustrial enterp rises were idle. The 
greatest damag e was sust^ned by large-scale heavy in- 
dustry, the backbone ofthe economy. Annual per capita 
prodiiclion of gig yron arid cott6n_fabrics dropped to less 
than one kilogram and less than a metre respectively. The 
almost complete patalxas_^_ t he transport s^tem under- 
mined_^e country's economic wholeness, intensified the 
^sS-Hiiis* famine and ruin. Human losses beginning from 
1914_surpas^ed 20_rm]Jion^ The country lost 29 p£ ii_C£pt 
of its a&Ie^bodied male population. The number of hired 
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workers in industry dropped from_2, 600,000 in 1013 to 
1,480,000 in 1920/21 and 130£00^^]T921/22. Labour 
productivity declined catastrophicaUy to equal 27 per cent" 
oflKe prewar level. 

The uchan^opjulatifln was on_ starving ration and large 
numbers of people moved from towns to vOlages in view 
of increasing food supply difficulties. By 1920, slightly 
over a million inhabitants (as against 1,7 million in 1914) 
remained ^in Moscow, arid just over 700,000 (compared 
with two million prior to the war) in Petrograd. At that 
time 1 16 million people, out of a total population of 
136.8 HuUion, fived m rural areas. A large number of 
experienced industrial workers had been killed in battle, 
and many had been promoted to administrative posts or 
had settled down in villages, A larger portion of the 
proletariat was becoming declassed. 

Although the exhausted and depleted proletariat con- 
tinued to remain tfieTuTwarlc of Soviet power, there were 
occasional outbursts of discontent in its ranks. The work- 
ers were nioi;aU}^de^Tessed not only by their half-starved 
existence but also ty tfieligid, military discipline at the 
factories. Lenin wrote that some sections of the workers 
were gripped by a sense of "instability, uncertainty . . . 
and scepticism".* 

Discontent was the greatest in the countryside. It is 
true the food situation there was better than in towns; in 
spite of the requisitions many peasants managed to save 
a part of the harvest for jicrsonal use, and some had even 
enriched themselves by taking advantage of the disastrous 
economic conditions. Nevertheless, the system under 
which surplus food was requisitioned without compensa- 
tion was bound to evoke the protest of the peasants. And 
it became particularly intolerable, from their point of 
view, after the end of the civil war when there was no 
longer any direct danger of the restoration of the rule of 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, pp. 179-80. 
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the landlords. A<^ordingly, their response to the policy of 
War Communism was redu ction of the sown area (com- 
pared with the prewar period, agricultural production 
dropped by 60 per cent) and oryanisation of re volts in 
which the leading role was played b y the kulakS i.. 

Having died down in 1919, revolts ^ ared up ag^ in 
the latter half of 1920 when it became clear that Soviet 
Russia's military victory was imminent. In some parts 
(Tambov region, for example), they acquired a mass 
character; some insurgent peasant-kulak armies numbered 
se veral thousaad and even several tens of thousands of 
people. I'he movement culminated in the mutiny of 
Kronstadt sailors in March 1921. The fact of the matter 
was that after the war a large number of dwnobilised Red 
Army men joined the insurgents. It was a paradox only 
at first sight, for while at the front they had enjoyed the 
concern of Soviet power, they came under the onerous 
burden of the surplus requisitiomng system upon return- 
ing to their villages. Characteristic in this respect is the 
lot of the protagonist i n Mikhail Sholokhov's novel And 
Quiet Flows the Don^ a"TiOSsack by the name d Clirigori 
Melekhov, a squadron commander in the Red Army who 
became a bandit.* It was not by accident that in addition 
to the old slogan "Soviets, without. Communists" the 
mutineers demanded the abolition of the surplus requisi- 
tioning system and the introduction of free trade in food, 
gr^ in the first place. These slogsuis were Tieard in 
Kronsladt, too, where the overwhelming majority of the 
naval recruits who comprised the bulk of the mutineers 
were drawn from the prosperous soutfiera regTons^of^us-: 
sia and were even called "Ukrainians". Incited by letters 
from home they made the abolition of the surplus requi- 
sitioning system one of their m^n demands. 

* In this connection it should be bome in mind that the CosjasJiafc 
who were orgajoised into a military estate in tsarist Russia and en- 
joyed greater pti^^eges than the peasantry, were more conservative 
than tlu^ latter. -r " — 
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THE REQUISITENESS 
OF THE NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 

Thus, the continuation of the policy of War Commun- 
ism resulted in the narrowing of the Soviet state's social 
base. In 1921, Lenin wrote, "we felt impact of a grave— I 
think it was the gravest — internal political crisis in So- 
viet Russia. This internal crisis brought to light discon- 
tent not only among a considerable section of the peas- 
antry but also among the workers/'' 

It became clear that the working population's satisfac- 
tion with the radical sodal and poliiica! changes and tiie 
rout of the WTi itcguards did not signify that all the var- 
ious sections of the working people had fully and uncon- 
ditionally accepted Soviet power's policy in its entirety. 
Dangerously illusory in this connection was the thesis put 
forward by theTarly's prominent authority in agriculture 
I. Teodorovich to"TEie'HFecf"itEat Soviet power in itself 
was an adequate stimulus for economic development. The 
need for a thorough reappraisal of values dictated by the 
change in the situation showed that revolutionary policy 
had to be extremely flexible, particularly in Rus'sia, a' 
country where modern and archaic forms of economy and 
everyday life existed side by side. 

In the final analysis Soviet Russia managed to win the 
civil war thanks to the selflessness of the people, above 
all the working class the bulk of which, appreciating the 
danger of the restoration of the old system, consciously 
put aside its material, personal interests. But could this 
revolutionary enthusiasm be the sole motive force in the 
new conditions? Was it possible to employ th ^ old "storm 
and onslaught" methods? And finally it was necessary to 
deaHeTrnwjo begi n t£e resto ration of the seriously dam- 
ped edifice of what now was Soviet Russia. 



1 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 421. 
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It cannot be said that the Bolshevik Party found an 
easy answer to all these questions. There were voices 
which demanded that all attention and resources should 
be concentrated on building up the mdustry. At first glan- 
ce this seemed a natural demand, for being a party of the 
working class the Bolshevik Party strove to promote the 
former's interests to the full. But it was absolutely clear 
to the majority of l^e Party leader s that it was necessary 
to take mto consideration the social make-up of the 
country with its predominantly petty-proprietor peasant 
pgpuMgn^ which on top of everything supplied it with 
fooOtwas all the more dangerous, therefore, to lose the 
confidence of this peasant majority. Cons equentlyi^TT was 
essential to take steps to restore this confidence and thus 
prevent the dictatorship of the proletariat from deterio- 
ratlnj^ into a dictatorship which did not conform to the 
interests of the majority, and to avert the collapse of the 
revolution. 

As an attempt immediately to "communise" tJie entire 
country, including the relations between town and coun- 
try, War Communism proved to be of no avail. The stum- 
bling block was the peasantry and its petty-proprietor 
psychology. Giving much thought to this side of the mat- 
ter after the civil war Lenin arrived at the conclusion_that_ 
it would "take gcnerafibns to remould t fte small TiEtnncr . 
£mia"reca st his mentality and habits" .^ 

He also showed how this could be achieved: " The on ly 
way to solve this problem of the small farmer— to im- 
prove, so to speak, his mentality— is through the material 
basisi technical equipment, the extensive use of tractors_ 
and other farm machinery and electrification on a mass 
scale/'2 The transition of small farmers to socialised, col- 
lective labour, Lenin explained, "can be guaranteed when 
you have a very powerful, large-scafcTmdustry capable of 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 217. 
2 Ibid. 
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groxiding the petty producer with suc h benefits that he 

will see its advanta gesin. pxact jceIl:_L . 

Thus, in Lenin' s opinion, t he urgent jtask was to orga- 
nise normal, mutually acceptable rclatTons, a bond between 
town and country, between the proletariat and the peas- 
antry. Under War Communism small peasant produc- 
tion, far from joining in the "communisation" decreed 
from above, retreated into its own shell, whereas now 
the economic methods of this bond, being as they were 
in conformity with the interests of the small producers, 
could soften and even dissolve this shell and draw the 
peasants into the general process of economic Ideyelop^ 
mehT in the direction of socialism. In such a balanced 
sifuatiori it w as possible to tackle another task, whose 
solution required a longer period oF^me, namely, the 
country's industrialisation. On the whole, this was a basis 
for li concrete, businesslike plan of socialist construction. 

Taking part in formulating this plan and bringing its 
outlines to the knowledge of audiences consisting of Party 
members and workers, Lenin referred to works by theo- 
reticians of scientific socialism. But not one of his prede- 
cessors had ever had to cope with the tasks that now 
faced Soviet Russia. And even if he did not immedia- 
tely specify the most optimal forms of social and economic 
relations, in the remaining two-odd years of his creative_ 
activity he formulated the first comprehensive plan for 
sociiiist'construction and which, as history subseciuenf^ 
proveH, was the only correct one. Lenin's last works are 
known as his behests in which he charted the path to 
sodglism. 

The very essence of the plan indicated that the length 
and scale of the transitional peripCwouIcTHe" ^eater than 
afificipated. Previously it was believed that it would be 
passed quickly, but now it became clear that it would 
comprise an entire historic al period , a relatively long one 



^ Ibid., p. 186. 
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in Russia where capitalist reUtitms were less developed 
and the technical level of the eGonomy was relatively low- 
er than in the West. 

The October Revolution fundamentally altered Rus- 
sia's political make-up, destroyed the old and built a new 
superstructure. But for the time being it proved impos- 
sible to create an adequate socialist basis: in spite of the 
fact that the private-capitalist sector had been brought to 
naught or rather driven "underground" and its place had 
been taken by the socialist structure, although still very 
weak at that time, the basis in the countryside was rep- 
resented by the patriarchal^ especially small-commodity 
modes of production. It was, tEereTore, necessary ' to 
bring the front of our economy in line with the achieve- 
ments of our political structure".*^ 

Lenin concisely characterised this task as "a political 
revolutio n and its cultural (econo mic) dige stion".^ He un- 
derstood "ciinural progress" iiilire broadest sense — as the 
overcoming of archaic forms of culture, economic man- 
ajSfement and way of life, as an all-round modernisation of 
the conntry. 

He attached particularly great^importance to methods 
of organisation and adm ini stration bot h in^conomics and^ 
politics. In his speechesoFthat period he more and more 
often called for circumspection and gradualncss In all 
matters_concern in^ the peasantry , a nd the eco nomic pol - 
icy in generalTTime and again he made this point clear 
by saying that it was necessary to replace_methods of 
a ttack with methods of sieg e, inasmuch as attempts to 
solve economic problems in the style of War Communism 
at best yielded only partial successes and intensified gen- 
eral difficulties. 



1 Plan for Ihe Electrifi cation o{ ihe RSFSR. Report of the State 
Commission for the Electrification of Russia to the Eighth Congress 
of Soviets, Moscow, 1955, p. 36 (in Russian^. 

2 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 44, p. 476 (in Russian). 



As early as Nove mber 192 0, in a speech to Communists 
of Moscow GubefhiaT Xenin strove to attract the attention 
of the audience which was intoxicated with the victory in 
the civil war to another, qualitative ly new crea tive task, ^ 
that of ' building new economic relations^ ', 'fhis shows 
how deep rooted were both the essence of NEP and the 
term itsdf,^ Further Lenin pointed out that the solution 



1 The term "New Economic Policy" was first, use^^ In the reso- 
lution ol" ttic conference of lie RCP[B} in May 1921 and ia an 
article by Lenin imblishcd in Pravda on October 14, 19:^1. liic ab- 
brcviation NEP, whidi subse(iiiently bec;ime tlic common name for 
the socio-economic policy and the corresponding stage of develop- 
ment in Soviet Russia, was used in earlY_192_2, in Lenin's notes of a 
■ report which he delivered at the Eleventh RCP(B) Congress. But it 
should be borne in nund that frequently, especially in common us- 
age, the word NEP aoid its derivative s carried a negative implicating, 
and stood forin onygrabbifflg'^^ specnIaSo n, the travelling com- 
panions ot the 'New Economic Policy, parti ciHarly in its early sUgc a. 

We should like to make another obs^i^tauh concermng tJie word 
NEP. Beginning with the 1930s Soviet historical literature, on the 
basis of Stalin's report on the draft Constitution of the USSR 
{Problems of Lewnwn, Eleventh Russian Edition, pp. 50S-09), began 
to adhere to the opinion that NEP ended only in 1936, with the 
adoption of the new Cunslitution. 

' The crux of ihc matter is not only in the significance of Stalin's 
thesis, but also in that NEP is iden tified, and with good reason, with 
the transitional period preceding the completion of socialist construc- 
tion which was proclaimed in the Soviet Union in 1936. In practice;^ 
however, a break in the gradual process offfevelopment set in at 
the end of the 1920s with the shift to l arge-scale industria lisation, 
the beginning ot mass coUectivisaUon oil agnculture, tlic;;^^le 
liquida'tTon of the private-capitalist sector and the kidaks as^ a dass. 
ThefeforcTTIcTtherTn tEeir historical objectives and prevailing ine^SI_ 
ods nor in their social content and conseqiacnces can the 1930s in 
Soviet history be regarded as a continuation of the l^s."'';^e^_ 
constituted a new period in the history of the USSR. 

"TiTthis'cbhncc'tion it would be expedient to recall an opinion on 
this question voiced at a large scientific conference in recent years 
and which encountered no objections from those present. ". . .At 
the turn of the 193 Qs," histo rian Y.. .A-. Jyt"shi^ov noted, "tjie Jormer_ 
economic policy; underwent siicK "^^j"'" ch anges wWch deprived it of 
ita"lmportMit"distmctiYe~Jeatures. 'I hereupon our country embarked 
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of this problem calls "for new methods, a different de- 
ployment and use of forces, a different emphasis, a new 
psychological approach, and so on. On the place of meth- 
ods of the .revolutionary ove^thro^v in ihc exploiters and 
of repelling the tyrants, we must apply the methods of 
constructive_pi;g^imtion; we must prove to the whole 
worldTthat we are a force capable not only of resisting 
any attempt to crush us by force of arms but of setting 
an example to others".^ 

His thought follows the direction in which the country 
would continue to advance. And this is a rejection of a 
premature, objectively unprepared transition to commu- 
nist principles of production and distribution, an orienta- 
tion of the producer on the economic stimuli, on making 
him materially interested in the results of his work. 
Shortly afterwards Lenin acknowledged that "the surplus- 
food_jppropri^tionsys^^ in the rural districts — this di- 
rect approach to the problem of urban development — 
hindered the growth of the jiroductive forces and proved 
to be the main cause of the prof6un3~ec6nbmic and polit- 
ical crisis that we experienced in the spring of 1921" 
Under surplus-food appropriation system, he will go on 
to say, "the petty farmer loses interest in consolidation 



u pon a spe cial economic _policy which did not coincide with NEP 
^^^Jl^*^^ to be givm a namerita main dlslincfiveTcatnre 

was the strictest centralisation of management in all spheres of the 
e conomy , rigid government control of economic relations, Including 
those with the peasantry, forced winding up of trade between town 
and counliy, concentration in the hands of the state of the functions 
of distribution and supply, mainly along non-market lines, in the 
inte_rests of industrialisation." {Agrarian PTohlems in the HlslOfy 
of SovieL Society. Scientific Conference, June 9-12, 1969, Moscow, 
1971, pp. 153-54, in Russian.) " 

It should be noted, however, that some anthoritative historians 
adhere to the former, broader approach to Qit dirouological frame- 
work of NEP. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 31, p. 47. 
2 Ibid., VoL S3, p. 64. 
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and developing his activity and in increasing his output, 
all of which leaves us without an economic basis''.^ Thus 
't becomes obvious that economic development needs eco- 
nomic levers: this is a simple tfiought, but one obscured 
by the practice of War Communism and in conflict with 
its principles which, as it has now transpired, cannot en- 
Sure the fulfilment of the tasks of the transitional period. 

Lenin pondered not only the situation in the country- 
side but also how to stimulate the peasant's labour and 
not to hasten to introduce changes which had not matured 
in the mind of the peasant himself. After all, this was what 
the Party(s^giE^:to do in the past, too, and retreated from 
its initial plans only under the force of circumstances. 
But now the question concerned the entire economy, 
the whole population, including industrial workers. Look- 
ing through a letter from an engineer by the name of 
Moiseyev, who proposed changing over from cqualitarian 
remuneration of labour to piece wages in order to differ- 
entiate between conscientious workers and shirkers, Lenin 
wrote in the margins: "Correct", and underlined tihe fol- 
lowing words: "People 'cannot remabi iu a stale of exalta- 
tion for years and only economic necessity can force them 
to work"^ * ~ ~ 

tA frank and objective assessment of the weaknesses of 
the economic policy in the period of War Commimism 
was also given at a later date, in the Instructions of the 
Council of People's Commissars of August 9, 1921, au- 
thorising the enforcement of NEP, which was drawn up 
with Lenin's direct participation. Noting that since the 
supply of enterprises "had not been organised in confor- 
mity with their productivity", the Instructions stated that 
"under such metiiods of supply and the existing system of 
payment for work the producers were not and could not 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 411. 
^ Lenin Miscellany XXllI, Moscow, 1933, p. 255 (in Russian). 
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be interested in the results of their labour and improving 
production methods. . .".^ 
Lenin's conclusion that it was impossible to rely wholly 

on enthusiasm and that economic incentives were of pri- 
mary importance for socialist construction was clearly a 
reappraisal of~^e old principled approach. He said as 
much in October 1921 when he characterised the expe- 
rience of War Communism as follows; "Borne along the 
crest of the wave of enthusiasm, rousing first the political 
enthusiasm and then the military enthusiasm of the people, 
we expected to accomplish economic tasks as great as the 
political and military tasks we had accomplished by rely- 
ing directly on this enthusiasm. We expected — or per- 
haps it would be truer to say that we presumed without 
having given it adequate consideration— to be able to 
organise the state production and the state distribution of 
products on communist lines_in a small-peasant c ountrj ^ as 
ordered by'Tfie^roletarian state. Experience has proved 
that wewerc wron^^^"^ 

^fCis true that these observations were made at a later 
period. But even prior to NEP, at the end of 1920, Lenin 
in his speeches placed increasing emphasis on the idea 
of moving to a new stage, a qualitatively new level of 
economic development. While during War Communism 
economic expediency was superceded by political and 
military tasks, now, he said, "we shall turn to economic 
policy".^ What is more, "this second half of our task" is 
"liie major and more difficult part 

Thus, Lenin was beginning to think not only about 
changing methods, but also about effecting a radically dif- 
ferent approach to the problems of social and economic 



^ Decisions of the Party and the Government on Economic Issues, 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1967, p. 245 {in Russian). 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL SS. p. 58. 
3 Ibid., VoL 31, p. 372. 
* Ibid., p. 401. 
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development, about the need for a new economic poHcy 

as the path to socialism. 

This policy was basically dilferent not only from War 
Communism. It also contained important innovations as 
compared with the policy of the first months following 
the October Socialist Revolution, (^o§>pTOgfamme~pro-" 
visions were set forth in The Immediate Tasks of the 
Soviet Government and which in some of its aspects an- 
ticipated NEP. The most important innovations were spe- 
cial emphasis on economic incentives stimulating the 
growth of production and heightening labour productivity 
and changing the nature of economic relations between 
town and country and between the producers and consum- 
ers in general, and finally, the utilisation of the market, 
the comrhodity-moncy^rclations an^even ^epriyate3e^Qr 
in strengthening the sociaHsF sector arif ensuring progress 
towards socialism. ~~ 

We sfi6urd~hasten to make the point, however, that the 
or^gmjd idea of NEP, its further elaboration and, finalty, 
its introduction into practice did not preclude but, on the ^ 
contrary, criyisaged. its inalienable historical, ideological | 
and political continuity of the policy of the first months 
of Soviet power and War Communism. This continuity 
manifesTeSTitself in the strengthenings of the state of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the political leadership 
by the Bolshevik Party, in the reaffirmation of the aims 
of communist construction and the preservation oT^e"^ 
revolutionary spirit. Incidentally, it is possible to gather 
as much from Lenin's opinion about the engineer Moi- 
seyev's letter referred to above. As though elaborating on 
Moiseyev's comment: "It is necessary once and for all 
time to stop bu ilding anything on enthusiasm and hero- 
ism/** Lenin wole^HaTrurtlier development sEouM~tje 
promoted "not directly relying on enthusiasm, but aided 
by the enthusiasm engendered by the great revolution 



* Lenm Miscellany XKUl, p. 255. 
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(emphasis added. — Y. A.) and on the basis of personal 
interest, personal incentive and economic accounting".^ 

Lenin's thoughts about a new economic policy were 
connected with the slogan of "civil peace" which replaces 
civU war. This shift was not capitulation, but an audacious, 
though soberly calculated political step. Indeed, the ex- 
ploiteraJiad_he6u defeated as a military and political force. 
Why then_aiumld Jt be wrong to use their experience as 
organisers and spedaKslsT'M "weH:"^^fe energy of the 
petty-BoiiTgeois sections, if the working class which had 
been organised into a state retained its political domina- 
tion plus ownership of the land, its mineral wealth and 
key means of production? It was an unusual and bold 
step, which was risky only insofar as the Party had never 
acted in such circumstances before. And in order to re- 
move the risk the Party's policy had to be skilful, flexible 
and circumspect and embody the latest forms of class 
struggle. 

On the eve of NEP Lenin declared: "We must base 
ourselves on the individual peasant; we must take him as 

Jb^e_is, and he will remain what he is for some time to 
come, and so it is no use dreaming about going over to 
socialism and coiiecdvisation at prese nL"^ And if the 
slogan of forming an alliance with the middle peasant 
was primarily of a political nature, the formula of "rely- 
ing on him" developed and filled it with an economic 
content. Later L^iin would be more ^ecific: "We must 
adapt our state economy to the economy of the middle 
peasant,"^ and to promote the Soviet economy by using 
not only the_"local" capitalist operating under the super- 
vision of the proletarian state but also the foreign capi- 
talist, possibly the one against whom it had been neces- 

"iarylo wage a war just a few months ago. In November 



*■ V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 33. p. 58. 

2 Ibid., Vol 31, p. 528. 

3 Ibid.. Vol., 32, p. 22a. 
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19 20 Lenin p roposed that foreign firms should be given 
concession rights to develop part of the country's natural 
resources. 

The elaboration of the new^plan for socialist construc- 
tion was connected with the c^Emged international situa- 
tion: not only witETthe te rmination of ^ the war — at first it 
was not clear how long the respite would last and whether 
it would not end abruptly in the near future— but also 
with the fact that the prospects for a world revolution 
which seemed so promising in 1918, were now put aside__ 
indefinitely. The prediction that a proletarian"l-evoTution 
would triumph in the West did not come true in the sense 
that no rapid and simple solution of the question was 
found. The revolutionary movement abroad Jjcgan to s1o>k_ 
" down and tK5s"gave rise to the prospect of a more or 
less long period of peaceful coexistence between Soviet 
Russia and capitalist countries. It was in this and the en- 
suing period fliat Lenin's strategy of peaceful coexistence 
came into being. On the other hand, Lenin said, although 
only in the initial period, that it would be possible to 
■ modify NEP and even reject it altogether "if there is a 
revolution in Europe".^ NEP in the country and peaceful,', 
coexistence in its foreign policy were the two sides of 
single plan for building socialism in Soviet Russia. 



THE INESTIA OF OLD VmWS 



Although at first Lenin's thoughts about the need to 
elaborate a new economic policy were of a general nature, 
and he had not yet publicly formulated the expediency of 
abandoning the surplus appropriation system, this "Pro- 
crustean bed" of economic relations between town and 
country, they far from immediately won the approval of 
the maj.ority of Party activists. It was not easy to relin- 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42. p. 809, 
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quish the hope for a swif t consoli dation of socialist rela- 
tions"to stop believing in the all-conquering power of 
the "storm and onslaught". 

The Eighth All-Russia Congress of Soviets which took 
place in December 1920 was characteristic in this respect. 
The draft law "On Measures to Strengthen and Develop 
Peasant Farming" submitted to the Congress by the Gov- 
ernment envisaged material incentives (bonuses) to "in- 
dustrious" peasants effectively managing their farms. 
Saying that this draft encouraged the kulaks, the Com- 
munist delegates at a meeting of their group amended the 
(Sji$:^_^r aft in th e g^n|^;that bonuses_wauld be awarded to .vil- 
^ — lage communes as a whole and not to individual farmers. 

Learriirig about this, Lenin subjected the amendment to 
cautious criticism In the group. He agreed that the kulaks 
should not be enconra,ifC(l, but at the same time he man- 
aged to convince the group that the possibility of giving 
bonuses to individual peasants should be retained, al- 
though the main emphasis was laid on awarding bonuses 
to communes and collectives. Replying to one of the del- 
egates who asked whether bonuses should be awarded "to 
the wealthier peasants, that is, those who owned larger 
tracts of land which they themselves tilled", Lenin said 
that if such a peeisant received a bigger plot of land be- 
cause others were unable to cultivate it he was fully 
entitied to a bonus for his high labour productivity. "So 
why punish him, if he works hard on it?"* he exclaimed. 
But even this qualified stand met with opposition from 
some delegates who sought to bring strong pressure to 
bear on the kulaks. 

Upholding the anti-kulak orientation of the Soviet pol- 
icy in the rural areas, Lenin nevertheless already at this 
congress warned about the danger of wholesale enforce- 
ment of the iniS decree on the socialisation of kulak 
lands, farm implements and livestock. But at the time there 



I 
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1 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 265. 
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ere still strong feelings in the Party in favour of con- 
tinuing the War Communism policy in the countryside. 
Former "Left" Communist Osinsky, then Deputy People's 
Commissar for Agriculture, considered it necessary to 
increase state interference not only by effectin,a: the dis- 
tribution of agricultural products but also by directly re- 
gulating agricultural production, His supporter B. Filip- 
pov went even further and demanded the organisation of 
the "'pauperised peasantry into a state agricultural army".* 
The proponents of this stand, for instance, Teodorovich 
hose name we have already mentioned, entertained 
e erroneous opinion that the peasants had discarded 
their small-proprietor psychology and had come to con- 
sider themselves state workers employed on state-owned 
land. These^eqple failed to realise that^ such a socio;;;^ 
psychological change required a long periofl ^ time^and. 
p ositive experi^ ccjjf collectwe^farming;. 

Here is what two prominent autliors of the period had 
to say about the political and psychological inertia of 
War Communism widespread among the Communists: 
. .We got used to it, and almost came to love it. And 
when it became necessary to realise that it had to be 
discarded and a new course adopted, we thought and 
thought and could not budge. "^ 

The Eighth Congress of Soviets proclaimed the sowing 
of cultivated plots "a state duty" and the reserves of seeds 
in the possession of individual peasants "the state seed 
fund" which the peasants could use only with the permis- 
sion of the authorities. Sowing committees set up for the 
express purpose of supervising agricultural production on 
the spot went to such extremes in interpreting state instruc- 
tions that in some gubemias they even told the peasants 
not only how, when and what to sow, but also how to bring 



Ekonomicheskaya zhyzn, October 1, 1920. 

A. V. Lunacharsky and M. N. Pokrovsky, Five Years of Prole- 
tarian Dictatorship, p. 22 (in Russian). 
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manure to the fields and so forth. And although Lenin 
at the same Eighth Congress said ahout the peasants: "We 
shall achieve nothing by the old methods. . ."^ and sug- 
gested that the rights of the sowing committees be curtailed 

by deleting the provisions on penalties for the peasants, 
the congress, in effect, orientated the countryside on the 
old path of development. It is true that Lenin supported 
Osinsky, but only because the latter came under an attack 
by even more "Leftist" delegates who insisted on the 
speediest collectivisation of the countryside. 

It would, of course, be an oversimplification to consid- 
er that the decisions of the Eighth Congress of Soviets 
did not correspond to Lenin's intentions, but, as it seems 
today, they did not reflect the entire dialectics of his line 
of thinking, orientation on new methods, and the em- 
phasis on economic incentives which appeared in his 
speeches of that period. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the state regulation of agriculture proclaimed by the con- 
gress proved ineffective. Food procurement declined and 
many local Party organisations asked the centre not to 
allow the seed fund to become the property of the state. 
Discontent continued to mount in the country, and In this 
situaflScTth'e I^onstadt mutiny of 1921 proved to be a 
most forceful warning. 



THE TAX IN KIND— THE BEGINNING OF NEP 

But Lenin had long ago arrived at the conclusion that 
the surplus appropriation system had to give way to a 
tax in kind. As far back as November 30, 1920, he drew 
up a draft government resolution on replacing the surplus 
appropriation system by a tax in kind. Taking this into 
account there is every reason to believe that Lenin had 
conceived the idea of switching to NEP in the autumn of 



1 V. I. Lenin, CoUected Works, Vol. 33, p. 328. 
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1920. On February 8, 1921, he wrote and immediately 
submitted to the Political Bureau o f Jhe Central Commit- 
tee his thesis envisaging; a) replacement oi the surplus 
appropriation system by a tax in kind; b) lowering the 
ize of the tax as compared with the sxxrplus appropria- - 
on system; c) reduction of the rate of the tax in propor- i 
tion to the growth of the ploughman's "industriousness" ; 
d) that the peasant will be able to employ whatever sur- 
plus may remain in his possession in the local economic 
turnover.^ This short document, not more than half a 
page in length, became the basis for the cruda l tuming- 
pointjn^the Soviet path to socialism. 

It would be wrong to think that the plan for the New 
Economic Policy came as a flash of inspiration to Lenin, as 
a sudden "change of scenery". Let us begin with the fact 
that its appearance was preceded by ?. lengthy search, that 
it did not emerge all of a sudden in its final form but only 
gradually acquired all the necessary details and crystal- 
lised over a certain period of time. Furthermore, although 
the plan clashed with the principles of War Communism, 
there was an important link connecting it with the preced- 
ing stage — the decree on the tax in kind of October 30, 
1918 (which, as it happened, was not implemented due 
to specific circumstances). As far back as the Eighth 
Party Congress which met in 1919 some delegates pro- 
posed laying in grain stocks through purchases and barter 
trade. But it was only natural that at that time the 
majority was strongly opposed to these suggestions. 

With the civil war over, more and more fsixty members 
began to speak up in favour of introducing a regular tax. 
and abolishing the surplus appropriation system. P. Bog- 
danov, who was shortly appointed Chairman of the Su- 
preme Economic Council, opened a bitter polemic in the 
press with Osinsky, in the autumn of 1920, over the ques- 
tion of relations with the countryside. He proposed that 



1 See V. I. Lenin, CoUected Works, Vol. 32, p. 133. 
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a fixed tax should be levied on the peasants and noted in 
passing: "Don't tell the peasant what to sow and how to 

sow; tell him what you want to take from him The 

prominent economist, member of the Slate Planning Com- 
mittee S. Strumilin {subsequently academician) also spoke 
out against the surplus appropriation system and proposed 
that non- economic influence on the peasa nts should be 
l united . ~ ~" " 

^ Increasing demands for the replacement of the surplus 
appropriation system with a tax in kind and for a ^^cneral 
regulation of relations with the peasantry came from 
economists. Party activists in the localities, officials holding 
responsible posts in government agencies, particularly in 
the Commissariat for Agriculture, who knew the position 
of the peasantry, and the Commissariat for Food (the lat- 
ter was experiencing ever greater difficulties in collecting 
the surplus food). Support for the tax in kind and economic 
stimuli was expressed at the Eighth Congress of Soviets 
by some local government and land department officials, 
chiefly from the grain producing areas. 

Lenin could not remain indifferent to the change of 
mood inside the Party. But it was his direct contacts with 
representatives of wide sections of the peasantry that 
influenced him to reappraise the economic policy. His at- 
tention was drawn to the extreme discontent and impa- 
tience of the peasants manifwte3~at a meeting of peasant 
delegates at the end of October 1920 at which he was pres- 
ent. In December that year he spoke with non-Party peas- 
ants who had attended the Eighth Congress of Soviets, 
and mentioned that he had "learned a great deal from 
their discussion" ^ He was so impressed by the peasants' 
views that he sent a summary of their statements to all 
members of the Central Committee and People's Com- 
missars. In it there are phrases such as "You have to make 



1 Ekonomicheskaya zhyzn, November 16, 1920. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 520. 
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the peasant interested. Otherwise it won't work. I saw 
firewood because there is a stick over my head. But you 
can't carry on agriculture that way." This opinion was 
expressed by a flelci^utc from Kostroma Gubernia, while a 
peasant from Perm Gubernia declared that the "stick" was 
Ihe "food requisitioning". Lenin became convinced that 
general non-Party peasants wanted the immediate ter- 
^:0unation of the surplus appropriation system and the in- 
b-oduction of a tax in kind. 

Shortly before the Kighth Congress of Soviets^ Lenin 
characterised the government proposals to the congress as 
the required "system of carefully thought-out measures"^ 
intended to promote agricultural production. But the non- 
Party peasants made it clear that this system was incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. Their stand arrested Lenm's> 
thoughts to such an extent that very shortly he undertook ( 
a practical reappraisal of the decisions of the congress of , 
Soviets which were clearly behind the times. 

After the congress, in January and the beginning of 
Febriiacy_1321, Lenin carefully studied letters received by 
the editorial board of the peasant newspaper Bednota, 
and in that period (beginning of February) he met and 
conversed with a number of non-Party peasants. At the 
same time he gathered and generalised all information 
supporting the idea of the need to replace the surplus 
appropriation system with a tax in kind. A preliminary 
decision to abqjish the surplus appropriation was proba- 
bly taken on jSferuary 4. On that day Lenin publicly an- 
nounced suspension of the surplus appropriation system in 
13 central industrial gubcrnias and added, as though 
replying to those who advocated the replacement of this 
system with a tax in kind: "Let us review the relations 

between the workers and the peasants We are not 

opposed to reviewing these relations."^ 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 81, p. 419. 
2 Ibid., VoL 32, p. 110. 
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Evidently it was Lemn's conversation with a Siberian 
peasant Osip Chernov that finally tipped the scales in 
favour of the tax in kind. This colourful old man, who 
had served his time at hard labour in tsarist Russia for 
being a member of the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, read 
his own report based on the views of many other Siberian 
peasants, proposing the replacement of the surplus ap- 
propriation system with a tax in kind. Although many 
people did not believe in the success of Chernov's mission, 
Lenin proposed to publish his report in the form of a 
letter to Pravda, and even edited it himself. Lemn's draft 
of February 8 written immediately after his conversation 
with Chernov began as follows: "Satisfy the wish of the 
non-Party peasants for the substitution of a tax ... for 
^ the surplus appropriation system."^ 

Lenin's draft became the basis for the activity of a spe- 
cial commission which at the end of February submitted 
a draft resolution on the termination of the surplus ap- 
propriation system to the Central Committee. In the be- 
ginning of March the CG approved it with certain Eunend- 
ments and tiicn it was endorsed by the Tenth Party Con- 
gress and the lattcr's decision was made law by the AU- 
R ussia Centr al Executive Committee _oj? March 21, 192L. 
Under thelJecree the grain tax levied on the peasantry 
was lowered as compared with surplus appropriation 
from 423 to 240 million poods. This figure was calculated 
to cover the minimum requirements of tiie towns, and 
also the army (whose numerical strength in peacetime 
was, naturally, reduced) and was at the same time the 
lowest that the peasants could be expected to fulfil; ac- 
cording to S. Strumilin*s estimates, the volume of the tax 
amounted to not more than 20 per ce nt of the peasant s' 
labour. On top of that the Ail-Kussia Central Executive 
Committee and the Government promised gradually to 
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lower the tax in kind as the economy developed. In March 
1923 a single agric ultural tax was introduced which, on 
the whole, was cut down to 1.0 per cent of the harvest. 
(Later it was lowered still further.) 

Henceforth, the peasant knew that the tax collector 
would come only once a year. And since he knew the size 
:of the tax he also knew what reserves he had to run his 
ifarm. The tax in kind was progressive and its size de- 
pended on the sown areamS'^OOTest farms (with a sown 
area up to one hectare) were tax-exempt. This was a 
rejection of the old equalitarian approach, the elimination 
of War Communism principle of mutual guarantee in keep- 
ing with which the village commune was collectively 
responsible for fuUilling the requirements of the surplus 
appropriation system. This was done, as the All-Union 
Central Executive Committee and the Coimcil of People's 
Commissars explained in an appeal which accompanied 
the March 21 decree, so that "the hard-working, indus- 
trious farmer would not be held responsible for the slack- 
ness of his fellow-villager". At the same time everything 
was done to curbjhe unqualified interference of the local 
authorities in tEe^easants* economic affairs. The sowing 
committees were disbanded in the beginning of 1922. and 
when the Eleventh Party Congress was in session (March- 
April 1922), Lenin, pondering the speeches of delegates 
on the agrarian policy (some of which were "dirigist" but 
not as extreme as previously), arrived at the conclusion: 
"The most urgent thing at the present time is: 

"not to tie our (neither the Party's nor the Soviet 
Government's) hands by any orders, directives or rules 
until we have collected sufficient facts about economic 
life in the localities and until we have sufficiently studied 
the actual conditions and requirements of present-day 
peasant farming; 

"under no circumstances to permit what would be most 
dangerous and harmful at the present time, and what the 
local authorities may easily slip into — superfluous, clumsy 
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and hasty regulation that has not been tested by experi- 
ence."^ 

Therefore, the main principle to be observed on econom- 
ic management was "not to do evil in the name of doinff 
good"2 

Generally speaking, Lenin's style of state administ- 
ration — though tfulness, desire " to study life and ta^ 
iTmto account, mistrust of hasty decisions— manifested 
itself with particular force in the matter of defining the 
correct approach to the peasantry during the NEP 
period. 

The decree of March 21, 1921, and other corresponding 

instructions were enforced not wHliout difficulty. On the 
one hand, support for War Gommunismjvas^^tiU strong: 
some leaders believed Ihat'^Tjberallsm'' towards the petty 
proprietor would jmdermine the socialist state. Among 
those who still favoured the surplus appropriation system 
was People's Commissar for Food A. D. Tsyurupa. 
Resistance to NEP was registered in some localities. On 
the other hand, the peasants themselves did not im- 
mediately grasp the seriousness of the new measures. But 
the Leninist leadership resolutely went ahead with the 
planned switch, and even in spite of the terrible drought 
and famine of 1921 Soviet power did not re-introduce 
the War Communism methods. In areas unaffected by the 
drought the first tax was collected almost completely — 
96 per cent. 

The imposition of the tax in kind, as the basic measure 
of the New Economic Policy, proved to be a great relief 
for the peasantry. And Lenin, who in the beginning of 
1921 noted that "discontent undoubtedly prevailed among 
a vast section of the peasantry", later said; "The peasants 
are satisfied with their present position. We can confident- 



• V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 327. 
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ly assert that."' Beginning with 192 3, after the country 
had removed the dire effects of the^ famine, the peasants 
began to enlarge IHe'i^i'vateff area, the supply of, food 
to towns improved and Russian grain for the first time 
after the revolution once again ap£ eared on foreign 
market?. 

Thus, it turned out that economically stimulated small 
peasant farming was quite capable of contributing to the 
overall economic development of the state of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

Peasant revolts had practically ended. In Tambov 
Gubemia alone about 13,000 deserters and 5,585 partic- 
ipants in the revolts voluntarily surrendered to the 
authorities in two summer months of 1921. In its report 
for 1921, the Central Committee of the RGP(B) pointed 
out that the abolition of the surplus appropriation system 
and the enforcement of the New Economic Policy played 
a "decisive role in putting an end to the disturbances".^ 
The change in the mood of the peasantry signified that 
the alliance between the proletariat and the peasantry— 
the founHaFiorTof the revSution— had been re-established 
with the help of economic methods. 

The replacement of the surplus appropriation system 
by a tax in kind raised the problem of how the peasant 
was to realise the surplus food products that now re- 
mained in his possession. At first it was planned that as 
during the period of War Communism he would be able 
to do so through direct commodity exchange (i.e., without 
the use of money) with industrial enterprises and also 
with private owners, handicraftsmen, for example, whose 
activity had been legalised and encouraged, and in gen- 
eral with people living in towns and urban-type settle- 
ments, within local limits, that is, on the market-place. 
In the resolutions adopted by the Tenth Party Congress 

1 Ibid, Vol. 33, p. 424. 

2 See Eleventh Congress of . the RCP(B). Verbatim Report, 
Moscow, 1961, p. 64L (in Rusuan}. 
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and the Tenth Party Conference (May 1921) on Lenin's 
reports, commodity exch ange was regarded as the "main 
lever of the New Economic Policy",^ although the 
purchase and sale of commodities on a local scale was 
allowed and Lenin, as can be gathered from his notes, did 
not preclude the restoration of trade.^ A special fund to 
keep the peasants supplied with consumer goods and 
agricultural equipment in exchange for their products 
was set up, and state commodity exchange offices were 
opened in the localities. It was also hoped that commo- 
dity exchange would restrict the activity of the private 
sector, hold hack speculation and prevent a return to 
trade. 

But the opposite happened. The state supply system 
which was badly organ^ed and inadequate at first could 
satisfy neither the peasants, nor the townsfolk, nor even 
the state enterprises. And in order to ensure their own 
supply and to realise their commodities all of them often 
turned to the legalised private market. The latter attracted 
the peasants also because they could sell their products 
there at prices several times higher than they were paid 
at the state commodity exchange offices. Inasmuch as the 
consumer was not always able to obtain the needed com- 
modities in state-run commodity exchange offices and even 
in the local market, the need for monej^as tihe.ijiuversal 
equivalent and a reliable means of exchange continued to 
gaw. Through the commodity exchange system the 
government in 1921 mar^ged to lay in only 8.6 million 
poods of grain instead of the planned 150 million. Quick 
to grasp the situation, Lenin said in October 1921: 
. .This system of commodity exchange has broken down; 
it has broken down in the sense that it has assumed the 

form of buying and selling The private market proved 

too strong for us^ and instead of the change of commodities 



1 See CPSU in Resolutions. . . , Vol. 2, pp. 257, 268. 
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we got ordinary buying and selling trade." And although 
the development of trade was a very unpleasant discovery 
f or the C ommunists, Lenin emphasised that they had to 
adapt theiiLseh es to it, for otherwise the country ^vould 
bis overwhelmed by a- wave of spontaneous buying and 
selling, by the money circulation.^ 

The negative consequences of the development of trade 
were felt imm,ecliatelyf Yet^_trade, the market and com- 
modity-money relations became the "transformer" which 
radically improved the economic situation and helped to 
removej)olitical temion. By Eidapting itself to the market 
the""socialist state^Ei9.e it serve its interests; it became a 
lever for Indirectly regulating the economy. The concept 
oTthe economic content of the transition period changed 
accordingly: commodity-money relations, which were once 
regarded as alien to it, gradually Ttecame the natural 
framework of the Soviet economy. ' 

The New Economic ToHcy brought about a rapid 
recovery in the countryside and agricultural production. 
In the period between 1^22 and 1925 the production of 
grain rose from 56.3 to 74.7 million tons, sug^r-bect from 
1.9 to 9.1 million tons, and the livestock population in- 
creased from 45.8 to 62.1 million head. 



CHANGES IN THE RURAL SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The development of commodity-money relation£_tended 
to undermine the existing social structure in the country- 
side. It consolidated, especially at the very outset, the 
position of^he kulaks. Their strength at the beginning of 
NEP was not based on land tenure because the equali- 
tarian principle was still predominant in it, but on pos- 



' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 96. 
2 See ibid., pp. 96-97. 
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session of draught animals, farm implements, money and 
also experi en cc~^nd~ehterpr tse . Many kulaks pi irchased 
thje standing _crops from the needy peasants, arid then, 
haraig gathered it in, resold it, sometimes at an exorbi- 
tant price. Their economic~strength increased to a still 
greater extent when the equalitarian approach was re- 
placed by a strictly differentiated, individual one, and 
when beginning with 1922 the peasants were granted the 
right to choose any form of land tenure, including the 
right to withdraw from the commune, when the annual 
redistributions of land were stopped and the peasants were 
allowed, although within certain limits, to lease land and 
hire labour power. 

On the other hand, the switch to NEP in one way or 
another worsened the position of some sections of the 
poorest peasants. They were no longer entitled to the 
free use of the farm implements and draught animals 
belonging to the wealthier peasants as had been the case 
in some parts of the country following the estaiblishment 
of the poor peasants' committees. The state whidi gave 
land to the peasants lacked the means to provide each 
poor peasant with the necessary implements and draught 
animals. Consequently, the kulak who had preserved his 
farm implements, cattle and grain stocks was in a much 
better position. The urban industry was not yet su^kient- 
ly developed to employ the surplus labour power from 
the countryside, tHaFwas why latent agranan overpopu- 
laGbn still existed and could find an outlet predominantly 
in working for wealthier peasants. In 1925 there were more 
th^ two million farm labourers in the country. They 
made up the most destitute section of the rural population. 
Although labour legislation was on the side of the farm 
labourers, the kulaks often circumvented it. They robbed 
the farm labourers by offering them work in return for 
nothing more than meals and pretended that they were 
doing them a favour because they could discharge iiem at 
any moment. 
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Nevertheless, the new course which Lenin and the Party 
carried out in the countryside was the only correct one 
and in the final analysis dovetailed with the economic 
and social interests of the socialist state. In spite of the 
fact that the poor peasants continued to be the main 
political bulwark of revolutionary authority in the rural 
areas and the state strove to improve their position, they 
were incapable of producing the necessary amoimt of pro- ^ 
ducts and ^fe^ the market supplied. In these conditions 
the country*s main task was to boost production and un- 
fetter the countryside's economic potential all of which 
could be achieved on the basis of a more or less productive 
agriculture. Such was Lenin's train of thought. In a rough 
draft of the brochure The Tax in Kind he posed the fol- 
lowing questions: " 'Stake' on the middle peasant? On the 
kulak? Restoration of bourgeois relations?" and then 
answered them: "The ^32QLMid-J£>UfhM£M-^^^^^ 
(is) an increase in products. Inde: the 'stake' on the middle 
peasant In' agriculture. 

"The industrious peasant as the central figure' of our 
economic revival."^ 

Nevertheless, the Bolshevik policy in the countryside 
lost none of its class character. Lenin consistently men- 
tioned that it was necessary to combine the "battle for 
producti on" yn^ support for the rural proletariat and 
semPp^etariaf. The poor peasants were still accorded 
tax privileges in 1925 and 1926, paying the state just over 
one per cent of their earnings, compared to more than 
10 per cent paid by the kulaks. The state granted low- 
interest credits to the poor peasants, tried to the best of 
its ability to supply them with implements and seeds and 
continued to patronise the commimes the majority of 
which consisted of the neediest sections of the rural 
population. Thanks to state assistance the number of poor 
peasant households gradually diminished both in absolute 



1 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, VoL 52, p. S23. 
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and relative figures. Contrary to tlic hopes and^ deSuand^ 
of the kulaks and their spokesmen — bourgeois agrarian 
economisls^^^^e state ownership of tbie land, "which was 
the legal and political ijanicr io the development of 
capitalist relation s in the countryside, remained intact. 
1 here were some "Leftist" publicists wh"o accused the 
Party of ignoring the danger of the kulaks sti engthcning 
their positions. But their stand was groundless. On the 
contrary, the Party, in an effort to sustain the vigilance 
of the Communists and the proletariat towards the class 
enemy, drew their attention to that danger at its '1 welfth, 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth congresses (which took place 
in 1923, 1924 and 1925 respectively). It was also just as 
important not to exaggerate this danger as some people 
were prone to do, being misled by the high figures show- 
ing the area of the leased land and the employment of 
hired labour in the rural areas. But the specilic feature of 
the development of capitalism in Soviet Russia in the 
period of the New Economic Policy was that these bour- 
geois forms of relations were used not only and not so 
much by flie kulaks as by the middle and even poor 
peasants. According to official figures for 1926, 79.1 per 
cent of the households which leased land did so to use 
their own labour power and ikeir own means of produc- 
tion. In those years it was mainly the poor peasants who 
widely resorted to the practice of renting draught animals 
and farm implements. As regards the hire of labour 
power, the poor and weak middle peasant households ac- 
counted for 17.6 per cent of the total number of days 
during which hired labourers performed their work, other 
middle peasant households accounted for 61.5 per cent 
and the kulak fanns — lor only 20.9 per cent. 

It was also important not to hasten the events. And 
yet the "Leftists", interpreting the social changes in the 
countryside as evidence of the growth of the kulak's role, 
proposed, as did Y. Preobrazhensky, for example, in 
1921 and 1922, to declare a "class war" on the kulak. In 



1923 the well-known publicist Y. Larin suggested a sharp 
increase in the taxation of the peasantry. It is not difficult 
to imagine what would have happened if these ideas 
had been translated into reality, The adoption of Preo- 
brazhensky's plan, as an economist put it, would have 
been tantamount to "killing a chicken laying gold eggs". 
Having barely risen to its Feel, agriculture, whose ability 
to produce for sale was ensured by the middle peasants 
and the kulaks, would have been nipped in the bud. The 
imposition of onerous taxes on the peasantry would have 
promptly affected both the supply of the cities and the 
general economic situation in the country, while the 
artificial sharpening of the class struggle would have 
''overheated" the political situation to the advantage of the 
country's external enemies. 

The Party rejected these "Leftist" extremes. Its 
Eleventh Congress (March- April 1922) turned down the 
"Leftist" draft resolution on the agrarian question which 
openly threatened not only the kulak but also the middle 
peasant households. Later, in 1924, Pravda sharply 
4-: criticised Preobrazhensfcy's ideas in an article printed 
under the ironical title "How to Wreck the Worker- 
Peasant Bloc'\ In April 1925 the Fourteenth Party Con- 
ference rejected the proposal to consider as kulak all suc- 
cessfully developing farms without exception. Finally, the 
same conference and the Fourteenth Party Congress con- 
demned Y. Larin's appeal for a "second revolution" — 
the expropriation of the kulaks. 

— The effectuation of NEP in the rural areas was not 
without certain miscalculations. Possibly the tax rates 

levied on the kulaks were too low even though they were 
revised from time to time, legislation was not ideal and 
Party and government organisations in the countryside 
wereliot intluential enough to pi'cvcnt the kulaks from 
circumventing the law. At liie same time the course which, 
fTn-the one hand, v/as designed to assist the poor peasants, 
and, on the other, brought about an economic upsurge in 
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the countryside, was not devoid of an Internal contradic- 
tion. Yet it was resolved inasmuch as the resources ac- 
cruing to the proletarian state thanks to the recovery of 
commoclity production in the countryside, were in the final 
count used to cultivate the shoots of socialism and bring 
about a complete victory over capitalism. 

CO-OPERATION: 
FROM STATE CAPITALISM TO SOCIALISM 

The development of co-operation became a much more 
important element of the Party*s socio-economic policy in 
the rural areas than it had been in the past. The number 

c o-operative sodieties rose from 24,000 in 1921 to nearly 
55,000 m 1925. And when the Fifteenth Party Congress 
met in J^2» various forms of co-operation embraced 
almost a_third_of„^e_total number of peasant households. 

As'^stinct from the period of War Communism, when 
the establishment of co-operative societies, at least of the 
consumer type, weis considered obligatory, peasants now 
joined a co-operative only_ if^they wished to do so. This 
provision stimulated the co-operative movement in the 
countryside. 

Though guided by the Party, the development of the 
co-operati\ c movement was a natural process. The Party 
based its policy on the firm belief that "the peasantry 
would accept the socialist methods of agricuRure onTy if 
it is proved to them in practice over a number of years 
that collective farming Is more profitable, rational and so 
fortiT:* ~ 

Agricultural co-operation mainly involved the spheres 
of supply and sales. As of June 1, 192S, a mere 1.7 per 
cent of the peasant households participated in various 
forms of collective land tillin,£!:. This was due, in 
particular, to the disintegration in the first years of NEP 
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of some of the economically inefficient collective farms, 
the withdrawal from them of a part of the collective 
farmers. But beginning with 1926 the development of the 
collective farm movement naturally resumed, thanks to 
the economic consolidation of the collective farms and the 
country as a whole. But the relatively small number of 
collective farms did not in the least mean that the level 
of co-operation in the countryside was also low. 

Supply and marketing co-operative societies gradually 
penetrated all aspects of the peasants' economic activity. 
The establishment of traditional co-operatives which 
ensured the peasants' market requirements and in some 
cases provided agronomical and technical services and 
took part in the primary processing of agricultural raw 
materials, was followed by the rise of credit and savings 
societies through which poor and middle peasants obtained 
financial assistance from the state. As the Party saw it, 
state-co-operative aredit was to drive a wedge bet ween. 
fErraklof the peasantry and the kulaks who still con- 
trolled the economic levers in the countryside, and help 
achieve the desired bond between the urban and the rural 
proletariat. 

The main channel of direct, two-way economic ties 
between the small peasant farms and the socialist state 
was the contractual system— the conclusion of prelimm- 
arycontracts_ under which the state purchased crucial 
agricuffm-al products from peasant co-operatives and sup- 
plied the countryside with instruments, chemicals, 
machinery and other commodities. As a result, this form 
of co-operation, formally regarded as suppl y and maito^ 
ing, embraced productiori, too. 

^s a form of socialisf ' economic management, co- 
operation widely embraced the rural economy beginning 
with distribution, and not production. "By providing all- 
round support to all forms of co-operation. . . ," it was 
written down in a corresponding resolution adopted by the 
Tenth Congress of Soviets, "Soviet power enables the 
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peasants to retain their earnings so that they should not 
£nd their way into the pockets of the buyer-up and the 
trader, but be spent on rehabilitating their households."^ 
In line with Lenin's instructions, preference was shown 
to the simplest forms of co-operation towards wbich the 
peasant masses displayed the greatest trust, while the 
collective farms, which subsequently became the basic 
form of co-operation, were regarded for the time being as 
an element of a more extensive process. At the time this 
trend in the development of co-operation in the 
countryside was regarded as optimal. In a special letter 
to all Party organisations, the Central Committee of the 
KCP{B) stated that agricultural co-operation would 
embrace broad sections of the peasantry and produce im- 
portant economic results only when "alongside the solu- 
tion of purely production tasks, it will begin to cater to 
all the requirements of agricultural production, includ- 
ing credit, the supply of agriculture with the means of 
production, organisation of farm produce sales and so 
forth"2 

Envi^ging the future collectivisation of agriculture, 
Lenin, nevertheless, conaidered that it should be carried 
out gradiially and cautiously. "Onlj^as the proletarian 
mpxement succeeds in the countryside," lie wroteTn 1918, 
"shall we systematically pass to collective common 
ownership of land and to socialised farming."-' Lenin was 
no longer alive when the comitry's industrialisation creat- 
ed the technical prerequisifcs for effecting this switch. 

Xenin sfirewdly defined the potentialities of co-opera- 
tion and accurately envisaged the main direction of its 
future development. "Now we are entitled to sav that for 
us the mere growth of co-operation ... is identical with 
the growth of socialism " he wrote in his article entitled 

^ Dragons of Iha Parly find the Government in Economic Prob- 
lems, Vol. 1, p. 530 {ill Russian). 
Ibid., p. 2M. 
f V, I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 213, 
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"On Co-operation".^ It turned out that NEP, in spite of 
the fact that it 8lightly_^£^ed_^the door to the establish-, 
njent of capitalist relations, at_^_same _time created 
optimal conditions for the socialist development of co- 
ogeratii^, wfiereas War Commimism, whiiST^poUtically 
seemed to be more conducive to such development, failed 
to ensure it. It is a fact, for example, that the development 
of the state- co-operative contractual system signified the 
establishment of the required bond between sodalist town 
and the countryside, the ousting of the private capitalist _ 
middlem^ the speculator, and the "collectivisation" oF 
tlie interests of individuaTpeasants, and, consequently, the 
overcoming of their small-proprietor mentality as a result 
of its gradual remoulding and not by means of coer cion. 

CharalCfferlsGcairy enough, Lenrn spoSc aHbut the so- 
cialist orientation of co-operation in spite of the fact that 
the proportion of kulak and other wealthy households in 
it was considerably bigger than their proportion in the 
total number of peasant households. Tlie reason was that 
the toiling peasants made up the overwhelming majority 
of the membership of the co-operative societies, and their 
chairmen were Communists. 

In co-operation, Lenin wrote in one of his last articles, 
"we have foimd that degree of combination of private 
interest, of private commercial interest, with state super- 
vision and control of this interest, that degree of its subor- 
dination to the common interests which was formerly the 
stumbling-block for very many socialists".-^ And indeed, 
formerly the socialist movement more often than not ad- 
hered to the view that private and social interests were 
incompatible, whereas War Communism and NEP sliowed 
(each in its own way, the former negatively, the latter 
positively) that private inte rests cou^ldjje ^utilised in the 
interests of society and transformed at th e sa me time, an3^ 



* Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 474. 
2 Ibid., p. 468. 
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that economically unjustified violence over the former 
harms the latter. 

guch ut ilisation depended on the preservation and 
stre npKc nmg "of the state of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, wlthSiie working classria^ng the leading role 
in respect to the" pestSdfltfy. "irmis not all that' Is neces- 
sary to build a complete socialist society?" Lenin contin- 
ued. "It is still not the building of socialist society, but 
it is all that is necessary and sufficient for it."* 

It was clear from Lenin's words that in the given con- 
(Utions there was no need, for instance, to place small 
peasant farms under state control since they were united 
in co-operatives. 

Having begun with the replacement of the surplus ap- 
propriation system by a tax in kind, NEP could not be 
confined to this measure alone and guadiially came to em- 
brace other aspects of economic activity, bringing m a- 
tcrial incentives into play. 
"^HlClegalisation of private trade very quickly led to 
the appearance of tens of thousands of privately owned 
trading establishments — shops, stalls, booths, cafes, rcstau- 
raSKs, beerhouses, etc. In the beginning of 1923 thejpri- 
vate sector accounted for as much as 83.3 per cent of the 
retail trade turnover. The private Bu5ihei^Sih£Ul flourished 
thanks to his experience, enterprise and, last but not least, 
his ability to circumvent the law. 

Under NEP, trade proved to be the most preferable 
field for private capital investment, since it required mini- 
mum preliminary spending and yielded high profits be- 
cause of the rapid turnover of capital (from 7 to 13 times 
annually). Free from the burden of immovable property, 
the private owner c ould evade high taxes or prosecution 
by quickly winding up his business so as to re-open it some- 
where else. 

All this, however, also testified to the non-productive, 



1 Ibid. 
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parg^iticaI_orientation of Russia's private capital which 
under the prevailing conditions restricted the chances of 
the socialist state taking advantage of its development. 
The avarice of the private owner in Russia was taptzt- 
mgunt to sui cidal political shortsightedness. 
"TAt the same time co-operative and particularly state 
trade at first proved to be less enterprising, less flexible 
and less manoeuvrable than private trade. That is why the 
Party advanced the slogan *Tl,eam to trade". And already 
in the mid- 1920s the socialist state and the co-operative 
sector sta fte3~Vi gor ously to ' pusErt Be'private owner out of 
the''^mmerdal fields 

The development of trade nullified the plan for ilie 
abolition of money. And if in the be^nning of NEP Lenin 
spoke with some degree oTirony aBout paper money, re- 
garding- it as "bourgeois", it turned out that as NEP con- 
tinued, the dei^ciati on of the ruble tended to undermine 
the Soviet economy.^l'he"introduction of a stable mon^aay.. 
unit put an end to inflation and injected new life into the 
financial system and the economy as a whole. Qcadu^ly 
all ^ettiements were switched to a monetary basis, and 
that also meant that the single agricultural tax also ac- 
quired a monetary form. Ewa^l^ for commodities and 
services by the population was reintroduced as early as 
1921. 

It should be pointed out that for the peoples of the 
backward Asian border regions of the USSR, where the 
local nobility and the rich subjected the toiling peasants, 
who practised natural and semi-natural farming, to semi- 
feudal exploitation, the commodity-money relations (the 
form in which the socialTsTslSttrprbvided industrial and 
financial assistance to the peasants and the economic links 
which the latter established with this state) effectively 
undermined tiie rule of the semi-feudal elite, facilitated 
the CO opFfatTon of tfienocal working people and helped 
pave the way for a direct transition of these peoples to 
sociafi^ l>ypassing the capitalist stage of 'development. 
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TOE PRIVATE OWNER IN INDUSTRY 

With the development of NEP private capital was 
admitted not only into the sphere of trade but also into 
industry, although to a limited degree. So long as_agri- 
cultural production remained at a low level there was 
practically no source of accumulations for the rehabilita- 
tion of socialist industry. Therefore in the early period of 
NEP it proved possible mainly to promote the light in- 
dustry which did not require large investments; in order 
to survive the operating heavy industry enterprises were 
forced to manufacture small consumer goods, including 
nails, or even eat into their fixed assets. Many non-paying, 
less important state enterprises had to be temporariiy 
closed in view of the shortage of raw and other materials 
and also the necessary funds. The Soviet Government even 
issued a decree on the denationalisation of the smallest 
enterprises (with up to five workers and a mei^ianical en-^ 
gme, and up to 10 without one). The Supreme Economic 
Council was given the right to denationalise larger 
enterprises, too (up to 20 workers), not used by the state. 
This was done because thousands of small enterprises 
taken over by the state during the.years.of. War Gom- 
mftrstem were standing idle. All this confirmed the cor- 
rectness of Lenin's observation made in the period of the 
"Red Guard attack on capital that "we have nationalised, 
confiscated, beaten down and put down more than we 
have had time to count". ^ 

Nevertheless, the Supreme Economic Council resorted 
to denationalisation only in separate cases, for the political 
harm it caused was evidently much greater than the 
economic gains it yielded. 

To re-start the small and some medium-size enterprises 
which were standing idle, without violating the fixed 
principles, the Government decided to lease them, 
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primarily to their former owners. As a result the state 
remained in possession of one or another enterprise and 
at the same time got it to resume production without 
burdening the state budget. In order to prevent unreason- 
able exploitation of the enterprises they were leased for 
not less than a year but not more than six years. In 
actual fact, however, the term of lease lasted not longer 
than two or three years on average. Under tlie lease agree- 
ment the leaseholder paid a fairly high rent to the state 
and was committed to turn out a fixed amount of produc- 
tion, take care of routine repairs and return tlie enter- 
prises to the state in good working order. 

But the number of enterprises that were leased proved 
to be much smaller than expected, and most of them 
belonged to the food industry, chiefly flour mills and con- 
fectionery factories, and the leather and fur-dressing in- 
dustry. By June 1,J922, a total of 10,070 state-owned 
enterprises had been leased. Most of them were small, 
employing from 10 to 20 workers, but there were some 
which had from 200 to $00 workers each. 

Nevertheless, the state derived certain positive results 
from this measure. Addressing a conference of Moscow 
Communists in the autumn of 1921, Lenin noted that the 
small coal pits in the Donets Basin which had been leased 
to individual peasants yielded the countiy up to 30 per 
cent of the mined coal in the form of rent. 

But as time passed and the leaseholders came to realise 
that their hopes of regaining their property Vi'ould never 
materialise and that business prospects were bleak, they 
cancelled their leases. In general it should be said that 
the lease campaign did not live up to expectations. The 
vast majority of the nationalised small and medium-size 
enterprises remained in the hands of the state encumber- 
ing it with expenses on their protection. 

Apart from leasing, private persons were allowed to 
open tlieir own industrial enterprises employing not more 
than 20 workers (later this "ceiling" was raised) with the 
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right to sell their output and purchase raw and other 
materials on the free market. But under the rigid dictatoi- 
ship of the proletariat they did not venture to become too 
involved in private enterprise; only 25 per cent of the 
enterprises of the private capitalist sector were in private 
hands, the remainder were leased from the state, and 
they accounted fur the same proportion of the total output 
of the private c^pitaUst sector. Employing only from five 
to six per cent of tiie total number of workers in the 
country, their output was equal to a mere 8 per cent of 
that of the state_ sector. The important thing, however, 
wastEat' private indiistry did not require state assistance 
(or if it did, only to a limited extent), it gave employment 
to a certain portion of the working cla^s and, what per- 
haps was even more significant, helped to alleviate, even 
if to a very small extent, the shortage of commodities. 

True, there were some members of the Party who 
thought that the development of small-scale private 
C2q>italist industry constituted a grave" economic danger. 
T rotsky said as much at the Twelfth Party Congress 
(lP2Sj7 But the dictatorship of the proletariat removed 
this danger; it was the influence of the private sector on 
the general socio-psychological climate in the country 
which merited greater attention. Its development, however, 
was slowing down as the state imposed increasingly 
stringent measures to restrict it. 



CONCESSIONS: 
UNUSED FORM OF STATE CAPITALISM 

State property was leased to foreign capitalists in the 
foAn of~£OIlcesSlons to which Lenin attached great im- 
portance. Among other things he thought of granting con- 
cessions to develop forest stands in the Far North, virgin 
lands in the basin of the Ural River, in the Northern 
Kazakhstan and Western Siberia (the same virgin 
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lan(ls which were developed in the 1!}50p) and the mineral 
resources of Siberia. This form of economic activity had 
its positive aspects: it would consolidate peace for the 
Soviet state inasmuch as foreign capital would be 
hams trung by concessions; it would provide a fairly 
iecei55Smisrd"or life for a portion, even if a very small 
one, of the working class employed at concessionary 
enterprises, make it possible to studj rational methods of 
4l econoniLc management and speed^up economic rehabilita- 
tion. In this connection Lenin observed: "The payment 
made to the concessionaires in the form of a share of the 
highly valuable products obtained (the concessionaires 
were accorded the right to export a part of their 
output. — Y. A.) is undoubtedly tribute which the workers' 
state pays to the wMlcTbourgeoisie; without in any way 
glossing this^ver," we niust clearly realise that we Stan3 
to gain by paying this tribute, so long as it accelerates 
the restoration of our large-scale industry and suBstahtial- 
ly improves'tbe condition of the workers and peasants.'*^ 
Lenin extensively used these arguments in debates with 
those Communists — and there were many of them — who 
looked askance at the concessions, f caringJ )oth ^ots..by 
foreign intelligence agencies, and the upsurge of specula- 
tion, and the return .of the former'^owners of the 
nationalised enterprises who would be the first to apply 
for^cwicessionary rights. "If we cannot catcb spies after 
three years of war," he would say, "then all that can be 
saia~is that~such people should not under take to run the 

state."2 ^^^^ " 

I " Contracts on concessions were patterned along the lines 
I of a lease. It was written down in the model contract that 
upon the expiry of concessionary rights an enterprise 
would be returned "in such a state and condition that it 
would be able to continue manufacturing at least the same 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 458. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 455. 
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volume of output as it averaged in the preceding five 
years".' The contracts stipulated an obligatory minimum 
production programme — volume, assortment and quality 
of the output; tHe^ concessionaire was obliged to purchase 
in the USSR raw and other materials, provided they were 
available and their price did not exceed the price on the 
world market; the state had priority to purchase the 
o mpu t of the concessionary enterprise at fix^l_^ices. 
For its part, the state undertook not to confiscateor re- 
quisition the concessionary enterprise and ^aranteed the 
concessionaires reimbursement of the investments and the 
rig^ht to derive and export a certain amount of profit. 

As of January 1, 1926, there were 117 operating conces- 
sions employing nearly 18,000_ wnrkers in the Soviet 
Union. Among tiiem wereTairly large ones and some had 
more than 1,000 people. Gold^inin^ provinces on the 
Lena in Eastern Siberia were leased to the British com- 
pany Lena Goldfields. The American AverelLHarrijaao 
(US Ambassador to the USSR during the Second World 
War) acquired concessionary rights over the manganese 
mines in Chiatura in Georgia. The manganese ore con- 
cessions yielded 85 per cent of the output of this mineral 
in Soviet Russia in V^2of%Q. For a long period the Swedish 
operated the ball-bearing plant in Moscow, 
which employed 700 workers (now the First State Bearing 
Factory); at that time it was the sole producer of ball 
bearings in the country. The American Armand Hiammer 
(now head of Occidental Petroleum), who in 1973 con- 
cluded a deal with the USSR Foreign Trade Ministry, the 
bluest in the history of Soviet- American relations, 
organised the production of pencils, pens and other 
stationery at the Moscow enterprises he leased. Tracts of 
land, forest stands and the less important oilfields were 
also leased as concessions. Several dozen concessionary 

* See A. Y. Levin, Socio-economic Sectors in the USSR in the 
Period of Transition from Capitalism to Socialism, Moscow, 1967, 
p. 17 (in Kussian). 
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agreements were signed in the sphere of trade, although 
the enterprises involved wcreViuch smaller. 

The leading Western monopolies, however, were not 
inclined to take part in concessions or finance them. They 
still hoped that Soviet power would not last long. Kven 
at the height of the activity of the concessions, i.e., in 1926 
£uid 1927, they accounted for a mere 1.2 per cent oFTEe 
country's industrial output. On the other hand, the con- 
cessionaires themselves at times advanced unacceptable 
demands, hoping, among other things, to be re-established 
in their prewar rights, or laying claim to key enterprises 
which, if leased, would have made the Soviet economy 
dependent on foreign capital. 

Striving to make inroads into industries with a rapid 
turnover of capital, foreign capitalists were at the same 
time loth to make large investments. On the other hand, 
Party membership regarded concessions as jjie mo^t jjn« 
popular form of state,. qapi.talism. Mudi too vivid was the 
memory of tfie recent semi-colonial dependence of pre- 
revolutionary Russia on the capitalist West, of the damage 
caused to the country by the foreign interventionists. In 
1927, the state initiated measures to put an end to j:;Qn- 
cessions, and in the 1930s all of them were annul led by 
agreement with the concessionaires". 

Owing to the force of circumstances Lenin's i deas 
about usin g^ forei gn capital to promote £h e socialist econ- 
omy 'werenoTadeqijatdyT^ 

signilicaijce,"parirculafry' for the socialist- orientated'Hever- 
oping countries, r gnains to this da y. In his works Lenin 
ii!UlV!lCi!A thf^con^itions under which concessions c ould 
bejised in the interests' of socialist construction: r efentio n 
of stat e powe r in the hands of the working class; state 
ownership of large enterprises and m ineral resoiirces ; 
selection of projects to be leased by tTie^state, kee^ng 
most enterprises under its own control.^ ~ 



1 Sec V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 298. 
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Today it would be interesting to take a look at some of 
the more specific conditions for granting concessions as 
laid down in the decision of the Supreme Economic 
Council on July 29, 1918, which, owing to circumstances, 
were not implemented at the time. The following were the 
most important: 1) the territorial location of the conces- 
sions must he sucli as not to enable foreign states to create 
spheres of inliuence; 2) foreign capital in Soviet Russia 
is subject to Soviet laws; 3) the Soviet Government re- 
tains the right to buy out concessions prior to the expiry 
of their lease; 4) the transfer of concessions to another 
party without the consent of the Soviet Government is 
prohibited; 5) the profits of the concessionaires shall be 
kept within certain limits; 6) the payment of interest on 
invested capital shall be guaranteed to the concessionaires 
in monetary or commodity form; 7) efforts must be made 
to process export raw materials in the country; 8} time- 
limits for building and commissioning enterprises by con- 
cessionaires are fixed precisely; 9} the Soviet Government 
has the right to conti-ol all the economic affairs of the 
concessions.* 

The practice of purchasing technical assistance from 
foreign firms and specialists, i.e., what is now called know- 
how (elaboration nf technical projects, consultations, 
adjustment of equipment, etc.), became widespread in the 
192Qs and especially in 1930s, in connection with indus- 
{rialisatiosi. In thoseyears, the Ford Company of America 
rendered such assistance in building and commissioning 
the Gorky Automobile Factory, the US Stuart, and James 
and Cook firms, the German Thyssen in~3ie^ development 
of the coal-mining industry, and so forth. The Ji^aexicaxi 
engineer L. Cooper who consulted the designing and 
construction of the Dnieper Hy droel ectric Power Station 
(the author of the prSjecT^as the well-known Soviet 



* See M. N. LapUn and Y, I. Ponomarcv, Lenm and Socialist 
Economic Management, Moscow, 1968, pp. 35-36 (in Russian). 
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hydraulic engineer Academician I. G. Alexandrov) was 
decorated with a Soviet order and his name became widely 
knowii'in the country. Dozens of S oviet exper ts raised 
thar practical exp£rien in the We^, chiefly aFUS and 
German industrial enterprises. " " ~ 

Th some branches of the Soviet economy in t he 1920 §^ 
and 1930s (timber felling, coal mining, sea and air trans- 
port, etc.) there were also mixed joint-stock companies^ 
which the Soviet state co-operafed" with one or anolESr" 
foreign firm. As a rule, the Soviet side provided mineral 
deposits, factory premises and labour power, while the 
foreign firms supplied the equipment and technical 
guidance, "i he sTiares and profits were, as a rule, divided 
equally between the two sides. 

Leases and private trade^ the recovery of the kulaks 
and~lEe revival of private'capitalist^enite^iJgp^^ilFffiese^ 
elements of NKF, and also the forms and methods of state 
regulation of private economic activity constituted, accord- 
ing to Lenin, state capitalism subordinated to the socialist 
state and serving its interests.^ Lie interpreted state 
capitalism not only as one^ of the modes of production 
existing in the coimtry — its embo dinient ,5^e ^'purest" 
form were concessions — but also in a broader sense, as 
co-operation of the proletarian state with the private 
sector on the basis of state property in the means of pro- 
duction, as definite forms of this state's economic policy 
employing capitaU^^ of economic management^,, 

and finally, as a purposeful system of utilising private, 
capital with a viewlo regulating it, subordinating it, and, 
in~ffi^'lo'ng run,' absorbing It. This latter trend, however, 
manifested itself very gradually. 

Although the activity of private capital was strictly 
regulated by proletarian legislation, and foreign capital, 
wKiTc unwillingly helping to invigorate tfie^ economy of 
the socialist state, managed or was compelled to pay f^ly 

' See V, L Lemn, Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. 65-66. 
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high wages to the people it employed, the very fact of 

retreating from the former positions of "communist pro- 
diict_ion_ and distribution" became more and more pro- 
noiinced and assumed much greater proportions than had 
been envisaged! 

DISAPPOINTMENTS AND PROSPECTS 

This was felt above ail in the changed outward way of 
life which in many respects was in sharp contrast with 
the high revolutionary enthusiasm and equalitarian 
austerity of the War Conununism period. T^^^ emerged 
a stratum of NEPmen — nouveaux riches among whom 
were the owners of industrial, handicraft and particularly 
trading establishments, lessees of state factories, bosses of 
all sorts of pseudo-artels aiid pseudo-co-opwatiyes, and 
numerous middlemen serving state-ownedas well as 
private enterprises. Thescjpeople made up a new boUTj 
gcoisie in which the Tormer capitalists, bolH local and 
foreign, and landowners were in the minority, while the 
majority consisted of former Soviet employees, small 
traders and kulaks^ in short, of dodgers who took 
advantage of the economic recovery and the growing pains 
to line Q^ir pockets. The NEPmen's stratum was relative- 
ly "small, but since it was mainly connected with the 
distribution sphere it made "sound effects" out of all pro- 
portion to its economic importance. Against the back- 
ground of the generally low living standard the gleaming 
show-windows of private restaurants and shops, and the 
semi-legal black market created a de^essing impression 
on people who had given all their strength/or the victory 
of the revolution and shocked" IKem mu^ more'thair 
equality at the lowest level characteristic of the War 
Communism period. 

As a result, there were frequent mamfestations of 
disenchantment and protest fanned by political irrccon- 
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cilability and mental vulnerability. Lenin said in 1922: 
" Retreat is a difficult matter, especially for revolutionaries 
who are accustomed^o advance; especially wfiSTtfeey^^ave 
been accustomed to advance with enormous success for 
several years; especially if they are surrounded by revolu- 
tionaries in other countries who are longing for the time 
when they can launch an offensive. Seeing that we are re- 
treating, several of them burst into tears in a disgraceful 
and childish manner, as was the case at the last extended 
Plenary Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International."^ 

But the pessimistic mood did not rejQIect the actual state 
of affairs, i^nasmuch as the shoots of socialism were be- 
coming strmiger and stronger thanks to NEP. "Outwardly 
Russia" must leave a depressmg impression on anyone 
sympathising with communism," wrote the Danish author 
Martin Andersen Nexo who visited Soviet Russia in 1922, 
and then added: "In effect, Soviet Russia as a socialist 
state is now incomparably more powei-ful than it was two 
years ago and incomparably more communistic "In its 
pnnciples."^ The NEPmen who gave so much material 
for Zoshchenko, Ehrenburg, Ilf and Petrov and other 
writers, disappeared "as fast as they had appeared. And 
side^by side with them new people emerged, people who 
determined the future of the new sode^7~ " ' 



PRACTICAL SOCIALISATION OF PRODUCTION 

There was no future for the NEPmen because the com- 
manding heights in the" economy — laj^^^irscale _mdus^2A 
banks, finance and credit — were at airtimes in the hands 

oT the state. 

Some politically short-sighted people regarded the 
closure or denationalisation of individual factories and 

1 V. I. Lcniu, Collected ZOorks, Vol. ,'52, pp. 380-SI. 

^ Through the Eyes of Foreigners, 1932t p. 184 (in Russian). 
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mills, the return of small and tiny enterprises, whose 
nationalisation had been proclaimed but not effected, to 
their former owners as a sign of the economic defeat of 

socialism. In actual fact, however, everything was the 
other way round. All these measures were a component 
part of the state's long-term socio-economic policy of 
creating the economic foundation of socialism. And if by 
October 19 , ^1 , ^ he number jsf state-owned factories and 
other industrial enterprises dropped to 4,500 (12 per cent 
of the former number), the average number of their per- 
soQnelj on the other hand, increased by more than seven- 
fold, from 38 to %6S, striking evidence of a sharp, positive 
shift in the concentration of labour power. At the same 
time there was only an insignificant drog in employment 
in the state^sector of indi^try, from 1,400,006 "to 1,200,000 

^ Mere nationalisation does not automatically lead to 
socialTsatlon drpfoHuction in the full sense of the word. 
First of all it was necessary to master this production, to 
ascertain and utilise its reserves and place it at the service 
of social development. And while under War Communism 
this could not be done because priority attention was 
focused on the country's defence, NEP, which began 
precisely with the consolidation of the nationalised sector, 
pa ved the wa y for the solution of all these problems. 

\vith commodity- money relations firmly established 
state-run enterprises had to either fully or partially 
wifhdraw from the centralised system of supply and 
marketing, operate with a certaiini^Iegir« of^uTM^m 
switch to a self-supporting basis. Thus, NEP gave rise 
to a new method of economic management — through 
economically independent units which had to function 
\vi!h ;in adequate degfee~of efficiency, i.e., not only to 
manufacture specific types of commodities but also to 
reduce production costs to a minimum so as to be assured 
of profit, among other things. In this connection Lenin 
noted that "in the near future this (form of economic 
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management. — Y. A.) is hound to become the prcdom- 
i nant, if not the sole, form of state enterprise"^ in the 
, evict economy^ His prevision came true twice, in the 
1920s and recently when the reform Tn" the system of 
management "(jf the Soviet economy was based on ceo-:, 
omic methods, above all oif^uch a lever as profit."^ ■-'^ 
Reporting on the 50th arimversafy of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, Leonid Bre/:hnev, General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, made the point that in 
the NEP period Lenin "worked out the principles of 
socialist economic management that have fully retained 
thaT~significance to this day. The Leninist principles of 
combining centralised planning with the promotion of 
popular initiative, of utilising commodity-money relations, 
coit' accounting and material inc^tives' wiffi'tHe interests 
of every worker individually, continue~fo underlie the 
Pai ty's economic pcilicy".^ 

Historian E. B. Genkina who studied archival materials 
described the situation in which this princi ple of cost ac- 
counting was elaborated and concretised.'^Economists in 
the Supreme Economic Council, guided by Lenin's ap- 
proach, criticised the petty patronage of production from 
the centre, which had become a pracflce in the preceding 
years anil which "fettered the initiative of the factory 
ajniinistratijn towards everything that was on t he 
factory's grounds; even waste, even rejects could not be 
used otherwise than in conformity with a preset pro- 
gramme drawn up in a proper place" It was then that 
people began to speak about the need to "emancipate in- 
dustry". 

On Lenin's proposal the Government permitted state- 
run enterprises to enter into direct commercial relations 
with state-owned and private enterprises and with private 

i V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 3.^, p, 1 S^. 
^ L, I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Moscow, 1972, p. 17. 
3 Sec E. B. Genkina, V. I. Lenin's Governmental Activity, 
pp. 210-11 (in RuBwan). 
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individuals. They were allowed to sell a portion of their 
output and purchase whatever commodities they needed 
for production pxirposes and for the personal use of their 
\\'()rkcrs and employees. At the same time they were 
obliged to hand over to the state not more than 50 per 
cent^oTTiheir output and were granted the right to employ 
as many people as were needed, to manoeuvre freely with 
the wage fund and, in particular, to assign up to 10 per 
cent of the fund to award bonuses to the best workers. 
They were also allowed to ^sliift centralised allocations 
from one heading to another, but not to exceed their totaT^ 
volume of expenditures. Finally, they had the right to 
hxnH ancillar;^i;ntergnses to serve their workers and 
employees. 

Some of these rights (the last one, for example) were 
granted because of the acute shortage of basic consumer 
goods and ser\dces characteristic of that period. On the 
whole, however, the complex of the rights granted to state 
enterprises during NEP was quite modern even according 
to present-day standards. 

The jregional bodies of economic management, the 
economic councils which were placed in control of a large 
number of industrial enterprises, also invigorated their 
activity. This by no means signified a return to the 
practice of disuniting the country's economic life as was 
the case in the first few months after the October Revolu- 
tion. The Government wanted to combine the local eco- 
nomic initiative wit h an adcquat c_deg:ree of centralisation. 
Afid Lgjin, who, as^e have seen, was resolutely opposed 
to parochialism, called for the utmost flexibility in 
e conomic managemen t. As regards the relationships be- 
tween government and economic bodies at the middle 
level, he wrote: "This is hardly the time to try to reduce 
these relationships to a set of regulations, for experience 
is still very short and any such attempt might result in 
purely bureaucratic exercise. It is far more appropriate 
to allo w practice t o determine initially the most suitable 
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of relationship. . . . Let these forms be at first not 
)Solutely stable: variety is desirable, useful and even 
necessary to enable us to ma£e a more prei^e study of 
the various systems of relationships."^ 

The financial and economic independence of state 
enterprises eliminated the need for the system ofj:entraI 
boards and the latter w^ere replaced by trusts, associations 
of similar or interconnected enterprises. The trusts were 
granted full economic and financial independence, includ- 
ing the right to issue long-term loans In the form of bonds. 
The Supreme Economic Council was reorganised into 
a co-ordinating centre without the right to interfere in 
the current operations of trusts and enterprises, and the 
overstaffed managerial apparatus was considerably re- 
duced. 

"The trust boards appointed directors to their enterprises 
and kept them under ever more rigid control. At first, in 
view of the shortage of resources and the weakness of the 
production base, the establishment nf trusts, which made 
it possible to concentrate effort and means, seemed to be 
particularly expedient. But as the enterprises improved 
their efficiency, their management began to feel the"burden 
of the excessive control on the part of the trusts. The 
impression was that they had merely replaced the central 
boards. In the final count the state enterprises, the majority 
of which had been united into trusts, were unable to in- 
troduce economic accounting into practice. And that made 
it necessary to adopt additional measures to deconccntrate 



economic management to an even ^^ter degree and 
ektend the righfs of factory administrations. 

In conditions of free trade the rejection of the central- 
ised system of central boards and the granting of financial 
and economic independence to industrial enterprises gave 
rise to anoth!^_dang^er — the domination of the market. To 
counter it the trusts were united IntcTsupply and market- 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, pp. 380-81. 
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ing syndicates which acted independently in the market. 
The Supreme Economic Council regulated the activity of 
both the large trusts and syndicates. The latter, incident- 
ally, were often carried awajH^X^the^H^ck^^. ^'^"^^"^ to 
such an extent that time and again they were on the 
verge of losing sight of the general targets of economic 
development. 

Similar problems cropped up during a discussion of the 
economic policy of the trusts. In their drive for maximum 
proHts (which guaranteed them high bonuses and pre- 
miums) some of their directors artificially inflated the 
prices of their commodities, froze the workers' wages and 
at times eng-aged in illeg;al speculation. This was due to 
the temporary change in ljie socio-political composition of 
trust boards which came to include not only bourgeois 
experts who knew how to organise production but also 
smart dealers of the NEPman type. The Party wa5_worded 
about the decreasing proportion of Communists and 
people with a working-class background in the economic 
administration (particularly in the management of smalt 
factories and associations), and also the utilitarian trends 
in it. The Thirteenth Party Conference (1924) rejected the 
orientation towards maximum profits without consideration 
whether they were derived by paying workers lower 
wages, or through an inequitable exchange with the 
cff^tfyside, or by raising the efficiency of production. 
The Party and the trade union press also sharply criticiged- 
some economic executives for their bourgeois misinter- 
pretation of the aims of production. 

This experience of trustification is exceptionally topical 
in the light of the April 1973 resolution of the CC CPSU 
and the USSR Council ol Ministers authorising the tran- 
sition to a two- and three-echelon industrial administra- 
tion, envisaging the dissolution of head offices and the 
organisation of large production associations, the very 
idea, but naturally not the scale, of which, in many 
respects resembled the trusts of the 1920s. 
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In order to strengthen the centralising principle in 
the economy the Government set up the St ate Planning 
Committee (Gosplan). Its programme and apparatus rested 
on the reliable foundation of a long-term plan worked out 
by the GQELRO (Government Commission for the 
ElectrificatKffi oi kussia), which was not confined to 
electrification alone, but also contained provisions for 
large-scale industrialisation of the country. JL^S' attached 
so much importance to the plan that he characterised it 
as the Party's second programme. The Gosplan was 
authorised to formulate ^gurrent^ and the n lon^-term 
sectoral and stajteje^ono^ plans, its timc- 

tions also included the coj^ordination of the programmes 
of various departments and territorial economic bodiesr 
in OT^~to^liminate all the ohvioiisly trrcUional, all 
that clearly co7itradkts the state economic p^^' -^ '^^^^ 
entirc^jtate_jndustry without exception was" to~work ac- 
cording to plan, which also took into account the results 
of the activity of all sectors of the economy, including 
the private capitalist one- Planning methods were im- 
proved: directive methods of administration were gradual- 
ly combined with the levers of commodity-money rela- 
tions which were coming to play a steadily increasing 

The work performed by the Gosplan cleared the way 
for elaboration of the first Soviet five-year plans; more- 
over, many other cpuntnes, not only socialist ones, which 
realised the importance and expediency of ce ntralised 
planning, drew upon its experience. 

TiTeffect, NEP was The" ^roTetanatT state's economic 
policy aimed at building a socialist society, hut pursued 
under commodity-money relations. "Market plus plan — 
such is iSEP's formurai"^Vrote Strumilin. At the same 



^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 201. 
^ S. Strumilin, At the Frontline of Planmng, Moscow, I95S, 
p. 333 {in Russian). 
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time NEP was not simply the sum of tlicsc two elements; 
it was a result of their complex interaction characterised 
by both conf rontaticm and co-c^eration. ~ " 



NEP: THE LEVEE OF INDUSTRIALISATION 

At the outset, NEP was designed to rehabilitate and 
balance the economy and in that period it playeff~a 

stabilising and not a re-organising role. The Party, how- 
ever, did not regard NEP as an aim in itself, but as a 
l ever t o build a large-scale modern industry and 
re-organise agric\i1turc. On the other hand, the indus- 
triali'sation launched by the socialist state restricted the 
devdopjnent of the private capitalist st^ctor and made for 
its complete disappearance in the future. '7/ we have 
electrification within 10 to 20 years," Lenin observed in 
this connection, "there is nothing to fear from the in- 
dividualism of the small farmer and his unrestricted trade 
in local exchange. // we have not electrification, a return 
to capitalism is inevitable in any case."^ 

In spite of the famine and enormous difficulties there 
was an increase, although a very small one, in the output 
of the state-owned industry In the very first year of NEP. 
Begirming with 1922 and 1923 the g■ro^vth rates increased, 
and in 1926 industrial production for the first time since 
the revolution exceeded the prewar level. But this growth 
was achieved primarily as a result of the rehabilitation of 
the existing enterprises and therefore could not continue 
indefinitely. New capacities, new enterprises, new in- 
dustries were needed. The industrialisation slogan was 
advanced by the Fourteenth Party Congress in December 
1925) when Lenin was no longer alive. The Plenary 
"Session of the Central Committee (April 1926) stressed 
that "the development of industry and the industrialisation 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32. p. 323. 
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of the country in general is the decisive task whose fulfil- 
ment will determine the further growth of the economy as 
a whole along the road to the victory of socialism".^ 
■ In order to safeguard the country's economic indepen- 
dence and her very existence it was necessary to b egin 
iiidustrialisation by building a modem heavy indusFryTo" 
manufacture the means of production. This objective could 
be"achieved' with tiiejeast loss of time by curtailing the 
development of the light industry and the output of con- 
sumer goods. However, the general mood of the working 
class was such that it f aced privatio ns without resentment 
^USTeven with entiiusiasm. It was this line that made it 
possible to do~away "wifh unemployment and eliminate the 
disproportion in favour of the light industry that existed 
in the mitial period of NEP. And the fact that the Soviet 
people's victory in the war against the nazi invaders was 
ensured~Fy the military-industrial base of the USSR 
sfiowed'tTiat their privations had not been in vain. 

The Party did not intend to carry through industrialisa- 
tion at the expense of the countryside. Indicative in this 
respect were the events of 1922-1923 when an unexpected 
"sales crisis" gripped the country: the peasants stopped 
p urchasin g manufacture d goods in spite of their acute 
need in them. I^ge qii^tities of unsold commodities ac- 
cumulated in factory storehouses. The reason was the sharp 
increase in the price gap between industrial goods and 
agricultural products ~to the latter's detriment. For 
instance, in 1913 the peasant could obtain one arshin^ of 
calico print in exchange for only four pounds'^ of flour, 
while in 1922 and 1923 he had to give 28 pounds, or seven 
times as much. Prices of other consumer manufactures did 
not rise as high as of fabrics, but in general the price index 

* CPSU in Resolutions. . . , Vol. 3, p. 313. 

' Arshin, a measure of length formerly used in Russia, equal to 
71.12 centimetres. 

3 Russian pouAd is an old measure of wdght equal to 409.51 
grammes (40 pounds — 1 pood). 
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on manufactures as compared to agricultural produce in- 
creased threefold. This was due not only to objective 
reSsoHTXimlcH quicker recovery in agriculture and high 
demand for manufactured goods), but also to the inexpe- 
r ience of state financial and trading hodies. "Leftist" 
economists proposed that the state should orientate itself 
on a non-equivalent exchange between town and coimtry, 
but the Government,preferred a different path. It^cfely 
lo^nf^fid the^i£es on manufactures; the "sales crisis" was 
surmounted and profits from industrial production in- 
creased. 

When the question 6fjhe sources of industrialisation 

came up for discussion, the Trotskyite Preobrazhcnsky 
published an jirticle in the Party press which caused quite 
a stir. AsTHe economic spokesman of title Xeft" opposi- 
tion, he called for the exploitation of the pre-socialist 
forms of_ecwiomy, small-commodity agricultural produc- 
tioSTaBove all. The latter, according to him, was to become 
the main source of accumulation for the country's indus- 
trialisation. He regarded the exploitation crf^he ^country- 
side (by raising taxes, raising prices on consumer goods, 
etc.) as the law of primary socialist accumulation. But 
the Fourteenth Party Congress turned down these and 
similar ideas advanced by liie ^^^ef opposition, and 
decided to obtain the means for industrialisation primarily 
in industry itself. 

IMPROVEMENT OF LABOUR OSGANISATION 

The extensive development of commodity-money rela- 
tions wrought important changes in labour relations. 
Labour conscription was repealed, although not all at 
once, but in phases, and labour armies were disbanded. In 
April 1921 a decree was promulgated removing all the 
basic restrictions preventing people from changing their 
place of employment. All this was directly in the interests 
of the working people. 
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The recovery of industry gradually restored the 
working class. In 192 5 and 1926 the number of industrial^ 
workers was almost equal to the 1913 figure, and 97.4_ 
per cent of them were employed at state ;ui(l co-operative 
ent^^ises. The working class increased in size mainly 
because it was replenished by working people who re- 
turned to their old jobs and by the children of the old 
regular workers. For the time being pgaaaats who came 
to dties in search of work accounted for about 25 per cent 
of the working-class growth^rate, and agrarian overpopu- 
lation was very considerable. " 
^XTnemployinenii^the "anermath of capitalism, war and 
ccoiiomic dislocation, still existed in towns and reached 
its peak in January 1924 when there wer e 1,240,000 
jobless. Skilled industrial workers were pracfically un- 
affected by unemployment, which dealt the heaviest blow 
at office workers who had been discharged following the 
reduction of the state apparatus, and also the unskilled 
workers. In the latter half of the 192fls unemploymerit 
began to decline and as a result of rapid industrial deveL 
opment disappeared altogether. 

The average wage level of the workers, which at the 
end of the War Communism period was less than a third, 
of the prewar figure began to rise imm«iiately after 
the shift to the New Economic Policy. In the mid- 1920s 
it surpassed the prewar level (1913) by 34 per cent. At the 
same ^une the working day was shortened considerably, 
tlie system of annual paid holidays, which had not existed 
in tsarist Russia, became firmly established. Food supplies 
for the working people improved. Between 1922 and 1922 
the absolute consumption of meat increased five times, 
milk— two times, butter — 2.4 times, eggs — 25 t imes, 
sugar — 5.6 times, tea and coffee — 4.7 times, wheat flour — 
4.5 times, while that of rye bread dropped 2.9 times. 
Thus, the introduction of NEP made it possible jtoj"evive 
the jvorking class, restore its strength and then seriously"' 
improve its livinjg^standard. These facts overtiu^ the 
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conclusion of foreign historians that NEP was a policy 
of concessions to the peasants at the expense of the pro- 
letariat.^ 

Payment in kind was gradually replaced by monelary 
remuneration, and although the Taith_Party Congress 
(March 1921) reaffirmed the equalitarian principle of 
labour remuneration, it ^a8~^epealed in the autumn of 
/ t'-")! t he same ye ar. It turned out that the equalitarian 
principle, which formerly seemed so promising, actually 
retarded the growth of labour productivity and hindered 
soc ialist emul ation. A system of wages was introduced 
under which labour was remunerated according to a 
person's skill and profession. The Government advanced 
the following reason for promulgating a relevant decree: 
"We shall no longer see engineers holding the jobs of 
senior stablemen or heads of food distribution depart- 
ments or mending kitchen utensils and hot-water bottles, 
nor shall we see skilled workers planting potatoes or 
cleaning out cesspits,"^ tiius putting an end to the eco- 
nomically unjustified expenditurej^uahfied labour on the 
performance of simple jobs. The principle of matcriafand 
moral incentives to work was applied in an increasing 
variety of forms, and the wage of e ach wor ker was made 
directly dependent on his output. ~ 

The increase in wages was not unaccompanied by col- 
lisions. At first, in view of the fact that priority was given 
to the development of the light industry the main detach- 
ments of the working class, metal workers in particular, 
found themselves in a less advantageous position than, 
say, the workers employed in the food, tobacco or textile 
industries. Many workers were indignant over the high 
salaries of specialists. 



' See E. H. Carr, SocuUism m One Country, New York, 1959, 
Vol. VJ. Part II, p. 311. 

^ Quoted from E. B. Genkina, V. I. Lenin's Governmental 
Activity, p. SSO. 
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In order to regulate the wages it was necessary at times 
to arrest their growth with the consent of the trade 
unions. Nevertheless, economic problems sometimes gave 
rise to labour co nflicts and ^ven engendered strikes not 
only at privately owned but even at state enterprises. 
Up to the autumn of 1922 there were 102 strikes involv- 
ing 43,000 people. The basic causes were of a purely 
local nature — delays in the payment of wages, violations 
of collective agreements and so on, which stemmed not so 
much from the general economic policy as from the 
activity of individual economic executives. Taking into 
account, howeve^thar these T05 "sfnkes were preceded 
by 4,054 labour conflicts which were resolved by recon- 
dtiHtion bodies, the numb er of strikes was insignificant 

The Party openly^ acknowledged the drssatisfaction of 
some sections of the workers and realised that their eco- 
nomic struggle would continue "until the electrification of., 
industry and agriculture is completed, at least in the 
main, and until the roots of small-scale farming and the 
domination of the market are cut". At the same time this 
resolution of the Eleventh Congress of the RGP(B) stated: 
"Neither the Communist Party, nor Soviet power, nor the 
trade unions should under any circumstances forget or 
conceal from the workers and the working masses the fact 
that resort to strikoR in a state with a proletarian author- 
ity can be explained and justified exclusively by bureau- 
cratic distortion of the substance of the proletarian state 
and all sorts of survivals of the capitalist past in its in- 
stitutions, on the one hand, and the political imma turity 
and cultural backwardness ofTfie working masses, oh the 
other."! 

With the appearance of a whole system of bodies con- 
cerned with guiding the country's economic activity, it 
became necessary to determine the role and place of the 
trade unions in this field. It was considered definitely 



' CPStf in Resolutions. . ., Vol. 2, p. 320. 
16—708 
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hannful and impermissible to have the trade unions in- 
terfere directly in the administration of factories and 
other enterprises. This did not mean, however, that the 
trade unions were wholly debarred from the organisation 
and administration of the economy. They continued to 
participate, with the right to vote, in the work of bodies 
concerned with regulating and planning economic devel- 
opment. As before, they nominated candidates to leading 
economic posts. And it was' through the trade unions that 
the new contingents of the working class acquired 
experience in economic maaagemcnt and political activity. 
This was the meaning contained in a^^lution of the 
Central Committee of the RCP(B) which was written by 
Leiim; "Being a school of communism in general, the 
""tar ade uni ons must, in particular, be a school (not an 
organ. — Y. A.) for training the whole mass of workers, 
and eventually all working people, in the art of managing 
socialist mdustry (and gradually also agriculture)."^ 

Lenin envisaged the possibility of sporadic conllicts 
pver wa^es afid Jite organisation of labour between work- 
ers' collectives and the factory managements if the latter 
adhered to na rrow admi nistrative or, as we would now 
say, technocratic positionsTTn such cases Lenin considered 
that the trade unions were duty-bound resolutely to 
uphold the interests of the workers. 

Ttrfarback asl^ember 1920^ at the Fifth All-Russia 
Conference_ofjrrade_ the Party raised the ques- 

tion of passing to broad democracy in the trade-union 
movement, that is, to the election of their leading bodies 
instead of the practice of appointing their members, and 
^vmg up the practices arising out of labour militarisation. 
But Trotsky with the backing of the minority of trade- 
union officials, who were anxious to keep the outdated 
military- bureaucratic methods alive, advanced the slogan 
of "shaking up" the trade-union leadership so as to get 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. S3, p. 190. 
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rid of all those who considered it necessary to put an end 
to the purely instrumentalist approach to the trade unions. 
Trotsky maintained that since Soviet Russia was a 
workers" state there was no sense in having a special body 
to protect their interests, in other words, he wanted to 
abolish the trade unions altogether. 

Trotsky's stand elicited a strong reaction from the 
"Workers'. Qpfiosition", a group representing the opposite 
extreme. Referring to the Party Programme it demanded 
that the management of the national economy be trans- 
ferred to an "all-Russia producers' congress", i.e., to the 
trade unions. And although the "Workers' Opposition" 
appeared to be Trotsky's antipode, the substance of the 
proposals advanced by these two wings amounted to a 
return to the old, outdated methods. 

Lenin and the majority of the Political Bureau o pposed 
boSr^xtremcs and pointed out that Trotsky's approach to 
tlie question led to the liquidation of Soviet _p,ower (since 
it undermined the principle of broad democracy under- 
lying the activity of the Soviets), while the syndicalist 
deviation tended to result in the liquidation of the dictator- 
ship of^&ejprohtariat (because it envisaged the abolition 
ot centralised administration of the country). 

THE GROWING ROLE OF THE INTELLK^NTSIA 

The fusion of the foremost representatives o f the ol d 
intelligentsia" who had placed their knowledge saxd 
experience at the service of Soviet power, the prof essiona l 
revolutionaries of the "old _. Guard" and gifted young 
people fronr~among the broadest sections of the popula- 
tibrfwho had passed through a unique school of life in the 
course of the revolution and the civil war into ajmglg 
new, soHaTisTlnteUigentsia began during the last ywrs 
of Lenin's life. A qualitatively new intelligentsia, with 
new social features, began to take shape. The new, 
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socialist intelligentsia could not be regarded as an ancillary 
Jorce which was hired for high wages, or only as c^- 
sultants who in fact fulfilled technical functions,^But as 
one of the basic elements of the new social system. 

Most interesting in this connection were Lenin's views 
about the GOELRO and then the Gosplan where qualified 
experts from the old intelligentsia worked side by side 
with prominent Bolshevik revolutionaries. Although 
qualifying them as bourgeois experts, Lenin as early as the 
begirtning of 1921 advised the Communists employed in 
planning agencies to learn from them. He spoke of the 
need to respect "the efficient 'specialists in science and 
technology' ", and demanded that Communists help them 
to enlarge their political outlook "on the basis of achieve- 
, ments in their p^j^cular field, always bearing in mind 
that the en^neer's way to communism is ^ijlEgEfijaiLirom 
I that of the underground propagandist and the writer; he 
' is guided along by the evidence of his own science, so that 
\ the agronomist, the forestry expert, etc., each have their 
own pml^~to tread towards communism."^ Here Lenin 
definitely referred to the prospect of a part of the bour- 
geois intelligentsia going over to the side of the builders 
of socialism. 

Almost two years later, Lenin dictated a special note, 
one of his last works, on the need to allow the G ospla n 
(State Planning Committee), a strictly "intellectual" 
institution, to make decisions in the economic sphere. 
Lenin's new attitude to the possibilities and functions of 
the emerging socialist intelligentsia was manifested in the 
^^very title of the memorandum— "Granting Legis lativ e 
F unctions to the Sta te Plannin_^ Committee". Saying that it 
was necessary "to take a step towards extending the com- 
petence of the State Planning Committee", he justifies his 
proposal by saying that "as a body of experienced people, 
experts, representatives of science and technology, it (the 
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Gosplan. — Ed) is actually in a better position to form a 

correct judgement of affairs".^ 

Fully aware of the fact that "the overwhelming majority 
of scientists who naturally make up the Committee, are 
inevitably infected with bourgeois ideas and bourgeois 
prejudices", I.cnin nevertheless envisaged their gra- 
dual transition to the socialist standpoint It is easy to 
grasp the vast importance of these views for the cur--^ \^ 
rent class struggle in capitalist countries as the intelli--> '"^ 
gentsia comes to play a steadily increasing part in so- 
cial dev cTbpmcn t_ajid, assimilates anti -capital ist, socialist { 
^ews. . ' ■ 

But, of course, the old experts alone could not provide 
all the qualified personnel required by the rapidly devel- 
oping country. The task of "learning, learning and learn- 
ing" which Lenin advanced at the Third Cong ress of the 
Komsomol began to be tr^slated into practice in fibe 
1920s. A vast number of studSiFs~^gfaduated froffi insti- 
tuHons of higher learning and also from workers' faculties 
that had been set up in 1919 in order to provide young 
people exclusively from^among the working class and the 
peasantry with an accelerated course of preparatoi y train- 
i ng for enrolment in mstituUons of higher learning. The 
new generation of iiifellectuals produced prominenf lead- 
ers and experts who^were responsible for the economic 
upbuilding in the course of the first five-year plans, for ps'' 
the creation of the defensive potential which «isured\ 
the SoyJeT'ynibn^s victory ' in the* Gr«if 'Patriotic War, 
and for the r e- equipment of the_ Soviet economy in_fhe /; " 
course of the "current scientific and technological revolu- 
tion. 

The Soviet cultural policy in the NEP period attached 
just as much importance to raising the general culture of 

the masses, which found expression above all in the 
elimination of illiteracy. Lenin set this task immediately 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 598. 
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after the October Revolution and also in his last articles 
written in 1922. Realising the urgency of this task he 
naturally gave it priority over the development of the 
theatre, poetry arid otEer^viltural requirements of a more 
elevated nature. Such an approach could well be emulated, 
for example, by the Third World countries in many of 
which there is a dangerous gap between ambitious large- 
scale projects and the low cultural level of the masses 
which stands in the way of their realisation. ~ 



NEP AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRACY 

The country's rapid recovery and the end of the civil 
war paved the way for broad democratic development. 
"Electrification as a Sasc for 'democracy'," Lenin noted 
on the eve of NEP.' This course found expression in the 
policy of "enlivening the Soviets" which was designed to 
accelerate the infusion of fresh blood into the administra- 
tion of social life and make the Soviets much more ac- 
cessible to the non-Party masses. 

The Central Committee of the Party issued a special 
directive saying that it was necessary to increase the pro- 
portion of noa^£ar1y peasants in ^he ex ecutive bodies of 
the Soviets at al lTcvels, includingtHe naticmal. Non-Party 
peasants were"aIso co-opted into the boards of some 
People's Commissariats and one of them, V. Yakovenko, 
was appointed People's Commissar for Agriculture in 
1922. On the other hand, the proportion of members or 
candidate memb ers of the Party in government agcn- 
de s > parti cuISfiy at the lowe r level, diminished, 

The foundation of the" Union ST^Soviet Socialist 
Republics in December 1922 played an enormous part in 
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heightening the authority of the Soviets and consolidating 
~oviet statehood. T he formation of the USSR was a 
Istoric event. It signified that Soviet power had tully 
nmnphecf not only in Russia but in her non-Russian 
fringelands. An All-Union Goverranent — the_GQUndl..£if 
People's Commissars oT the USSR— was formed which 
was no longer defined as an organ concerned with "the 
eneral administration of affairs" (1918 Constitution), but 
« an "executive and administrative organ", Lenin was 
the firsl Chairman of the^Co uncn~ or Peoplc^sCom missars 
of the USSR. 

The policy of "enlivening the Soviets" rested on a 

strictly class foundation: under the USSR Constitution of 
_1324, b ourge ois gl em,en.ts — people employing mainly hired 
"laBouF and also former employees of pre-revolutionary 
organs of oppression — remained disfranchised. The 
unequal representation of town and country in the s uprem e |^ 
organ of power — the All-Union Congress of Soviets-7j- ,; J 
one deputy per 25,000 urban inhabitants and one per 
125,000 inhabitants of gubernias with a predominantly 
rufal poptilaffon, remained in force. 

Serious changes took place in the field of personal and 
property rights of citizens. In 1922, procurator s offices 
were vested with supervisory powers to ensure the strict 
observance of the law. The 1924 Constitution for the first 
time included sections on the USSR Supreme Court and 
the Procurator's Office. In the course of NEP period, 
civil, penal, labour, land and other codes were drawn up. 
In this way revolutionary legal consciousness was acquir- 
ing a normative character. Private property rights and , 
even private enterprise were placed under legad protec- ■ 
tion. Some Party and government officials, who were still 
loth to scrap their War Communism ideas, considered the 
introduction of clvi! law as "disarmament of the revolu- 
tion". But Lenin consistently pursued the new line, and 
when the People's Commissariat for Justice delayed the 
elaboration of a decree on "private property rights", he 
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reprimanded the People's Commissar for TListicc.^ 
He demanded that "the People's Court of the Republic 
should keep close watch over the activities of private 
traders and manufacturers, and, while prohibiting the 
slightest restriction of their activities, should sternly punish 
the slightest attempt on their part to evade rigid com- 
pliance with the laws of the Republic''.^ This two-in-onc 
a pproach t^Sovjetlaw and justice — to ensure the obser- 
vance of the iaw and to prevent it from being used to the 
detriment of the socialist system— is demonstrated wth 
particular force in Lenin's notes relating to the drafting 
of the Civil Code. "We allow you to trade and make 
money, but insist that you be thrkc as honest, that you 
submit truthful and exact accounts, that you abide not 
only by the letter but also by the spmt of our, communist 
legislation, that you do not allow the slightest departure 
from our laws—that is what the P.C.J, should adopt as 
its main commandment in respect of NEP," so as to make 
i ""i!£_£?-P^t4isni 'disciplined' and 'decent',..."-' Further- 
more, Lenin considered it necessary to make it legally pos- 
sible to nullify all agreements and private deals which 
not only clash with the letter of the law but also with the 
interests of the masses of workers and peasants. What 
Lenin had in mind was not a slavish imitation of the 
bourgeois civil law but restricting it in the spirit of Soviet 
law without inhibiting economic or commercial activity.^ 
The sphere of activity of emergency penal bodies which 
had played a vastly important role in the years of the 
revolution was also restricted. On Lenin's proposal the 
Ninth All-Russia Congress of Soviets in December 1921 
instructed the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 



^ Sec V. I. Lemn, Collected Works, Fifth Russian Edition, Vol. 
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to revise within the shortest time possible the status of the 
organs of the ATT-Russia Extraordinary Commission to )) 
Combat Counter-revolution and Sabotage (Cheka) with a\>, 
view to narrowing their competence.^ On February 6, 
1922i, a decree was passed on the re organisation of the 
<55ia^ into the Msun Political Administration f OPTT) - 
whose prindpal job was to fight against particularly 
dangerous^t^Ee^criiM — political and economic counter- 
revolution, espionage and banditry. But it was deprived 
of the right to enforce repressions against criminals 
o n its own accord. The tjial...of _all cases, including 
those investigated by the GPU, was placed solely 
within the competence of the courts. A special article 
in the new Constitution made the Supreme Procura- 
tor's Office responsible for supervising thT"activity of the 
GPTJ. 

In this way the Red terror which had been launched in ) 
response to the Whlte^error was brought to an end. "The | 
closer we approach conditions of unshakable and lasting 
power and the more trade develops," Lenin said, "the 
more imperative it is to put forward the firm slogan of 
greater revolutionary legality, and the narrower becomes 
the sphere of activity of the institution which matches the 
plotters blow for blow."^ 

The leading role of the proletariat and its Party con- 
tinued to enhance, the position of the Bolsheviks as the 
only Party exercising political power in the country had 
found appropriate state-legal formalisation. The Party 
resolutely cut short all attempts to restore in one form or 
another petty-bourgeois parties which the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces could use to further their aims. Addressing 
the Mensheviks and SRs, Lenin decl ared: "Either you re- 
frain from e^eiBsmg yom: viewsT"^ if you inMst^mi 



' Sec Congresses of RSFSR Soviets in Decisions and Resolutions, 
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expressing your political views . . . then you will only 
have you rself to blame if we treat you as the worst and 
most pernicious wFiteguarH^emenS;"^ ' 

THESE ARE THE TASKS THAT I DREAM OT. ..."2 

This phrase taken from Lenin's last article vividly 
manifests his utter dedication to the country, the Party 

and the world proletarian revolution. His last works were 
based on his quest for and his thoughts about the juture 
V prospects of the development of the socialist state. 
Although all of thcra had a direct bearing on the situation 
in the country at that time, their subject matter and signi- 
ficance by far tr^scended the historical limits of the NEP 
period. In these articles he considered fundamental 
problems of the development of socialist society, the same 
problems which totiay too face the Soviet Union and other 
countries advancing in the same direction. 

Judging by his last works, it is clear that as head and 
founder of the new state and new society, he was always 
concerned with making the state as effective as possible. 
Underlining that its formation alone was matter of 
enormous importance, Lenin was by no means inclined to 
idealise_the way it functioned. 'The art of administration 
I ^ does not descend from heaven/' he wrote, 'It is not 
/' inspired by the Holy Ghost. And the fact that a class is 
the leading class does not make it at once capable of 
administering."-"* In other words, the progressive nature 
ol the state of the proletariat does not automa'fically re- 
sult in the efficient functioning of all its links. 

That accounts for the fact that in his last works Lenin 
concentrated on how to improve the mechanism of the new 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 2S3. 

2 Ibid., p. 502. 
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state and the administration of the country. "WJicn the war 
was on, this problem, as we have seen, was resolved by 
methods in which extraeconomic coercion outweighed 
persuasion. The situation changed completely in the period 
oF peaceful development. That was why in _t he 1920s 
Lenin so frequently pointed out that persuasion was much 
more important than coercion and stressed that in such 
periods "the 'pivot' of Soviet policy is organisation, _ >^.^ 
accounting and control, a slow, cautious ^dT busmessli£e /"^ 
approach to practical tasks. . . ."^ 

Lenin subjected the Soviet state apparatus to sharp and 
impartial criticism, that was not an aim in itself, but 
a means of making the Soviet system function efficiently 
and rationally, as well as of ensuring its_genuinely socialist 
democratic character. Modem sociological Ute7afiiife~in the 
West and certain trends in the mass movements regard 
rationalism and democracy as two mutually excluding 
extremes: in their quest for democracy and humanistic 
morals, Left-wing intellectuals and mutinous young- people 
are ready to reject all the gains of the scic ntihc and 
technological revolution, while the^advocateVbt techno- 
cratic rationalism believe in the imminent division of 
citizens into the ruling pr ofessio nal "elite" an4 a_passive 
mass^ the object of the former's decisions. Lenin would 
have rejected this alternative as unthinkable, for in hj5_ 
opinion the task was to fin d forms of combining rationality 
with democracy. / 

At first the general opinion was that revolutionary 
cadres would find no difficulty in discarding the old 
bijreaucratic methods and habits. But as life showed, these 
habits proved to be tenarious and capable of adapting 
themselves to tlie changing conditions. The Eighth Con- 
gress of the Party noted the fact that many Party 
members who had been given jobs in government bodies 
to a very considerable extent had got out of touch with 
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the masses and become contaminated with the evils of 
bureaucr acy, and that the~same could be said of many 
workers, members of the Soviets. In this respect the 
pernicious role of vector of the bureaucratic contagion, 
and s ource of "rot and decay" was played by philistine 
and semi-philistine elements — money-grubbers and career- 
^ seekers who had infiltrated the ruling party for the sole 
purpose of using tfiejr authoritative titl e of Party membe r 
to furHier ^Heir sel&h. interests. 

Many Soviet employees^ recruited from among the 
bo urgeois and jetty-bourgeois sections of the population 
introduced a s ^rit o f inertness into the atmosphere of the 
new^ Soviet institutJonsTThe old bureaucratic practices 
were masKed By a new jargon and new customs and were 
adapted to the latter, thus producing the social type of 
S oviet p hilistine. Nonetheless, these practices constituted a 
very real threat to the rev olutioaary d emocratic spirit of 
the new'systcm, ' ' 

In^^ad^tion to the democrat] sation of the state appara- 
tus ancT pur|fes_ of^ die Party, self-defence against the 
bureaucratic contagion included tlie abolition of economic 
privileges enjoyed by Party iricmbers. Leniri-proposed, and 
the Ninth All-Russia Party Conference (1920) decided to 
draw up concrete measures to put an end to inequality (in 
living conditions, remuneration, etc.) between experts, 
Party and state officials, on the one hand, and the work- 
ing masses, on the other, because it infracted democracy, 
eroded the Party and impaired the authority of the Com- 
munists. Two years later, howevcTj, the Twelfth Party 
Conference Heciaed fb tmproveTFe materialcondition of 
active Party workers who totalled some 15,000 throughout 
the country. On the other hand, in order at least partial- 
ly to rectify the material inequality in the Party, the Com- 
munists were forbidden to participate in the profits of 
enterprises. But even then the Thirteenth Party Conference 
drew attention to the sharp discrepancy in the material 
condition of the Party members and so-called "excesses" 
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in the way of life, while the joint plenary session of the 
CC and the Central Control Commission on the proposal 
of the Political Bureau summoned the Party to intensify 
its struggle against "excesses"' and the corrupting influ- 
ence of NEP on some elements in the Party,* 

The Party and Lenin regarded the fact that the Party 
was the ruling force in the country as a great responsibil- 
ity, as the duty of all its members to be always in tlie 
forefi ont and shoulder the most difficult tasks. Not only 
was this duty incompatible with the materially privileged 
position of Party members, but also with their immunity 
to criticism for errors which they might commit and to 
severe punishment for violating the law. Characteristic in 
this connection was Lenin's stand against the adoption of 
a draft law under which the Communists v/ould enjoy 
l udicial immunity without the sanction of their Purty orga- 
nisations. The CC Political Bureau with Lenin's participa- 
tion demanded in November 1921 that the People's Com- 
missariat for Justice should increase the^ responsibility of 
C6mmunists~Tbr crimeSj so as to remove every possibility^ 
oFexploiting the Party's ruling position as a shield from 
responsibility. 

As a self-contained force, as a system of myths divorced 

from reality but which nonetheless enslave this reality, 
bureaucracy was rooted in the voluntaristjc^r ecklcssness of 
those revolutionaries who thought that anything could oe 
rebuilt at will. This recklessness, as we have already seal, 
w^ present during the "revolutionar y attack o njc^ital"; 
it manifested itself with particulaf^force in connection 
with the centralisation tendencies in War Communism. 

That was why Leniniqualified bu reau cracy as a legacy_oL 

the "siege ',2 i A o thC r words, ofjthe civil war and the fight 
against foreign interventionists, and the Party noted at its 
Tenth Congress that the centralisation of the war period 
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"promoted th^t pendency of turning it into a bureaucracy 
and breaking away from liie masses'".' £ut .divorced as i t 
was trom multifaceted reality, trust in the omnipotence of 
a priori, decisions at the top remained alive, although in 
new forms, even after the civil war. That accounted for 
the fact that in his official correspondence in 1921 and 
1922 Lenin time and again demanded fewer general reso- 
lutions and more generalisation of concrete experience 
and~^nfication of il^^ of assigiiments. "The 
generaPphrases are nauseating. They breed bureaucracy 
and encourage it. . . . Bureaucracy is throttling us precise- 
ly because we are still playing with 'instructions in the 
form of decrees'," he wrote in connection with Preobra- 
zhensky's theses, and went on to say: "This whole section 
is bad. Commonplaces. Phrases. Pious wishes that every- 
body is sick of. It is typical of contem^orary^^mwma^^ 
bureaucracy' ".2 — 

Contemporary Western resC£^chers of a technocratic 
cast of mind consider thatJjureaucratisatTpn is an inevi- 
table phenomenonwliich no revolution can eliminate rOne' 
of them, Michel Crozler, writes: "The crisis only temporar- 
ily ruptures the bureaucratic order but does not destroy 
it. . . . As soon as the period of the fusion of structures 
comes to an end the general urge and demand for order, 
planning and regulating very swiftly results in a. new 
bureaucratic order which is merely the transportation of 
the old to the level of adaptation which is more adequate 
to the environment."^ Crozier, however, fails to take ac- 
count of the fact that in a revolutionary soaety the threat 
of Bureaucratic evils engenders a sharp counteraction. 

The main thing was that a state of a new type, a new, 
genuinely democratic organisation of society created by 
the revolution, was existing and deveToprng', and that the 
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shortcomings in the functioning of the machinery of state 
were due to the fact that the country was advancing along 
an unexplo red road. Lenin made tiiis point in his report 
at the Klc\'enth^ RCP(B) Congress, the last congress at 
which he spoke. "'For hundreds of years,'Tie said, "sfaFes 
have been biult according to the bourgeois model, and for 
the first time a non-bourgeois form of state has been dis- 
covered. Our machinery of government may be faulty, but 
it is jaid that the fifSt^team engine that was invented was 
also faulty. No one even knows whether it worked or not, 
but that is not the important point; the important point is 
that it was invented. Even assuming thaTTEc^ first steam 
engine was of no use, that fact is that we now have steam ~ 
engines. Even If our machinery of goverrimehf is very 
faulty, the fact remains that it has been created; (he great- 
est invention in history has hem made; a proletarian type 
oF state has been created? Therefore . . . tfce workers all 
over the world are still drawn towards the Soviet state."^ 

If Lenin did cri tiiEise_the , shArtcomm of the Soviet 
apparatus it was only to achieve its radical improvement. 
His positive criticism of the Soviet machinery of govern- 
ment found expression in what was truly an aphoristic 
formula: "We should have perished long ago but for the 
'apparatus'. Unless we wage a systematic and persevering 
struggle^ improve it we shall perish b efore we mana ge to 
la^y^e foundation of socialism?^ ' 

Lenin deluded neither himself nor the Party into believ- 
ing th atT)ur eaucracy would be wiped out very quickly^ 
a^l5ffen w^ed that it would require a whole epoch. At 
the same time new efforts made it possible to view the 
future with optimism. The decentralisation of economic 
management and the heightening"or^theOTganising role of 
national planning, the unfettering of the economic initia- 
tive of the producers, the organisation of normal economic 
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life and the rising- welfare and culture of the masses grad- 
ually cu^jhe ground froni under the feet of the sf)ecili- 
cally Russian type of Fureaucracy. "In our country," Lenin 
wrote, "bureaucratic practices have different economic 
roots, namely, the^ atomised and scattered state of the 
small producer wit!rHis"poverty, illiteracy* licFoTculture, 
the absence of roads and exchange between agriculture 
and industry, the absence of connection and interaction 
between them."^ was NEP and the ensuing development 
that were designed to stamp out all these chronic ills. 

As he wrote Ihe Stale and Revolution Lenin believed 
that the economic factors which would lead to the disap- 
pem^^e of bureaucracy were, first, socialisation of banks, 
large-scale industry, transport, etc., and second, a genuine 
cultural revolution which would teach the masses how to 
administer the state.2 It turned out, however, that a third 
factor was necessary, namely, the normalisation of rela- 
tions with the peasants. Therefore'" the New Economic 
Polic y, one of whose elements was encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise, proved to be a way of wiping out bureau- 
cracy. 

""Onl^yer closer, stimulating amLd manifold links with 
the masses ensuring the profound democratic nature of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat could deprive bureaucracy 
of its^nutrient soil. Lenin emphasised this thought in prac- 
tically all his works written in the 1920s. He wrote down 
the following, now widely known and widely quoted rule 
of poUtica! |»^adour of the leaders: " ^" 

"Live in the mi3rf~oFthe people. 

"Know their senti?nents. 

"Know everything. 

"Understand the masses. 

"Find the correct approach. 

"Win tlieir absolute confidence. 
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"The leaders ought not to divorce themselves from the 
masses they lead, the vanguard from the entire army of 
labour,"* 

An example of how Lenin translated these rules into 
life was the replacement of the head of the Central Board 
of the Donbas Coal-mining Industry. In the initial period 
after the civil war this board headed by Y. L. Pyatakov 
(who later joined the Trotskyitc opposition) played an 
important part in boosting production at large coal pits 
and thus helped the country to overcome the fuel crisis. 
But Pyatakov who was inclined to a dminister by sheer in- 
junctioSTre'sorted to military-bureaucratic m^'ocTs an3 
suppressed the initiative of the local Party and trade- 
union oirganisations, thus provoking protests on their part. 
At a conference of Ukrainian Communists in December 
1921 his methods came under heavy criticism from Don- 
bas delegates and as a result he was removed from his 
post. 

^"Upholding the criticism levelled at Pyat.;kov, Lenin 
observed: ". . . Our administration and our politics rest on 
the ability of the entire vanguard to maintain contact with 
the entire mass of the proletariat and with the entire mass 
of the peasantry. If anybody forgets these cogs and be- 
comes wholly absorbed in administration, the result will be 
a disastrous one."^ 

Characteristic was Lenin's attitude to the '^Workers* 
Opposition" which emerged in that period and came out 
under the banner of struggle against bureaucracy. Sharply 
critical of the group's deviation towards syndicalism, 
Lenin nevertheless characterised its anti-bureaucratic 
trend and orientation on "the enlistment of the greatest 
number of fresh and young forces and the promotion of 
local workers to more responsible posts" as "extremdy 
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sound aspirations, trend and programme".^ That was why 
the Tenth Congress which condemned the political behav- 
iour of the "Workers' Opposition" found it necessary to 
draw constructive conclusions from its proposals. 

The spirit of direct democracy inherited from the Paris 
Commune had to be embodied, alongside the Soviets, in 
such a unique institution as the People's Commissariat of 
t he Workers' and Peasants' Ins pecHcm.~And although this 
in'stUution was set up to combat bureaucracy and raise the 
efficiency of administration, it proved to be even more 
incffecdye than a^^ other state agency. Lenin, already 
seriously ill, drew up a plan for reorganising the commis- 
sariat on the basis of its broadest contact with the masses. 
This plan is set forth in Lenin's two last articles *'How We 
Should Reorganise the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection" 
and "Better Fewer, but Better". The second article was 
dated March 2, 1923, and on March 10 Lenin, suffered a 
cerebral haemorrhage which completely incapacitated him 
foTthe remaining months of his life. 

The central point of the plan was the merger of the 
People's Cqi]omi5s.ariat of the Workers' and Peasants' Tn- 
spection with the Central Control Commission, an organ 
of inner-Party control, so as, on the one hand, to give 
maximum authority to the working people's control over 
the government machinery, and on the other, to bind the 
Party as closely as possible with the masses and thus 
provide it with every opportunity to have a timely and 
unerring; knowledge of the aspirations of the people. 

Lenin's proposals to enlarge the composition of the Par- 
ty Central Committee were also connected with the imple- 
mentation of this plan. In his opinion, this enlargement 
(up to 50-100 people, whereas the Eleventh Congress of 
the Party in 1922 elected a Central Committee consisting 
of 27 members and 19 alternate members) was to be 
achieved by electing rank-and-file Party members from 
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among the workers "of a lower stratum than those pro- 
(ted in the last five^years to worfc iii ^!oviet bodies".* 
le duty of the new CC members would be to conduct a 
scrupulous and careful study of the Soviet machinery of 
state in all its ramifications, with a view_to_keeping it 
imder control from the standpoint of socialist democracy 
and improving its work. A few months earlier he sharply 
and in no uncertain terms c riticised the composition of the 
highest executive body of the Soviets, the AU-Russia Cen- 
tral Executive Committee (ACEC), because o ffidals made 
up a vast majority of its members. Lenin proposed that 
tHeToiitTcaTlBiireau and the Central Committee of the 
Party and then the Congress of Soviets should adopt a 
decision under which "no less than 60 per cent of the 
members of the ACEC should be workers and peasants not 
occupying official posts in government bodies".^ 

Lenin looked upon the most capable and active workers 
dedicated to socialist ideals as one of the two bulwarlcs of 
a rational and at the same time democratic Party and 
sfate machinery. The second bulwark, 6V the s^ond cata-_ 
I'yst of the effective administration, were to be highly qual- 
ified experts from among the intelligentsia. In his last 
article Lenin defined these two bulwarks as the "best ele- 
ments that we have in our social system— such as, first, the 
ad^'anccd workers, and, second, the really enlightened ele- 
ments for whom we can vouch that they will not take the 
word for the deed, and will not utter a smgle word that 
goes against their conscience. . 

It proved possible to fulfil Lenin's behests thanks to the 
furdier democratisation of inner Party life and the streng- 
thening of the Party's fighting capacity which were car- 
ried out in conformity with the decisions of the Tenth and 
subsequent Party congresses. — — 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 697. 
» Ibid., Vol. 42. p. 420. 
3 Ibid., Vol. S3, p. 489. 
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The scientific organisation of management, as 
understood it, included four important elements: integrity, 
competency, efficiency and revolutionary spirit. 

He indicated that people should be chosen from "a) the 
standpoint of honesty, b) from the political standpoint, 
c) business qualifications, d) executive capacity. . 

At the same time he found it necessary to stress: . . No 
amoimtof conscientiousness or Party authoritativeness can 
mJceii^oTwEat, in this case, is the most important thing, 
namely, knowledge of one's business. . .".^ He also wrote: 

. . Management necessarily implies competency, that a 
iaiowledge of all the conditions of production down to the 
last detail and of the latest technology of your branch of 
production is required; you must have a certain scientific 
training."** It was essential, in his opinion, to use all the 
achievements of scientific thought in the country and 
abroad to attain the most rational and efficient organisa- 
taroffof socialist society. 

What Lenin meant by efficiency was that a person 
should be fully capable of filling his post. He stressed that 
it was necessary to achieve a harmonious combination of 
various types of officials in one or another field, and that 
different tasks required different types of leaders. The 
question which Lenin always posed in his practical activi- 
ty was \vhether a pereoii had the necessary^ qualities to 
perform his duties effectively. " ~~ 

Upholding the need foi: efficiency Lenin did not have 
the stomach for empty talk. And his criticism of "com- 
munist decree-making" should be linked with his dislike 
of both general unrealistic projects and "bureaucratic Uto- 
pias"* based on thin air. 

It is absolutely unreasonable to assert, however, as one 
of the leading US sociologists, Daniel Bell, does, that the 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 45, p. 243. 
» Ibid., Vol. 42, p. 438. 
« Ibid., Vol. 30. p. 428. 
* Ibid.. Vol. 32. p. 497. 
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modern technocratic ideology is a continuation of Lenin's 
demand for efficiency,^ because Lenin's approach to prob- 
lems of administration was distinguished by another im- 
portant quality, by its revolutionary character. He 
regarded the plan for improving the administration of the 
Party and the country, which found its reflection in his 
last works, as an clement of the world revolutionary pro- 
cess. In his last article "Better Fewer, but Better" Lenin 
showed that the seemingly mundane problems relating to 
the reorganisation of the Soviet machinery of govern- 
ment were directly connected with prospects for the world 
revolution. Sharply and unequivocally denouncing the 
shortcomings attending the establishment of the new social 
system, Lenin at the same time showed that these short- 
comings were a natural manifestation of the contradictions 
which give rise to emy troly great revolution of the kind 
that took place in Russia. "And tlie more abrupt the rev- 
olution," he added, "the longer will many of these contra- 
dictions iast."^ Not dispassionate rationalism, but revolu- 
tionary fervour, not cold Indiiference to the ultimate 
objectives but revolutionary singleness of purpose, such 
were the features which distinguished Lenin and his_style_ 
of worlrfrGm'tlielhodern technocrats. ' " 

Being a true revolutionary, Lenin referred himself di- 
rectly to the Party and the people openly acknowledging 
errors and warning against their repetition, regarding 
such straightforwardness and sincerity as an earnest of vic- 
tory. "All the revolutionary parties that have perished so 
far," he wrote, "perished because they became conceited, 
because they failed to see the source of their's&ength and 
feared to discuss their weaknesses.*'* 
T^urmf" tSmffs^fiTetime" the Party adopted important 
decisions concerning the radical improvement of the Party 

' See Daniel Bel!, The Coming of Posl-Industrial Society. A Ven- 
ture in Social Fure<;asl ing, New York, 1973, pp. 353-54. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 497. 

3 Ibid.. Vot 33, p. 311. 
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and state apparatus. "During Lenin's lifetime and after his 
death the Party courageously and openly criticised, as it 
continues to do to this day, errors and shortcomings. It 
sternly denounced the personality cult, which Jed to viola- 
tions of the Leninist norms of Party and state life, of 
socialist legality and democracy. It emphatically rejected 
subjectivism, which expounds unfounded improvisation in 
place of a scientific approach to phenomena of social 
lifeT^ In condiicting "this vast transformatory work the 
Party has always been guided by Lenin's precepts. 

THE TRUE 

AND THE IMAGINARY MEAI^NG OF NEP 

Summing up the results of this period, how are we to 

appraise NEP? What was it, a retreat or an advancement? 
Invigoration of capitalism, or the building of socialism? 

The answer to tibese questions is not as simple as it may 
appear at first glance. It cannot be simply "Yes" or "No", 
for the historical meaning of NEP was both complicated 
and significant. A general appraisal of NEP should first 
and foremost rest on the nature of the basis and the super- 
structure. Their socialist character was unquestionable, for 
the social ownership of the means of production remained 
intact. The strengthening state sector in industry contin- 
ued to be the most consistent embodiment of the socialist 
structure and constituted _the economic nucleus of socialist 
development. Production relations in the countryside also 
developed in the socialist direction in view of the growth 
of co-operation and the changes which took place within it. 

The superstructure in the period of the New Economic 
Policy also retained its socialist nature and in this respect 
continued to leave behind the basis. The development of 
the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the fm-ther 
improvement of socialist democracy, the formation of the 



* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, p. 283. 
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multinational Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and, 
finally, the emergence of new social relations and socialist 
social thought, which received fresh impetus as a result of 
the end of the civil war proved that NEP actually helped 
the country to advance towards socialism in the course of 
which she simultaneously built_the foundation for and 
raised the edifice of the.new_social system. It is therefore 
clear that the ogijii_QiLthat NEP was something in the sort 
of an alien element in socialist development, which is 
upheld by even the most serious bourgeois historianSi^is 
ab^lutely erroneous.* 

Some historicaTand economic works portray NEP as a 
sort of an "anomaly", as nothing more than a "retreat" 
from the highroad of socialist development. Their authors 
based their interpretation of NKP solely on the word 
"retreat" which Lenin himself had used, but which by no 
means exhausted his characterisation of the New Econom- 
ic Policy. Referring to NEP directly and, in a more gen- 
eral sense, to political actions of a similar nature he asked: 
"Does it not imply a ^surrender of positions', an 'admission 
of defeat', or something of that sort?" And answered: "Of 
course , our e nemies — from the semi-feudal type of reac- 
tionaries to"fhe Wfensheviks . . . say that it does. They 
would not be enemies if they did not shout something of 
the sort on every pretext, and even without any pretext."^ 
And, indeed, if we take into account all what Lenin had 
said about NEP and what actually took place in that 
period, we would unfailingly come to regard_J^IEP as a 
profound strategic__manoeuvre and a component part^f 
the general advancement towards socialism. 



1 E. H. Carr, in a reference to the aims of NEP, asserts, for in- 
stance, that allegedly "none of these aims was distinctively socialist" 
{7he Interregnum, New York, 1954, p. 5). The American hiatorian 
Frederick L. Schumann claimed that the fundamental elements of 
NEP were "contrary to all sound Marxist principles" {Russia Since 
1917. New York. 1957, p, 131). 

2 V. 1. Lenin, Collecled Works, Vol. 33, p. 109. 
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Incidentally, Lenin also wrote frankly on this issue. In 
notes made in 1922 he posed the question . . how (N.B.) 
to approach socialism?" And replied: "Not otherwise 
than through NEP.''^ It is not accidental, therefore, that 
the current CPSU Programme states that Lenin "evolved 
the New Economic Policy ^lEP), designed to bring about 
the victory of socialism".^ 
"NEP was a retreat compared with War Communism, 
but only in the sense that only "inconvenient", "unfavour- 
able'* positions, which could not ensure economic develop- 
ment were abandoned, and that less remote positions, 
although less "progressive" but more advantageous from 
the point of view of communist relations, and more con- 
venient for competing with capitalist countries were occu- 
pied. . . We, the Russian,.-prolctariat," Lenin wrote, "arc 
in advance of any Britain or any Germany as regards 
political system, as regards the strength of the workers' 
political power, but are behind the most backward West- 
Exuropean country as regards organising a good state capi- 
talism, as regards our level of culture and degree of mate- 
rial and productive pr^arediicss for the 'introduction' of 
spci^is m."^ 

Ofcourse, insofar as the private capitalist sector occu- 
pied an important though not the dominating position in 
the Soviet Union during NEP, the latter did constitute a 
certmn danger. But could there be a path to revolution 
where no danger would be encountered? Moreover, the 
pyi vate capital ist sector was subordinate to the socialist 
sector even wHral:he privatelSusinessman, as an economic 
figure, "outdid" the socialist sector (in the field of retail 
trade, for example) for a certain period of time. For the 
main levers, both econo mic^ and political, were in the 
haiids^f the prolc tanan state which regulated the private 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 588. 

2 The Road to Communism, Moscow, 19G2, p. 457. 

3 V. I. Lcniu, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 339. 
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sector in conformity wth the socialist aims and public 

requirements. 

On the other hand, the small-commodity sector predom- 
inant in the countryside gave rise not only to the shoots 
of private capitalism; under the influence of the state of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and its economic and 
political institutions and also in pursuance of their own 
interests the peasants began to accept socialist forms of 
a^culture^nd socialist r^afi^^ in other~words, they 
v^ireT>ecoming accustomed to socialism. NEP was a con- 
cession to the peasants, but otic which proved to be strate- 
gically advantageous to socialism. Piivate rapitalist rela- 
tions could develop with a fair amount of success in one 
sphere or another, but only so long as the state lacked the 
possibility to concentrate on these spheres whose develop- 
ment was essential for the harmonious progress of the 
national economy as a whole. The private capitalist and 
small-commodity sectors were able at times to strengthen 
their positions, but since they had to turn over a part of 
their profits to the state in the form of taxes, the state 
could employ this additional revenue to expand the social- 
ist sector. In a way, NEP was a "peaceful competition" 
between sociaKsm an^ capitalism in the economic field; 
and the distinguishing feature of this competition consisted 
not only in that socialism was in a much stronger j>osition, 
but also in that the non-socialist sectors, unwillingly 
though, objectively performed the role of "builders of so- 
ciaTism". Lenin wrote in those years: "Isn't it paradoxical 
that private capital should be helping socialism? 

"Not at all, it is, indeed, an irrefutable economic fact."^ 
Reflecting the dialectics of the correlation of the differ- 
ent economic structures during the period of NEP, Lenin 
proposed: "We shall intensify production, get turnover 
going, provide a breathing space, strengthen the petty 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. S54. 
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bourgeoisie, but even more so large-scale production and 
the prolelariat. The one is bound up with the other."' 

Thus, socialism, insofar as it depended on the balance 
of forces inside the country, was bound to win this com- 
petition. And even the "new" bourgeoisie, which through 
practical experience came to realise that Soviet power had 
come to stay, were in general fully aware of their limited 
opportunities. That was why, in the final analysis, the 
threat of capitalist development was not serious. 

It was in this sense and in no other that Lenin char- 
acterised NEP by the formula capitalism-^ socialism" ."^ 
NEP was not the equh alcnt of socialism and Lenin never 
thought of calling it so inasmuch as it constituted the eco- 
nomic substance of the transitional period. But its inner 
trend was definitely socialist. Lenin stressed this: '''Eco- 
nomically and politically NEP makes it fully possible for 
us to lay the foundations of socialist economy."*' Therefore, 
eve g _ thoug ji_flLe dark sides of_NEP did strike the eye, 
they were nevertheless doomed to disappear, while the 
future^bdonged to the emerging shoots of socialism. There- 
fore, seeing" that Lenin's evaluation of NEP mirrors its 
various aspects, it is important to sense the true direction 
of development in the dialectics of Lenin's train of thought 
based on the real state of affairs. 

_ J. V. Stalin characterii^ed this trend in the development 
of the New Economic Policy and the gradual change in its 
nature in the CC Report to the 14th Party Congress: 
"NEP is a special policy of the proletarian state aimed at 
permittint,^ capitalism while the commanding positions are 
held b)' tlie proletarian state, aimed at a struggle between 
the capitalist and socialist elements, aimed at increasing 
the role of the socialist elements to the detriment of the 
capitalist elements, aimed at the victory of the socialist 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 536. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 36, p. 539. 

3 Ibid., Vol. 33, p. 252. 
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elements over the capitalist elements, ^med at the aboli- 
tion of classes and tiie building of the foundations of a 
socialist economy."' 

Clearly, the very idea of NEP and jts practical im^- 
mentation essentially led to tlie conclusion That socialism 
^ ^iuld ~wnrin~Qne" country, and Soviet Russia became that 
tountry. "~.'NEP Russia will become socialist Russia."^ 
This conclusion of Lenin's vastly enriched creative Marx- 
ism, for pre\4ously Marxists believed that socialist revolu- 
tion would win mor^ or less simultaneously in a group^ of 
countxies^oF'wouH not win at all. The line of building 
socialism in a 'single country strengthened the foundation 
oTthe international revolutionary movement and, thanks 
to the Soviet Union's economic and cultural development, 
enhanced the revolutionising influence of socialist ideas on 
the world as a whole. In this way NEP proved to be the 
only expedient policy which a country of the victorious 
;Fevolution could pursue in the existing international situa- 
tion. 

NEP was also exceptionally interesting as a structure, 

which demonstrated the interrelations between economics 
and politics in their entire complexity. It was not a gen-j 
eral retreat, it was a retreat in the sphere of economic rela- 
tions, but not in politics. A "discrepancy between our 
economic 'forces' and our political strength"^ was what 
made it necessary to regroup these forces, without budging 
an inch from political positjons, _but_^ti:eatitt^^ 
economic ones. 

^'The thesis of historical materialism that in the final 
count ])nlitics arises from society's economic structure is 
irrefulablc. But Lenin's entire activity, both as a Marxist 
theoretician and leader of the socialist revolution, evi- 
dences that he attached tremendous individual importance 



1 J. V. Stalin, Worh, Vol. 7, Moscow, 1954, p. 374. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 33, p. 443. 

3 Ibid.. Vol. 32, p. 339. 
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to politics as one of the motive forces of social develop- 
ment. At times his widely known formula "Politics is the 
concentrated expression of economics" is interpreted with 
emphasis on the last word and consequently the logical 
connection is obscured with the following thought he 
expressed: "Politics must take precedence over econom- 
ics."i 

At the same time, the above formula contains another 
important word "concentrated"' wliich sliows that politics 
absorbs and reflects the most essential, determining eco- 
nomic links. Taking this into account, the situation which 
took shape in Russia with the introduction of NEP can 
be characterised as follows: the socialist revolution 
triumphed in Russia thanks to certain preconditions, in- 
cluding economic ones; by virtue of its very nature the 
political power of the proletariat established in the coun- 
try orientated itself on the communist transformation of 
all spheres of activity, including economic activity; but 
production carried on by small proprietors did not fit into 
the framework of these measures; therefore it was neces- 
sary to transform the economic policy in order to adapt it 
to the prevailing economic ties and at the same time to 
preserve the political system intact. 

In reply to conjectures that NEP would help the "new" 
bourgeoisie to advance towards political power, Lenin 
unequivocally declared: *'. . . Anybody who in a vulgarised 
way applied to our 'NEPnit-n" the proposition of historical 
materialism that econuniic power must be followed by 
political power, is in danger of falling into serious error, 
and even becoming the victim of a series of ridiculous mis- 
understandings."^ 

Employing military analogies, we could have said that 
as a result of War Communism both the vanguard shock 
units (political system) and the logistic establishments (eco- 



1 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 83. 

2 Ibid.. Vol. 33, p. 407. 
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nomic relations) accumulated in the first echelon, thus 
impeding further headway; NEP, having halted the 
advance of the vanguard, brought forward the logistic 
units and establishments. 

On the other hand, Lenin showed that NEP was not 
only a retreat and that as a political task it was much 
more complicated than a military manoeuvre by compar- 
ing the development of the Russian revolution with a 
mountain-climber scaling a mountain,. He wrote in his bril- 
liant article Notes of a Publicist: "Let us picture to our- 
selves a man ascending a very high, steep and hitherto un- 
explored mountain. Let us assume that he has overcome 
unprecedented difficulties and dangers and has succeeded 
in reaching a much higher point than any of his prede- 
cessors, but still has not reached the summit. He finds him- 
self in a position where it is not only difficult and danger- 
ous to proceed in the direction and along the path he has 
chosen, but positively impossible. He is forced to turn back, 
descend, seek another path, longer, perhaps, but one that 
will enable him to reach the summit . . . One has to tie a 
rope round oneself, spend hours with an alpenstock to cut 
footholds or a projection to which the rope could be tied 
firmly; one has to move at a snail's pace, and move down- 
wards, descend, away from the goal; and one does not 
know where this extremely dangerous and painful de- 
scerff~wiir"©E53, of Whether there is a fairly sale detour by 
WKicK''^Le'cah ascend more boldly, more quickly and more 
directly to the summit."^ This comparison most forcefully 
evidences Lenin's revolutionary boldness andjiis political 
sagacity. 

NEP showed that contrary to the views of dogmatists 
who employed a priori principles and were divorced from 
reality, the road to socialism did not represent a straight ' 
line, in the revolutionary government there were people 
who fetishised these principles and by doing so, as it grad- 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL 83, p. 204. 
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ually came to light, impeded the attainment of funda- 
mental aims. Lenin realised this danger in good time and 
in guiding the country towards socialism he saw to it that 
the interests and social psychology of the majority of Rus- 
sia's population were taken into consideralion. 

The intricate and multifarious interrelation between 
economics and politics imder conditions of NEP leads to 
another important conclusion that one and the same meth- 
od cannot be applied at all stages of revolutionary action. 
During NEP Lenin repeatedly emphasised that while 
purely revolutionary, uncompromising actions prevail in 
the periods of direct and complete break up of the old, 
when it becomes necessary to consolidate what has been 
achieved, the old approach should give way to "a totally 
different method, a reformist type of method: not to break 
up old social -economic system — trade, petty produc- 
tion, petty proprietorship, capitalism, but to revive trade, 
petty proprietorship, capitalism, while cautiously and grad- 
ually getting the upper hand over them, or making it 
possible to subject them to state regulation only to the 
extent that they revive".^ " 

Advocating a change of tactics and employment of a 
"reformist" method in solving crucial issues of economic 
upbuilding, Lenin spoke with concern about the political 
and psychological aberration which stood in the way of 
the new tactics. "The greatest, perhaps the only d^iger to 
the genuine revolutionary is that of exaggerated revolu- 
tionism, i^orin^ the limits and conditions in which revo- 
lutionary fliethods are appropriate and can be successfully 
- employed. True revolutionarlerEave mostly come a crop- 
per when they began to write ^revolution with a capital R, 
' to elevate 'revolution' to something almost divine, to lose 
their heads, to lose the ability to reflect, weigh and ascer- 
tain in the coolest and most dispassionate manner at what 
moment, under what circumstances and in which sphere of 
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jo n you must act in a revolutionary manner, and at 
what moment, lindef what circumstances and in which 
sphere you must turn to reformist action. True revolution- 
aries will perish (not that tlicy will be defeated from out- 
side, but that their work will sulfer internal collapse) only 
if they abandon their sober outlook and take it into their 
heads that the 'great, victorious, world' revolution can and 
must solve all problems in a revolutionary mariner under 
all circumstances and in all spheres of action. "'^ These 
words have an exceptionally topical ring today, when in 
a number of countries extreme Left-wing elements are 
dj.screditing the revolution by their ill-considered actions, 
sometimes even dooming- it to defeat. Such functionaries J 
strive to "load the people with benefits" against their will, \ 
and are indignant when the latter will have none, of the 
spurious "happiness". 

In other words, in order to achieve a set goal in revolu- 
tionary action it is necessary to employ flexible methods 
and surmount the arrogant pseudo-revolutionary short- 
sightedness. This calls for an understanding o^the jmpotr _ 
tance of compromise for the revolution, a compromise 
which, without sacrificing its fundamental gains, would 
make it possible to move forward with less expenditure of 
strength and smaller losses. ^ ~ — _ 

NEP implied a compromise and not only with an ally — \ 
the peasantry — but also wi th a class e nemy, and therefore ^ 
it was a serious compromise which made it' incumbent on 
the proletarian ltafe~£b return some positions to private 
capital. " - - - - - - - 

Lenin said that NEP had to be accepted "seriously and 
for a long timc",^ and resolutely opposed attempts to 
return to methods of War Communism. He noted that in 
the existing situation the slogan had to be "the slower the 



* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, pp. IIO-U. 
=" Ibid., Vol. 32, p. 429. 
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pace, the more solid the economic foundation".*^ At the 

same time he repeatedly emphasised that the retreat was 
temporary. "We gie i^ow retreating," he said, "going back, 
as it were; but we are doing so in order, after first retreat- 
ing, to take a running start and make bigger leap for- 
ward/'- Once again it is possible to draw the conclusion 
that in a sense NEP was a retreat, but at the same time it 
pointed toward socialism. 



NEP: ITS DIALECTICS AND CRITIQUE 

Lenin's opponents, bourgeois ideologists, on the one 
hand, and oppositionists in the Bolshevik Party itself, on 
the other, failed to apprehend this dialectics of NEP. Car- 
ried away by NEP, the Right wing of the opposition advo- 
cated unlimited retreat, thus deferring the building of 
socialism for an indefinite period, while the "Leftists" 
regarded the development of NEP as a betrayal of revolu- 
tionary principles. Yet both the ones and the others had 
one thing in common — felijctance (or inability) to see that 
NEP was actually a step towards socialism. 

Among Russian bourgeois intellectuals in exile there 
appeared several groups who had a fairly large circle of 
fellow-thinkers in Russia herself and who spoke up in 
favour of acknowledging the results of the revolution and 
co-operation with Soviet power, believing that NEP would 
open the door to capitalism in the country. One of the most 
prominent ideologists of the "new" Russian bourgeoisie. 
Professor N. V. Ustryalov, also anticipated the emer- 
gence of a soriidist bouriicoisic in the person of NEPmen 
and kulaks and then corresponding changes in the field of 
"major policy". His line of thinking was in many respects 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Fifth RuBsian Edition, Vol. 43, 
p. 370. 

3 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 437, 
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borrowed from P. N. Milyukov, ex-leader of the Cadet 
Party who, with unconcealed satisfaction, characterised 
NEP as a retreat from the stringent principles of the Com- 
munist Party. These ideas were mirrored in the Smena 
Vekh (Change of Landmarks) journal — hence the name 
of the trend— in the sense that while accepting the revolu- 
tion it was necessary to ''extend'' NEP in order to bring 
about a degeneration of the revolution and the restoration 
of domination of private property and enterprise. Wtetem 
economists and sociologists interpreted NEP as a sign of 
the general degeneration of the revolutions, saying that 
after all " the wind returned again according to his cir- 
cuits". "The Russian Revolution," wrote Lyford P. Ed- 
wards in a book published in 1927 and then republished 
in New York in 1965, "ended when the general body of 
Russian citizens accepted the new economic policy as the 
normal foundation ot everyday life. . . ."^ 

For their part the Social-Democrats took advantage to 
discredit politically the^oviet Union and the international 
communist movement. K.' Kautsky, for example, alleged 
that NEP signified the defeat of Bolshevism and a return 
to capitalism. The Austro-Marxist Otto Bauer maintained, 
as did the Russian apologists of bourge"ois development, 
that the Bolsheviks were allegedly moving back towards 
capitalism and, consequently, confirmed his thesis about 
the bourgeois nature of the Russian revolution. Petty- 
bourgeois democrats abroad and Russian Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries_^x^ Mensheviks adhered to similar vie ws. 

Members of the Smena Vekh group from among the 
bourgeois specialists who entered into the service of Soviet 
power used the press and public meetings to demand the 
removal of all restrictions in the private capitalist sector 
and said that it was necessary to rely on the kulaks in the 
countryside. Professor B. D. Brutskus, an agrarian, sug- 



^ Lyford P. Edwards, 7ke ?^atitral History of RevoltttioTi, Chica- 
go, 1927, p. 205. 
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g^ested that the Decree on Land should be revoked and 
that people would be free to buy or sell land, believing 
that this would be the best way of raising the productivity 
of agriculture and keeping the urban industry supplied 
with labour power. Another professor, N. P. Oganovsky, 
insisted on the abolition of the progressive tax. 

Succumbing to the influence of the ideas advanced by 
the Smcna Vekh group some members of the Communist 
Party, mainly technical specialists who misconstrued the 
meaning of economic efficiency, proposed an '^easkr" path 
which could in fact have deprived the revolution of its 
gains. At the Twelfth Party Congress in 1923, People*s 
Commissar for Foreign Trade L. B. Krasin insisted on the 
introduction of "NEP in foreign policy", proposing that 
the country should orient itself on finandal aid from the 
capitalist countries. "1 said before and assert now," he 
wrote to the Congress, "that without foreign credits and 
loans economic rehabilitation will be a long and tortuous 
process pregnant with the danger of Russia becoming a 
purely peasant country."* " ~ 

In most cases such views stemmed from what today 
could be called a technocratic conception of development 
and which gave absolute priority to considerations of 
technical expediency and not to political and social objec- 
^yes. Naturally, the Party which had as its aim the social- 
ist transformation of the country could not accept such a 
concept and resolutely opposed it. 

Another specialist, member of the Communist Party 
M. Shanin, suggested that the Soviet economy should spe- 
cialise in supplying agricultural products, mainly grain, to 
the capitalist world, ^^is idea was further developed at the 
Fourteenth Party Congress (1925) by the People's Com- 
missar for Finance G. Sokohiikov. The Central Committee 
opposed them by stating in its Report to the Congress that 
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in that event there could be no guarantee against the con- 
version of Russia into an appendage of the capitalist 
system.* 

Finally, a group of Party members led by Bukharjn later 
qualified as K^^t-Aving deviationists harboured gloomy 
prospects of the country*s socTaTdevelopment. At the Four- 
teenth Pai ty Congress he said that socialism in the USSR 
^ould have to be built at a "snail's pace". In April 1925, 
a mass Party meeting in the Bolshoi Theatre, T5ulcHa- 
rin came forward with the dangerous slogan "Enrich your- 
gelves" which was interpreted as an appeal to the kulaks 
'■to fatten at the expense of the proletarian sections of the 
rural population. It was only natural, therefore, that 
Ustryalov enthusiastically welcomed the slogan. The Par- 
ty, however, rejected it right away. 

Now let us take a look at the criticism levelled at NEP 
from another direction — from positions of petty-bourgeois 
rey<ilulionism. 

Individual orators at the Tenth Party Congress which 
proclaimed NEP and the authors of notes which were 
handed over to Lenin who was the speaker, inferred: 
"You have the door wide open for the development of the 
bourgeoisie and capitalist relations." That was why voices 
protesting against concessions were raised among work- 
ers' and peasants' audiences. 

Trotsky characterised NEP as a deviation from the rev- 
olutionary trajectory;' while Zinoviev who headed the 
"Left" opposition at the Fourteenth Party Congress 
regarded NEP as "Leninism's greatest retreat". Still 
another "Leftist", Sosnovsky, defined NEP as "capitula- 
tion" before the petty bourgeoisie. The anarcho-syndicalist 
"iRabochaya Pravda {Workers' Truth) group which 
among others included some "Leftists" who had been 
expelled from the Party, in its indignation over the "sweet 
life" of the newly rich, assessed NEP as_aj;eturnJo_capi- 
talism. 



I J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 7, pp. 363-64. 
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The champions of petty-bourgeois revolutionism who 
had united in the Leftist "New Opposition" headed by 
Zinoviev and Kamenev tried to put up a fight at the Four- 
teenth Congress against the Party over the peasant ques- 
tion. In their opinion, the middle peasant, tlie central 
figure in the countryside, was nothing more than a petty 
bourgeois, Trotsky, who shortly aligned himself with the 
"New Opposition", characterised the entire peasantry as 
"the proletariat's counter-revolutionary ally". Still earlier 
the members of the "Workers' Opposition" accused Lcnln 
of taking only the interests of the peasantry into con- 
sideration and of allegedly sacrificing the interests of the 
working class. - 

"Jjcftist" doctrinaires condemned NEP also because by 
concentrating the Bolsheviks' efforts on the building of 
socialism in the country it signified that they had imth- 
drawn their support for the world revolution. Thus, a rep- 
resentative of German "Left" Communists who had quit 
the Comintern because of its "opportunism" declared that 
the transition to NEP resulted in a "contra<liction between 
the interests of the revolutionary world proletariat and the 
interim interests of Soviet Russia".^ It is interesting to note 
that the ideologists of the modern "ultra-Leftists" slight 
\the Soviet Union's present policy oi building' the material 
/and technical basis of communism as "betrayal" of the 
ynterests of the world revolution. ^ ~ 

And when the Party drew up~ and advanced a programme 
for the building of socialism in one country, the "Left- 
ists" christened it "socialism in one street". In an effort 
to convince the Party of the futility of this programme, 
Trotsky maintained at the Fifteenth Party Conference 
TOctoBef-November J1926) that if capitalism weis preserved 



1 See Eleventh RCP(B) Congress. Verbatim Report, pp. 101-09, 
118-19 (in Russian). 

2 7he Third World Congress of the Communist Internattonal, 
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in advanced European countries "we shall be throttled or 

routed. . .".^ 

The Party swept pessimism and panic aside. The Four- 
teenth Party Conference in 1925 stated in its resolution 
that the task of the working class of the USSR ^vas that of 
"bravely and resolutely building socialism already now".^ 
The successes of the first five-year plans, the victory of 
the Soviet people in the Great Patriotic War, the enor- 
mous growth of the Soviet Union's military potential and 
international prestige after the war confirmed that the 
Party had charted a con*ect course, 

THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NEP 

The enormous historical significance of the theory and 
practice of NEP_has not diminished with time, but, on 
the contrary, is increasing steadity. 'As" though foreseeing 
that this would be the case, Lenin wrote: "This task which 
we are working on now, for the time being on Our own, 
seems to be purely a Russian one, but in reality it is a 
task which all Socialists will face/'^" 

NEP provided a solution to the question of relations 
between the ruling proletariat and the petty-bourgeois 
masses, and from this point of view it is especially interest- 
ing since the founders of Marxism discussed this question 
only in most general terms. Therefore the leaders of the 
Russian revolution ;Kfiially pioneered its solution. Lenin 
demonstrated the historical significance of the Party's new 
experiment within a few months after the introduction of 
NEP and tried to bring the importance of this conclusion 
home to foreign Communists/' Lenin's course received high 

* Fifteenth Conference of the Ali-Union Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviks), Bulletin No. 10, Moscow, 1926, p. 71 (in Russian). 

2 CPSU in Resolutions. . . , Vol. 3, p. 214. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 35, p. 177. 

* See V, 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, pp. 453-61, 478-96. 
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praise from the outstanding leaders of the Comintern. Cla- 
ra Zetkin wrote fo T.enin on November 12, 1922: "The 
new policy is inevitable not only in the conditions exist- 
ing in Russia; it is also essential for effecting the transition 
to communism. The proletariat of other countries upon 
winning power will, mutatis mutandis, also have to 
advance along the difficult path of the 'new policy', but 
of course, under more favourable conditions than in your 
country"! At the time, however, not all Communists 
appreciated the full depth of Lenin's thought, for the com- 
munist movement in tiie West was still concerned only 
with preparing the revolution and revolutionising the 
working class, a stage through which Soviet Russia had 
already passed. Certain features of NEP were detected 
later, in the transitional period in the development of 
People's Democracies in Europe and Asia. Evidently, 
NKF cannot but be acceptable in one foim or another as 
a whole historical stage of post-revolutionary development 
to any country where a socialist revolution has been 
, accomplished. 

The practical experience of NEP is of particular inter- 
est for countries with a predominantly small- commodity 
economic structure. According to Lenin's conclusions, such 
countries suffer not only from capitalism in general, but 
also from the inadequate development of capitalism. Point- 
ing out that "capitalism is a boon compared with media- 
evalism, small production", Lenin said that the state build- 
ing socialism should "utilise capitalism (particularly by 
directing it into the channels of state capitalism) as the 
mtermediary link between small production and socialism, 
as a means, a path and a method of increasing the produc- 
tive forces".^ This task is of paramount importance for 
the developing countries which have won independence 
and taken the non-capitalist path. 

* 7he Communist International. A Brief Historical Survey, Mos- 
cow, 1969, p. 176. 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 350. 
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For them NEP is also instructive in that it paves the 
w^a^y^ for indystrialisation and solving socio-economic 
tasks which, strictly speaking, should have been lullil- 
Icd by capitalism but which remain unsolved due to 
the ill-balanced character of pre-revolutionary develop- 
ment. 

Finally, the Soviet experience of NEP helps these coun- 
tries in searching for and determining the optimum forms 
of co-operation between the state and private, small- 
commodity (and even patriarchal) sectors and for 
ways of modernising and socialising the non-socialist 
sectors. 

The more advanced countries, naturally, may view the 
experience of NEP from a somewhat different angle. Hav- 
ing already solved the problem of industrialisation, they 
are no longer faced with the task of socialist accumulation. 
Upon coming to power, the socialist forces in these coim-\ 
tries will have at their disposal a modem technoeconomic [ 
structure and a well-developed commercial and technical 
apparatus to ensure the bond between town and country, L 
all of which had been created by the monopolies. In these 
countries v/here large-scale capitalist production is 
predomin ant in agriculture the peasant question presents"^ 
itself in a totally^ different light. But in view of the fact 
that small enterprise, particularly in the non-productive 
sphere, is widely developed in these countries and they 
have broad ^^'mTddle secfhyns" and that, finally, a certain 
portion of their working class is strongly permeated with 
p gtty-bo urgeois ideology, it is a matter of particular im^ 
portance for them to utilise the experience of NEP in 
drawing all these masses into the general process of social- 
ist development and patiently remoulding their social psy- 
chology. 

Tt is not accidental that the Communist parties in these 
[countries are inclined to conclude that the achievement 
36f their immediate strategic aim, namely, the advent to 
power of the anti-monopoly coalition of democratic 
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forces, chiefly socialist in its aspirations, will inaugurate a 
democratic^and not a socialist stage of the revolutibh. In 
tEfe'^eriod it will be necessary to patiently and unobtru- 
sively lead the masses up to socialism, avoiding hasty 
changes which can only jeopardise the socialist cause. And 
even though the transitional period in the capitalist coun- 
tries which arc ripe and even overripe for socialism will 
perhaps be shorter, it, nevertheless, cannot be avoided. 



THE WORLD REVOLUTION 
AND PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 



We complete our account of how the Bolshevik Party 

led by Lenin charted, specified and paved the way to 
socialism in Soviet Russia with a chapter on a foreign 
policy theme. We shall examine this theme separately, 
although chronologically the events it rovers coincide with 
those mentioned in the preceding chapters, for in our day\ 
and age all questions bearing on the international situa- ( 
tion, questions of war and peace are vital for all people] 
in all countries. 

The dynamics of Lenin's thought and actions in the 
sphere of foreign policy stand out in particularly bold 
relief because here it was necessary to begin virtually from 
scratch, to build a conception and swiftly to translate it 
into practice in response to the circumstances. The found- 
ers of Marxism in effect did not, nor could have raised I 
t'he question of the substance of the relations between , 
socialist and capitalist^ states inasmuch as the very possi- , 
bility of such relations seemed increHiblc. ' ^ ' ^ 

Whereas Marx and Engels, perceiving the future as a 
living social reality, foresaw that it would inevitably be 
characterised by a diversity of contradictions, their Social- 
Democratic epigones believed that the future society would 
(RveTop' without conflicts. It was believed that a revolu- 
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tion, should it end in victory, would assume a world-witle, 
or at least an all-European nature, and that relations of 
friendship and fraternity would automatically be estab- 
lished in the resultant world association of socialist 
nations as they would between peoples. In the beginning of 
the twentieth century Karl Kautsky wrote: "The socialist 
international society will not have to be a conglomerate 
of sovereign nations in which each will be able to act at 

will When the proletariat wins political power state 

borders will disappear together with 'various other inhe- 
rited survivals."' Although reality subsequently over- 
turned this forecast, the international Social-Democracy 
accepted it as an axiom right up to the First World War. 

And if there could be in Social-Democracy a trend 
whose theoretical and political principles contradicted 
such an essentially Utopian vision of the future world, it 
was the Leninist trend and the Leninist Party. For Lenin, 
fwhile foi-mulating the strategy and tactics of th'e'RussTah 
^ - Irevulution, revealing- its immense individual signiricance 
jand showing the possibility of its independent dcvelop- 
£mcnt even without a socialist revolution in the West, 
rejected the metaphysical approach to the question, and 
that at a time when Social-Democrats had an extremely 
^llJl opinion of Kautsky as a theoretician. TtiF trend of 
Lenin's thought showed that his intellect was keen and 
unburdened by ohsolete traditions, that he was not hypno- 
tised by names, and that his was a creative approach to 
Marxism. Kautsky was Lenin's intellectual anlipode. Scho- 
^lastic adherence to theory which developed into dogmat- 
> ism was what had dragged him into the quagmire of oppor- 
\ t^ism, whereas only the ability to see the world without 
^bias could have helped him preserve his revolutionary 
outlook. 

Some of the key principles of the foreign policy of 
the socialist state existed long before it had been estab- 
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lished. In the first place, they were the struggle for social- 
ism in the world arena, support for the revolutionary 
movements, and recognition ari3'~defence of the right-of 
liations to self-determination. Lenin repeatedly referred to 
particularly in the years of the First World War. 
t they did not constitute all the principles, or the entire 
foreign policy conception of victorious socialism. There- 
fore it would be interesting to trace the appearance and 
development of those of its elements which could not be 
present in the works of the founders of Marxism, although 
today they are taken for granted. It was Lenin and the 
Party who formulated these elements in the course of a 
bitter clash of \'iews at an exceptionally dangerous period 
for the young Soviet state, when its very existence was at 
stake. Let us, therefore, go back to that critical period in 
order to see how Lenin's ideas took shape, gathered 
strength and demonstrated their viability. One of the best / 
examples shomng Lenin's creative approach to Marxism^ 
was his elaboration of the concept of peaceful coexistence y-^. 
as a principle of the_fore^gn policy of the revolutionary, j 
socialist state. 



FROM REVOLUTIONARY WAR TO PEACE 

Ir( 1915, ;;eplying to the question as to what the Party of 
the RaSskn proletariat would do if the revolution had 
placed it in power, Lenin wrote in his "Several Theses ": 
". . . We would propose peace to all the belligerents on the 
condition that freedom is given to colonies and all people 
that are dependent, oppressed and deprived of rights. 
Under the present governments, neither Germany, nor 
Britain and France would accept this condition. (This pre- 
diction proved to be absolutely correct. —Y. A.) In that 
case, we would have to prepare for and wage a revolution- 
ary war, . . . work systematically to bring up an uprising 
among all peoples now oppressed by the Great Russians, 
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all colonies and dependent countries in Asia (India, Chi- 
na, Persia, etc.), and also, and first and foreinost, we would 
ms€ up the socialist proletariat of Europe for an insurrec- 
tion against their governments and despite the social- 
chauvinists."^ 

In other words, Lenin, first, regarded the end of the 
war— and this was to be the principal slogan of the victo- 
rious Russian revolution— as highly improbable and 
believed that it would be possible to establish peace only 
after the victory of all-European revolution and not 
before. Second, he believed that it would be only natural 
for the future revolutionary government to begin a \var 
for the social emancipation not only of the peoples of the 
former Russian Empire, but also of the working people of 
other states. Already here we can discern the embryo of 
the idea of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist world 
inasmuch as the very line of Lenin's reasoning presup- 
posed the need for the country of the victorious revolu- 
tion to enter into contact with bourgeois ;^nverninents in 
order to conclude peace, although no specific mention was 
made of the coexistence concept. The main thing, how- 
ever, was that emphasis was laid on support for the rcvolu- 
[tions in other countries with every means, including war. 

It is noteworthy that right up to" the victory of the 
October Revolution and the assumption of power by the 
proletariat, Lenin, in his quest for a historical parallel for 
the foreign policy of the liberated Russia of the future, 
often turned to the wars revolutionary France had to wage 
in_thej)eriod between 1790 and 1794. Lenin's works show 
how carefully he studied the history of the French Revolu- 
tion, and referred more and more often to this historical 
example as the Russian workers drew nearer to their 
cherished goal. Expressing admiration for these wars, he 
noted that it was they that "destroyed and shattered feu- 
dalism and absolutism" and that as a result their negative 
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aspect, ''an element of plunder and the conquest of foreign 
territory by the French"/ receded into the back/iround. 

Preparing a socialist revolution Lenin visualised the 
imminent civil war in Russia as a component of the rev- 
oKiHonary war whiclTTlie Russian proletariat would defi- 
nitely tiave to wage in support of the revolution in the 
West. Such was the meaning behind the well-known Bol- 
shevik slogan of turnin g the imperialist ^war into a 
civil war. — - 

In the first years of the world war, Lenin saw no chances 
of it coming to a quick end: the masses had not yet 
begun to long for peace, and militaristic passions had not 
cooled; all that came later. 

Upon returning to Russia after the February Revolution, 
Lenin often repeated the slogan of revolutionary war, and 
in one of his articles^ carried by Pravda in April even 
quoted the corresponding passage from the above-men- 
tioned "Several Theses" which he had written whil e Uy^|g 
ia_eAil£ "1 Switzerland. O nce in Pctrogra d, he very 
quickly sensed how greatly the people had been exhausted 
by the war and all the sufFerings-iTtrad' brought. His 
awareness of this fact became increasingly noticeable in 
his speeches as the October Revolution drew closer. And 
although formally he did not remove the slogan of revolu- 
tionary war, he gradually tried to make i raSmfcd less and( 
less obligatory and lai^^creaanjr em phaSiS otf the Bol-' 
sEe yiks' intenti on to put an end to ^ejvar in the first 
place. "Peacels the^ cHief ~tEing .'^ In liis opinion this 
phrase, whicti he wrote later, defined the fundamental, 
direct meaning of the revolution for the man-in-the-street 
and "any muzhik". 

"At the beginning of the war" Lenin admitted later, 
"we Bolsheviks adhered to a single slogan— that of civil 



' V. T. Lenin, Collected Works.. Vol. 21, p. 300. 

2 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24. pp. 393-94. 
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J war, and a ruthless one at that. We bran ded as traitor 
J everyone who did not support the idea oraviTwary But 
n^^^^*^ ^^"^'^ ^^^^ to IKssiarm'HaTcO changed 
/ our position entirely."' T)k; timely shift to this new posi- 
l tion proved to be a decisive factor of the Bolshevik victory 
in October 1917. — 

^Ll*l^.^Hl\?J^™^..3.nother, in fact, an opposite point 
of view which could be called " uni vcr salisr. "cxTsteTin 
the Party. In accordance with this viewpoint, the future 
Soviet power should direct its entire activity .solely at 
acccleraang the woiid_ revolution, and that, it was 
b^eved, could be ensured through direct military con- 
frontation with international mipcrialism ancl^ consequent- 
ly,^ through the continuation of the war, although with 
quite a dii¥erent alignment of forces. 

''^^'&§Hj^P'^i"i?„oL5:iew, dynamic and inert, clashed 
at the St^tTI'arty Congress, although at that time the col- 
lision could not liavelTeen acute inasmuch as it was over 
hypothetical situation. Bukharin, who was the reporter 
/ on the question of war at the congress and who adhered to 
N^he "uni versali st" position, declared: "The victorious work- 
ers' and peasants' revolution (in Russia. — F. A.) will have 
to declare a revolutionary war, i.e., to provide armed assis- 
tance to proletarians who are still fighting for victory 

The only democratic way out of the blind alley where the 
West European and then American countries have landed, 
is an international proletarian revolution whatever the 
sacrifices it may cost us."^ S oon afterwards, in th e begin- 
ning of 1918^^1 18 idea of acco mplishing world revolution 
at an\' pi ice placed th e very"eSstegce of the^oyiitJ^^te^ 
in jeopardy 

In actual fact, this seemingly "Leftist" idea signified 
that its supporters proposed avoiding the complex and 



* V. I. Lcqjn, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 325. 
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long-term problems of deep-going changes in their own 
country and adopting a more "direct" course of exporting 
revolution (which, of course, would by no means be a line 
of the least resistance) . 

Lenin who was in hiding in Razliv at that time, did noi 
atten3 ~the cqngresiS, yet his influence, the influence of a 
keen and sober politician, was clearly felt in many of the 
speeches. Delegate M. M. Kharitonov, for example, criti- 
cised the draft resolution submitted by Bukharin, because 
it made the Russian revolution <icpendent on the West 
European revolution. "One gets the impression," he said, 
"that wc have no prospects for further development. It is 
as though our revolution has come to a stop and there 
only remains the possibility of an international proletar- 
ian revolution."^ ^ 

Onl^ Qpe^ person supported the original wording of | 
Bukhariils draft which the congress rejected. He was Pre-/ 
oBra^hensky, Trotsky's future associate. And it was alsoj \- 
Preobrazhensky who introduced an amendment (to another ' i 
resolution) which reJlected in the most concentrated form / 
the "universalist" sentiments repudiating the national / 
limits of the Russian revolution. His amendment rejecte d \ j7 
the possi bility of a victorious socialist revolution in Russia ( 
amTasserted that the country could move towards social- 
ism only provided there was a proletarian revolution in ; 
the West. 

The amendment was turned down by the congress which / 

upheld Lenin's strategical line of accomplishing the social- ^V"^ 
ist revolution in Russia. 

Later Kautsky would claim that Bukharin's pouit of 
view coincided wit h the Party 's general stand. That was 
why he maintained: "Our BolsSevik comrades staked their 
all on an all-European reyohition."^ It is true that the 
difference between the "universalist"' and Lenin's position 
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at a specific moment could merely seem an insignificant 
verbal inflection, in effect, liowever, it subsequently devel- 
/oped into very serious contradictions over the strategic 
^ line because L enin' s" oppb nc n t s came out ai^ainsfc the build- 
I ing of socialism in one country from the position: "either 
\^ a world revol ution, or no revolution at all". * 

Convinced.'"By the entire course of events following tlie 
February Revolution that the immediate conclusion of 
peace was Russia's No. 1 problem, Lenin on the eve of 
the October Revolution worked out a plan offering a total- 
ly new solution to the problem of revolutionary war. Once 
jn^wer and ha^s&issUed^.s^gped^O.r universal peace 
the Soviet Government was "itself immediately to take 
steps" to carry out its own proposals for peace even though 
"such peace terms will not meet with the approval of the 
capitalists but they will meet with such ti emendous sym- 
^ pathy on the part of all the peoples and will cause such 
^reat world-wide outburst of enthusiasm and of general 
i^ignation against the continuation ()f the predatory war 
<^atitis^^emely probable that we shall at once obtain 
a truce and a consent to open peace negotiations".* Lenin 
assumed_^batjhis_Eian would not be t arried out complete- 
ly and that an armistice would (miy l)c concluded on the 
Eastern , Ru sscrTrerman front, while military operations 
would-coji tinuc on the otberl^o nts. That was exactly w hat 
l^bappened-. 

Only "if not a single belligerent state accepts even a 
truce," he wrote, "then as far as we are concerned the war 
becomes truly forced upon us, it becomes a truly just war 
of defence".' and not an offensive one, as he thought in 
1915. But such a situation was highly improbable. Add to 
this that Lenin understood the Soviet Government's com- 
mitment to fulfil the peace terms to include the withdraw- 
aL-o LRussian troops fr om foreign territories they had 
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ccupied, and we shall see that he intende d to give u p the "N 
fordgn polic y tactic of the French in the period^fiHairTf 
1790 to 1794, the tactic of otfensivej 'evolutionary wars,/ 
of which he formerly had a hi^_opin.ion. 

In other words, on the eve of the October Revolution 
Lenin no longer conaacred" Ttraajessary' for the future 
socialist state to wage a revolutionMywar. On the con- 
fiiJyrhe'obviousIy^ wanted Ri to withdraw from the 
world war and even, if the Entente coimtries did not fol- \ 
low her example, to_sign_a^eparate peace, or a truce for 
the time being, v«th the coalition of Central "Powers led_/, 
by Germany. This would ensure a longer period of peace-"* 
ful coexistence between the socialist state and at least one 
group" of capitalist countries. At the same time, in Septem- 
ber 1917, noting that the victorious proletariat of Rus- 
sia had the possibility of "achieving an armistice and 
ipeace without the shedding of further seas of blood'^ Lenin 
:dded: "Ifjhe i^roletariat gains power it w dll h ave every \ 
chance of retaining it and of leading R usaa until there i s ( 
a vjHbrioi^ .revglutionin Jhe We st."^ .-^ 
"It is cle^ from the context that Lenin proceeded from ' ^' 
the hypothesis of peaceful coexistence which would, he 
believed, last for a certain, even if a short period of time, 
but long enough to carry out a series of foreign political 
acts and manoeuvres, from the signing of peace to the 
e xploitation o f imperialist^ ^^itJl^l^^P^tis. In these notes 
Lenin began to substantiate, from class positions, the need 
to pursue a policy of peaceful coexistence as the best pns- 
s ible cond kion_for_stimulating the world revoluti on by 
force of example of socio-economic devefopment and not 
by a revolutionary jKatnJ - • • The maturing and the inevi- ■ 
tability of the world-wide socialist revolution is beyond 
doubt, and such a revolution can be seriously aided only 
^by the progress of the Russian revolution,,. . he wrote. 



' IbiA 

^ Ibid., p. 40. 
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Hc-d^played his^principled revolutionary stand by con- 
necting the development of the Russian revolution with 
the world revolution, although th e link between them 
would_^ot^£jhejnUe_^^ and pieties. 

In~tJiat pre-revolutionary peiiod it was still difficult to 
visualise that revolutionary Russia would not only remain 
the world's sole socialist country for a long time but would 
ajsp "become the foundation and the main detachment oi 
the \vorId~ revolutionary movement setting an example 
to Us other detachments. Six months after the October 
Revolution Lenin, emphasising the enormous significance 
of the Russian revolution and also its orientation on a 
world-wide rtivolution, said; "the will of history has tem- 
porarily placed that proletariat "(RTussia's. — Ed.) in a fore-' 
most position and made it for the time Z^eireg the vanguard 
of the world revol ution" (emphasis added. — Y.A,).^ But 
as the situation cfianged and it became apparent that 
Russia would hold this place for a long time, Lenin 
admitted: "When we began working for our cause^we 
counted exclusively on the world reyoluEqn?'^'^' 

In 192 1. when it already became clear that revolution- 
ary Russia had survived m spite of the fact that the revolu- 
'tion in the West had heen"3efeated, Xenin characterised 
the Bolshevik Party's pre-revolutionary tactics in the fol- 
lowing words: 

**We thought," he recalled, "either the international 
revolution comes to our assistance, and in that case our 
victory will be fully assuied, or we shall do our modest 
revolutionary work in tlie conviction that even in the event 
of defeat we shall have served the cause of the revolu- 
tion and that our experience will benefit other revolutions. 
It was clear to us that without the support of the interna- 
tional world revolution the victory of the proletarian rev- 
olution was impossible. Before the revol ution, and even 



1 V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 423. 

2 Ibid. VoL 31, p. 397. 
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afte r it, we t hought: either revolution br eaks out in the 
Other countnes, in the capita lis^kally more developed 
countries, immediately, or at least very quicVly, or we 
must perish. "1^ 

""The future, however, suggested a different path. 
Although the development of the \ yorld revolu tion proved 
to'^Ve much more complic ated tha n it had been imagined, 
Soviet Russia Heldjts ground even in these unfavourable 
external circumstances. And yet Lenin concluded his recol- 
lections concerning the pre-revolutionary forecayts with a 
seemingly unexpected sentence: "And generally speaking, 
this was correct."^ 

It would be reasonable to connect this sentence with a 
discussion which went on in the Party leadership on the 
eve of the October Revolution between the proponents and 
the opponents of an immediate armed uprising. Len in and 
his associates defeated the vacillating elements "m the 
Party largely because they connected their confidence in 
the success of the uprising withjiojpe for assistance from 
the^oletariat o^f the V/estern countries, which, it seemed, 
would* "be promptly furnished. This hope helped the de- 
fenders of Soviet power to hold their ground against the 
onslaught of superior enemy forces after the revolution 
had already taken place. Assistance did come but not in 
the expected form. The trust in an imminent world revo- 
lution did not materialise, althoug3)_ it did contribute to 
t^e victory of the October Revolution. In 3iis sense this 
trust was obviously as ''correct" as was "correct" the 
Russian revolution's inherent, even if not direct, intercon- 
nection with the world revolution. Similarly, if we reason 
logically, it would have been "incorrect" to defer the 
uprising with references to the really existing let-up in 
the revolutionary movement in the West, a line which 
Zinoviev and Kamenev tried to impose on the Party. 



1 V. I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, pp. 479-80. 

2 Ibid., p. 480. 
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Bxit^ at all times, including the pro-October period, 
Lenin never failed to take account oi the concrete domes- 
tic siTuHionTHiri^&eflipprdac 

politician, proved io he the steel pivot which later, in the 
most difficult periods in the life of revolutionary Russia, 
determined his singleness of purpose and utter confidence 
in ultimate victory, v/hile some other Party functionaries 
fell into despair and failed to see a way out of the situa- 
tion. In his strategic plan of the Russian revolution the 
revolution in other European countries was assigned the 
role of a potent ial and, therefore, insufficiently defined, 
factor which, consequently, could not decide its outcome. 
Later, after the October Revolution, Ivenin said: ". . . Only 
a fool can ask when revolution will break out in the West, 
j RevoluUqncan never be forecast; it cannot be foretold; it 
I comes of itself."^ Since this revolution could not be "fore- 
cast", it could not be taken into account in everyday poli- 
tics. Yet this conditional factor stimulated the very real 
' motive force of the Russian revolution — the enthusiasm of 
f the masses. This enthusias m sprang fro m _the deep belief 
I in the world revoUition and was nourished^^ smalfcsF 
\ indication of imrcst abroad. 

Xenin never stood apart from the revolutionary masses. 
His political realism lent greater perspicacity to his revo- 
lutionary singleness of purpose and prevented him from 
harbouring illusions. But it never prompted him to view 
,the Russian revolution out of the international context 
(since, as a Marxist, he justly regarded the_world_revolu- 
\ tion as a historical inevitability.^t Hougti not necessarily 
) anjmmediate one. The so-called ' national-Bolshevism" 
advocated by the Smena Vekh group during the NEP 
period, and which in the final count could have led 
jto the inauguratiorL-QL.a great tppwer po licy wholly di- 
\ vorced f rom genuine revolutionism , , was deeply alien to 
Lenin. 



> V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 83. 
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T hus, the wo rld revolution and peace with ca^adist 
CTUn tries w ere the two (il)Jcctive.s of the f or ei gn polic y~oF 
the socialist state which was about to appear in the world. r'-V^ 
Bjased and myopic observers regarded these objectives as 
incompatible, as was evidenced by oi^inions voiced both 
from the "left" and the^right, and which are still being 
expressed today. %Vhile the majority of bourgeois Sovietol- 
ogists assert, as they did before, tliat the young Soviet 
stale which orientated itself wholly on the world revolu- 
tion Iiad no foreign policy as such at the outset, the "ultra 
Left-wingers" believed that it simply could not have 
existed. The American Sovietologist Alfred G. Meyer, for 
instance, asserted that "Soviet Russia had no intention 
of regulating its relations with the outside world. . .".^ On 
the other hand, Trotski^, who was close to the "Left Com- 
munists" and who after the October Revolution received 
the portfolio ^f_^foreign minister said appioximatcly the 
following: "Whaf sort of diplomatic work shall we have 
to do? I shall advance some revolutionary slogans and put\ 
the shutters up/'^ Schematism with dangerous intentions./ 

I n actual fact, both objectives, both basic principles of 
S oviet fore jgn policy — stimulation of the world revol ution - _ 
ary proceg§^.3nd--a<feveme^^^^^ "peaceful coexistence— 
coSi^rie3! ^dialec ticdT^ Lenin expressed this unity in ^us^ 
aitrdes~aiid" ill "Ihe measures launched by the Soviet^ 
Government beginning with its first act— the promulgation 
of the Decree on Peace. ' ' 

IncTecd, in his first statement immediately after the 
assumption of power by the people, Lenin said that it was 
necessary to stop the war right away. And on the following 
day, November 8, he opened hh report in support of the 
famous decree with the words: "The question of peace is a 
burning question, the painful question of the day."3 These 



* Alfred G. Meyer, Leninism, Caiiibriflge (Mass.), 1957, p. 218, 

2 L. Trolskij, La mm vita, Milano, J 901, p. 290. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL 26, p. 249. 
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were not mere words, for the Soviet Government, having 

proclaimed ils intention to fight for a just and democratic 
peace without annex ations anH indemnities and thus chal- 
ierigihg th'e polSical aims oF^BoST^Selirgerent coalitions, 
simultaneously proclaimed in the Decree on Peace that it 

did got "^^^^'^'^ fr^ ^ lJQV^_~"^^" *^^-Pjyj £iy^ J^''"^^ 
ultimatum"' anSlHatTmotha: words^Tt Was "prepared to 
consider any other peace terms''.^ In this way "the revolu- 
tionary government proposed negotiations with the capi- 
talist countries, or, as we often say today, settlement of 
controversial issues by peaceful means. In behalf of the' 
Council of People's' Commissars Lenin set the primary 
task of concluding an armistice for thicc months, or, if~ 
tTiat proved impossible, ft)r at least a moni-h or six weeks 
and reject unequal treatles^^ He made it absolutely clear 

^that the new government would accept and develop "all 
clauses containing provisions for goodneighbourly rela- 
tions and all economic agreements" ^ Summing up, it may 

* be said that an effective and constructive foreign policy 
was formulated which contained, even if in^siaW^c, 
form, the principle of peaceful coexistence, 
^""^ut the proletarian government would not have been 
ct>nsistently revolutionary if in the Decree on Peace and 
the accompanying declarations it had not reaffirmed its 
intention to do its best to help stimulate the revolution 
abroad. For it appealed not on^xJo bnurgeoisjgw^^ 
but also to the politically "conscious workers of the major 
belligerents to hel^ the Russian proletariat to conclude 
peace successfulfy, "and at the same time to help emanci- 
pate^theJaBourmg and exploiting people of Soviet Russia 
from "all forms ^slavery and exploitation.'' In other 
words, this w^" an appeal for_ revolution, as can be 
gathered from llie factlfiafTeiiin concluded his short 

* Ihid., p. 250. 

a Sec V. T. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 255-56. 
y Ibid., p. 255. 
^ Ste ibid., p. 252. 
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speech in which he proclaimed the assumption of power 
with the inspiring exclamation, "I jOng live t he world 
socialist revolution!"^ All this goes to show tliat in his 
fhoijgHts and speeches and in the activity of the Bolshevik 
Party both objectives harmoniously merged into a single 
whole. This unity sprang from the revolutionary, genuine- 
ly socialist essence of the new authority, thanks to which 
not only the appeal to the proletariat in other countries to 
launch an uprising, but also the ori entation on p eaceful 
coexistence, on peace instead of-wg: , ha^ a fresh, u nusuiJ. 
and revolutionising impact. 



RETREAT, PAINFUL BUT UNAVOIDABLE 

The decree on Pea^i caused an upsurge of confidence 
in the Bolshevik Government among the population. But 
its practical significance for the country's foreign policy 
was very limited at the time because the governments of 
the Entente coimtries did their best to prevent it from 
reaching theknowledgc_oJ[ their peoples and turned down 
the proposals fora general armistice. What could tKe^ 
Jwviet Government do in circumstances when the troops' 
of the Central Powers were about to launch a fresh offen- 
sive on Russian positions? It could either c ontinue t he war 
or^ign a separate peace which would inevitably fead to 
large territorial and other losses. ' 

The first alternative seemed to coindde with the Party's 
former conviction that a revolutionary war was essential. 
Inasmuch as the country was already in a state of civil 
war it was a ^r^ttJt«np^at|flEL to challenge not only the 
internal but also the external enemy, turn the first battle 
waged by the army of the socialist state into a second 
Valmy and begin a series of wars to liberate Europe? 
That, of course, was a maximum plan, but was it not pos- 
sible to carry out the idea of a defensive war at least? 



1 Ibid., p. 240, 
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But there were no conditions even for a defensive war. 
T^_e_main thing was fli^it flicre was no army: the old army 
was breaking- up and t!ie men were "lifting to their 
homes, while the ensuing demobiUsation merely formal- 
ised the situation which had arisen spontaneously. When 
Lenin asked the conference of the fronts and armies in 
December 1917 whether the Russian troops were capable 
of countering the impending German offensive, all dele- 
gates, with one exception, replied in the negative. This 
was in glaring contrast with the revolutionary enthusiasm 
o f the pro letarian majsgrBurtHis~contrast was due to fKc 
S) fact tharrirT erms o ? its social composition the army was 
'(^the very image of the peasantry who did not want to fight. 
On the other hand, the anticipated revolution in other 
countries did not take place. It seemed to die'nrajority of 
Party members that a world revolution would break out 
tomorrow or the day after. But however great was the 
mobilising effect of this revolutionary confidence, Lenin 
realised the danger of t'lc unfounded calculations it could 
engender. Therefore, immediately after the October Rev- 
olution he warned all those who were too optimistic 
that although a revolution in the West "is inevitable it 
cannot, of course, be made to order".* Later he would 
speak about a revolution which was "maturing in the 
West at a painfully slow pace" and that it was coming 
"more slowly than we expected" Three ^eai^_aftcijthat 
he would admit that an error had been made in assessing 
the prospects for a revolution in other countries.'^ 

Tliis error lay rather in the consciousness of the masses, 
for /^ palysis fa^t&made shortly jiFter the assump- 

tion of pow er comp elled Lenin to work for a sepa rate 
p£ace. 

Unlike the Entente powers which were getting the upper 



1 V. 1, Lenin, Cvllerted Works, Vol. 26, p. 291. 

2 Ibid,, Vol. 27, p. 293. 

3 Ibid., Vol 31, pp. 410-n. 
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hand in the First World War, the militarists of Kaizer 
Germany and with them the ruling circles of Austria- 
Hiiiigary and Turkey received the decree with a feeling 
of relief~assessing it as Russia's announcement of Her un- _ 
willi ngness~to figh t and considering that her withdrawal 
from the war would make itjannecessary for them to fight 
on two fron ts. (Tliese narrow-minded politicians could 
not imagine that the decree would become a ferment 
thanks to which the smouldering popular discontent in 
their own countries would in less than a year's time erupt 
into a revolution.) Th at was why the young Soviet Repub- 
lic shortly after the October uprising, on December 4 
(November 21 old style), 1917, succeed ed^fn 'concliidirig 
an armistice with the Cen tral T'owcrs . Regarding Russia 
a^~a~cbfrffiiCTed counfiy, bureaucratic institutions and 
business associations in Germany and Austria-Hungary 
began to compile unending lists of claims on her, word- 
ing them in bureaucratic formulas which sounded like a 
civil action against an insolvent debtor. And the bellicose 
generals who possessed undisputed authority at the time 
did not even consider it necessary to cover up their de- 
sires with legal garments and used the language of rob- 
bers, demanding the annexation of vast territories total- 
ling approximately a million square kilometres from So- 
viet Russia. 

In doing so the leaders of the (ienlrai Powers perverts 
ed the meaning of the Bolshevik slogans of "peace with-' 
out annexations and indcnniities" and the "right of na- ' 
tions to self-delernnnatlon". They declared that they 
would not give up territQries seized during the war, alleg- 
ing that their populations did not want to return to 
Russia. Puppet governments who "confirmed" their "in- 
dependence^wcre haifily formed in the Ukraine and the 
Baltic states. Moreover, using the same pretext, the Ger- 
man side demanded that Soviet Russia surrender those 
Baltic, Ukrainmn and Byelorussian regions that were ) 
still w-ithin her bordcrsT ' 
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Th e bell igerent imperialist powers reacted to the reyq- 
l utlonary^ orcjgn policy pri n ci p les advanced by the Bol- 
sileviks in exactly the sjgjg^ay. The .US Government 
promptly published President Wilson's "The Fourteen 
'"^^oili^" proclaiming "freedom of navigation", "freedom 
jjof trade", "open treaties" and "free adjustment of all 
[[colonial claims". They proclaimed the freedom or auton- 
ijomy for the enslaved European nations inwordg^jajly 
Vas a screen for their imperialist policy. The then Gray 
Cardinal of the Wliitc House, Colonel ffoiisc, admitted 
that "In a sense the Russian situation /ormed the chief 
raison d'etre" of President Wilson'i message to Congress 
setting forth the fourteen points as a programme for the 
Western "democracies"".*^ ' 

Apparently the loftiest slogan can be turned into its 
opposite. The Lenin Government made this point already 
when it concretised the concept "self-determination of na- 
tions" by referring to the conditions"under which it had 
to be translated into life, namely, on the basis of a na- 
Itional referendum following the withdrawal of all foreign 
I j troops. 

But ihh Wits more in the realm of good wishes, while 
the real way of bringing Russia put of the war in the 
beginning of 1918, even if an onerous one, was, in 
Lenin's opinion, the signing of a separate peace, entailing 
major territorial losses^ with' the coalition of theXelifral 
Powers, for the alternative would have been ajGerman 
offaisiye which in the obtaining conditions would inevi- 
tably have resulted in the surrender of Pctrograd and 
Moscow and, possibly, the end of Soviet pnwcr. Such was 
the^grim, though precise, conclusion which attested to 
Lenin's political sober-mindedness, his ability to face the 
truth, amnSs~rcjection of sclf-dcceit to which so many 
politicians are addicted <I^q to a drug. Much later Lenin 



1 The Intimate Papers of^ohml House, New York, 1928, pp. 32S, 
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feankly said that at that time "from the military stand- 
|»oint our forces w ere non-existen t, we possessed nothing 
^nd were " steadily sinking into jhe depth of economic 
chaos".' 

■^The tragedy lay in the fact that the enemy^as not 
insensible to this and based his plans on Hussias iSSilitary 
inaTpacity. In his memoirs General Erich Ludendorh 
wrote that he and his chief Paul von Hindenburg were 
sure that the resumption of military operations would 
have led to the fall" of the Bolshevik government.^ Lcmn 
could not know how well the Germans were informed, but 
knowing the balance of forces he drew a conclusion which 
was HO accurate that one would have thought he had a 
thorough knowledge of the situation. It was clear that his 
political intuition had not failed him. 

A NEW APPROACH 
TO A REVOLUTIONARY FOREIGN POLICY 

Taking account of the situation Lenin found it neces- 
sary to evolve a nejaL Conc^t of the place and function of 
Soviet Russia on the international scene. While prior to 
anil immediately after the October Revolution the gener- 
al opinion in the Party was that the uprising in Petro- 
grad wouhl be a torch hurled into the powder-magazine 
of the capitalist system, two or three months after the 
assumption of power it became dear tliat either the pow- 
ckr was damp or the explosion tduhl he localised and the 
edihce would rem^ intact so that the torch would bum 
to no avail. That was the reason for the paramount ixjfc. 
portance which was_attached to^presc rving the world's 
first socialist state. 

^THrs"'was the subject of Lenin's "Theses_oji the Uues- 
tion of the Immediate (::onclusion_o f a Separate aaS An- 

ry. I. LenTn, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 439. 
2 Sec Erich Ludendorff, Meim Krie^serhmervn^en 1914-19J8, 
Berlin, 1919, S. 44fi, 
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nexationi.st Pi ;kc" which he read on January 8(21), 1918 
at a meeflhg orthe Pctios^rad Party activists attended by 
delegates from a number of other towns and regions. 
Directly, without beating about the bush, as the title im- 
plied, Lenin raised the question of the inevitability of 
conc ludi ng a jile" peace, as he would I^ei- "dub the 
^r_^^*:5*2r?.'^ peace with Germany. Such formulation of 
the question meant that the dialectical "world revolution-- 
peaceful coexistence" knot contained a potential contra- 
diction which had now come to the fore and which had to 
and could be resolved. Lenin indicated how this could be 
done but the Party did not accept his^roposaj ri^ht,a\\^y 
and did so only afterTIiemn Wconducted'a great deal" 
of explanatory work. 

This was a new approach primarily because now Lenin 
laid emphasis "on die correct presentation of the question 
of our attitude to the world socialist movement".^ Ob- 
viously, he was dissatisfied with the fact that Russian 
revolutionaries based this attitude not only on solidarity, 
but also on their selfless willingness to sacrifice every- 
thing to further it. He criticised the literal interpretation 
of relying- on the victory of .socialism in Europe as some- 

^^V"^--^^- -^^S--^2HSi4BjHEPe" at any "moment, and 
with the deliberate sobriety of a politician warned the 
rev olutionaries not to harbour any illusions on tEIs 
SCOS&. ' " " 

In his theses Lenin formulated the following funda- 
mental principle of the forei.c'n policy activity of the u \'- 
olutionary party, diametrically gtj posite to the idea of a 
" torchj n a powder JHg": "The positio'n"^ the sociali^ 
revolution in Russia must form the basis of any definition 
of the international tasks of our Soviet power "2 

At that time, as is also the case today, some 'Xeftists" 
abroad, intoxicated by the vision of a world revolution 



* V. 1. 1.tiiio, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 64. 
3 Ibid.. Vol. 2S. p. 443. 
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and oblivious of the more rigorous reality, were prone to 
regard this point of view as being something in the nature 
of "national egoism" and therefore bitterly polemicised 
against it. But already at the time history ronhrmcd 
that Lenin wa s absolutely correct when he maintained 
that in order to create a real and expanding base for thej 
world revolutionary movement every possible effort hadj 
to be made to preserve Soviet power in Russia. 

' In, , these thes^^enin attached special importance io 
the world-wide revolutionising significance of the social- 
ist transformations in Russia, and for the first time placed 
such enormous emphasis on the independent influence of 
her experience on the destiny of the world. "A socialiS] 
Soviet republic in Russia," lie noted, '*will stand as a 
living example to the people of all countries, and the' 
propaganda and revolutionising effect dft'His example 
will be immense. There — the bourgeois system and a fully 
exposed predatory war between two groups of marauders. 
Ijcrg^^^peace' and a^Socialist Soviet _Re£ubUc,"^ This 
e^ample,'£owever, could produce tSe greatest effect so 
long as the Soviet system existed and developed, and 
that meant that it had to b e preser ved at all cost and by 
no mean s sacrificed f or~tHc sake oi' a very problematic 
worid r evolution. 

On the other hand, Lenin arrived at the conclusion that 
absolutisation of revolutionary war was impermissible, 
particularly because it was not ensured by a favourable 
correlat ion of cl ass forces and materi al factors . In prin- 
ciple, revolutionary war 7emSine3~oh the agenda. "Un- 
questionably," he said, "even at this juncture wc must 
prepare for a revolutionary war."^ There is, however, a 
sufficiently great distance between preparations for war 
and its Tvag;i?ig; therefore it could be imagined, that 
Lenin came up with this reservation in order to make it 



' V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 448. 
2 Ibid. 
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easier and less painrul for the Parly, which had lieeoine 
accustomcd to steering a course towards war, to alter it. 
In iicaboye document Lenin showed considerable re- 
straint towards the adlierents of the old course; but fi\'e 
,! moiiths later he exposed its political essence to the core: 
-ti soap bubbiesr~15ran3IsEljig of paper swords, and Ixun- 
..^/Ibastic and empty verbiage. ~" 

Another interesting fact was that Taenia a^q be gan ^ to 
modify his approach to historical parallels! Formerly an 
admirer of revolutionary France^s wars, he now referred 
to them only to underline the diifcrcnce in situation and 
H ex plain why Rjjssia coul^ France's path. He 
reminded his audience of events which had a totally dif- 
ferent purport even if they were connected with the his- 
tory of France, namely, the predatory Treatj^^ of JTilait 
Napoleon imposed on Vrussia and imder whose terms she 
losT^lFher territory and population. Now he spoke of 
tfienprench wars in a new light, and examining them he 
^took the side of the vanquished and not the victor s. It 
^was from'^tlns^ angle that he looked at the Treaty of Tilsit 
of l807, regarding it as an experience of Prussia's nation- 
^]]3£feat_and_hj|^^^ and her' ehsmng revival. 
, *'T. .The'best men of Prussia, when Napoleon's military 
jackboots trampled upon them a hundred times more 
heavily than we can be trampled upon now, did not des- 
pair They did not give up, did not succumb to the 

feeling: 'We shall perish anyhow.' They signed peace 
treaties infinitel y mor e drastic, brutal , humiliating an d 
oppressive thant he Brest T reaty, and then icnew how to 
«,bide their iimt; they stauncTily bore the conqueror's yoke, 
foughTagain", fell under the conqueror's yoke again, and 
signed the vilest of vile peace treaties, and again rose, 
and in the end liberated theinselves (iiot without exploit- 
ing the dissensions among the stronger competing con- 
querors)."' 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 74. 
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This excerpt from one of Lenin's later articles attracts 
attention in the first place because of the unexpected exam- 
ple which he summoned the Party to follow, for the *%st 
men of Pru ssia" were iJoliticians of the conservative, 
feudal- Wirgeoiswi^ Mm were notj 

their pdlScaT^ewJof course, but their skilTuI tactics, 
flefxibility and manoeuvrability, qualities which showed 
that they were not merely politicians but statesmen who 
defended the national interests of their country in a 
roundabout manner, the only possible one in the circum- 
stances, through retreat which alone could pave the way 
for future progress. 

But such a sharp turn in politics— from the eupiioria of 
victories to a humiliating peace— could not be made 
easily and painlessly and could not be accepted im- 
mediately and without resistance by the revolutionary 
masses for whom the slogan of revolutionary war was 
customary and natural. There was also another factor 
which could not be thrown off the scales, namely, the 
sluggishness of political thought against which, as U 
furhecT ouf^ many BoTsheviks, too, were not ensured. This 
factor had a particularly detrimental impact at the turn- 
ing-points of history, when a formerly correct policy 
became fatal and it became crucial to change the tactics 
a_nd methods of struggle. The sluggishness of thought 
became particularly contagious in the beginning of Jan- 
uary 1918 because it was based on the revolutionariness 
of the masses. Typical in this respect was the following 
guideline formulated in a resolution of the Moscow Re-, 
gional Party Bureau: 'Trompt formatRm of a volunteer 
revolutionary army and a merciless war against the 
bourgeoisies of the wbole world for the ideas of interna- 
tional socialism."! It was only with great difficulty that , 
the Party was able to reappraise the foreign policy course 



1 Seventh Emergency Congress of the RCP(B). Verbatim Report, 
Moscow, 1962, p. 299 (in Russian). 
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of the Soviet state and realise the need for a resolute 
change of tactics. Thejop^onents of this reappraisal very 
e ffectively based their arguments on Lenin's forriier^worlcs. 
"1 stand by I.enin's old position," that was how Lenin 
himself ironically generalised the objections to his pro- 
posals, and added: 'The whole trouble is that the Musco- 
j vites want to stick to the old tactical position and stub- 
1 bornly refuse to see the ckm^ that has taken place, the 

\new objeclive situati^nKanias arisen."* 

This conclusion and the determination with which 
Lenin revised his own positions demonstrated his keen 
political thought and skilled actions which A. V. Luna- 
charsky subsequently opposed to Trotsky's literalism with 
regard to revolutionary Marxism ^ Lenin's stand on the 
question of the Brest Peace demonstrated his political 
far^htedness by hot following preset patterns and 
creatively approaching politics: his "movement against 
the stream" yielded the desired result. At the same time 
the consequences of the Brest-Litovsk Peace showed that 
creative Marxism alone could be jusiiliably regarded as 
genuine Marxism, for onl y a realistic , approach to the 

r situation cguld^nsjffc thb_^^ of the jFu adamcntal 

\\ prmciples of scj^ificsodaliMSa." 

The signing of the Brest Pe ace, as an example of po- 
litical tactic, has so mediing i ncommon with NEP. Both 
attested to LenmT^litical audaag' wHrcTTimplied not 
only a determination to smm_^aijiist^tjie_stre^ but also 
the ability, when circumstances changed, to give up the 
o ld tac tic, to a lter the earlier decision, to look atHie situ- 
ation from a new angle and toTetreat if necessary. ^ 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 452. 
- Sec A. V. Lunacharsky. The Great Revolution, Vol. I, Pctro- 
grad, 1919, pp. 80-8i (in Russian). 
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THE DANG^ OF REVOLUnONARY PHRASE-MAKING 

It was the ' T,eft Communis ts" with their undeviating 
adherence to the doctrine of a revolutionary war, regard- 
less of the changed circumstances, who became the main 
opp onents of Lenin's new ap£ rQach to the foreign policy 
oT the Soviet state. Judging by the present as well as 
the past events, the very name "Left Communists'* proved 
to be more significant than even its authors had imagined. 
It meant that engrossment in Leftism for the sake of 
LeftisiQ and the aosolufisation of revolutionary principles 
had introduced an element of disunity in the communist 
movement. Without expecting it, the then "Left Gom- 
munjists" became the forerunners of a whole trend whicli 
emerged in the international revolutionary and demo- 
cratic movement and which has acquired a certain degree 
of inlluence in recent years. This fact has to be taken into 
account inasmuch as its adepts in all seriousness regard 
themselves. Leftists and IronTthese positions crrticise the 
Sdviet state's foreign policy as did the "Left Communists" 
in 1918. 

Then, on the eve of the Peace of Brcst-Litovsk, the 
foreign policy stand of the "Leftists" do m in a ted the Bo l- 
shevik leadership for.a brief period of time. Lenin's "Hie- 
scs on the Question of the Immediate Conclusion of a Sep- 
arate and Annexationist Peace" were turned down; only 
about a quarter of the participants in the meeting of the 
Party activists supported his proposal to sign peace with 
the Germans on their terms, while about a. half of those 
present voted for a revoIutionary_war.nNot only O. BT 
Ryazanov, N. I. Bukharin and V. V. Osinsky, v.'hose bent 
for criticism was well known in the Party, took the side 
of the "Leftists", but for a period the "Leftist" doctrine 
in the sphere of foreign policy had the support of such 
dedicated Bolsheviks as V. V. Knibysliev, F. E. Dzcrzhin- 
sky, M. V. Frunze, V. V. Kosior, Y. Yaroslavsky and 
Inessa Armand, who usually adhered to Lenin's platform. 
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I For a short while the country's biggest Party orgaoisa- 
IJtions, includini; (Kc Pctjoffrad and Moscow ones , likewise 
'( u pheld the leftists" on this issue. ' 

This alignment of forces was surprising only at first 
glance. The advanced proletariat which comprised the 
Party's nucleus, foun^TljOTedibly^ difficulty to accept the 
humiliating retreat, whereas the old doctrine of revolu- 
tionary war undoubtedly corresponded to its militant 
spirit that became firmly implanted in its consciousness 
as a result of the victory of the October uprising. That 
was why Lenin acknowledj^ed that the dominant mood 
in the Party stemmed "from the very best revolutionary 
motives and the best Party traditions".^ 

Furthermore, he pointed out on more than one occasion 
that young men and women in the Party with their emo- 
tional recklessness and uncompromising revolutionism 
were particularly drawn to the "Leftists". Nevertheless, 
¥politics_coidd not be built on emotions alone: Tt was"neces- 
" sary to take into account that the balance of forces was 
not developing in favour of the revolution. Emotionality 
/ is good for the revolution because it promotes its upsurge; 
i at the same time it is dangerous when in difficult periods 
\it inhibits a clear understanding of the hazards of the 
oiiituation and obscures clear thinking. At such times it 
can ea sily degenerate into heroic madnes s and even lead 
I to pan ic ' ' ~ ~~ 

?C3dressing the plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party on January 24, 1918, which 
met to decide whether or not to accept Germany's de- 
mand to conclude peace, leader of the "Left Communists" 
Bgkharin declared: "ft is in the interests of Germa n 
Sogi ^-De piocr^fa that we do not co nclude peace because 
the movement (revolutionary. — Y. ^^CJ~Iic(eveloping in 
Germany and Vienna. ... By concluding peace we shall 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 451. 
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frustrate this struggle, liy preserving our socialist republic 
we forfeit ihc chances for an international movement."' 

The "Left Communist" leadership in the Petrograd 
Party Committee claimed that peace with Germany would 
mean "unavoidable destruction of our Party as the van- 
guard of this (international. — Y. A.) revolution".^ 

The "Left Communists" accused Lenin and his sup-*" 
porfcrs of betraying rcvolul.sonaries in the Ukraine, Fin- 
land, th e Balt ic countries and Poland, because they 
agreed fhat th?se~couhtrie3 should remain under Ger- 
ffiS rule, and even in Germany herself, inasmuch as her 
gOTernment would be able to use the troops return- 
ing from the frontlines against the emerging revolution 
there. 

At that time all "Left Communists" advanced an even 
more general thesis, and although it proved untenable in 
the course of the development of the Soviet state, it is, 
nevertheless, stubbornly upheld by the modern "ultra- 
Leftists". Its substance is that by coming to an agreement 
with the class enemy a socialist country allegedly under- 
mines its i>rcstige in the eyes of the revolutionary masses. 
l?ut the Brest Peace was not the only arrangement of this 
kind, although possibly the most humiliating one. After 
the civil war, thanks to a series of agreements between 
Soviet Russia and the bourgeois wotld, 'which were not 
to the liking of many "Left Communists", her rcyolutipn- 
ary prestige in the final analysis became even greater. 

In the course of the struggle over the conclusion of the 
Brest Peace the views of the opposing sides became even 
more divergent, and opposite conceptions of the interna- 
tional role of the country of the vicfbfious" revdlutiOTi 
evolved. The "Left'Coffiffiiinlsts""ContinTlgd to hold that 
SbvIet'^Russia's "insular" character and her opposition to 



1 Seventh Extraordinary RCP(B) Cot^^s, Supplements, p. 243 

(in Russian). 

2 Ibid., p. 318, 
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the rest of the world was strictly a transient phenomenon 
and that the Russian revolution would very soon have its 
impact on the insurgent movements in different capitalist 
countries. That was why they saw nothing tragic in the 
further offensive of the German army if simultaneously 
the entire energy of the Bolshevik Party and other revo- 
lutionary forces would be focused on waging a partisan 
war in the en emy's rear. In other words, if socialist Rus- 
sia'perislied and numerous seats of revolution appeared 
in her stead this would only be in the interests of world 
socialism. 

This unwiUingness to take reality into consideration, 
this political sh or tsig:htedness were intrinsic not only in 
the "Left Communists'^, l)ut also in petty-bourgeois par- 
ties, such as the Left Socialist- Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks, who supported the "Left Gommimists" in 
their opposition to the Leninist course from the right. 
The leaders of the L eft Socialist-Revolutionarie s proposed 
an immediate "revolutionary war" gainst G^ermany 
"and a g eneral arm ed upr^ng", so as to avoid "surren- 
der to capitalism^ '.^milarly Martov, the Mensheyik rep- 
resentative in the All-Russia Central Executive Com- 
mittee, maintained that if Soviet power signed the peace 
treaty it would forfeit its revolutionary substance in the 
eyes of the entire world proletariat as well as in the eyes 
of the Russian people. Martov's proposal was either to 
"resist in the hope of success" or "to fight in ocder io die 
with honour as the Paris Gommunedied*'.' 

ifie discburses of the^' ljftis S^* are permeated with 
the idea that revolution an aim in itself, an idea which 
is incompatible wfth the very essence of Lenin's train of 
thought. "In the interests of the world revolution, we 
consider it expedient to accept the possibility of losing 
Soviet power, which is now becoming purely formal"^ 

* See T. A. Sivolchina, Debacle of Petty-bourgeois Opposition, 
Moscow, 1973, pp. 127, 129 (in Russian). 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 69. 
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That was how, according to Lenin, the Moscow "Left 
Communists" formulated their conclusion which he 
characterised as "stran^^^nd^jnflnstrQBs".^ Somewhat 
earlier they peremptorily demanded a war "on a world 
scale". The idea of a w orld revol ution through a world U 
war was evTdently~born in.J9T^ an d not in the i960s. 

Strictly speaking, it was a modified conception *^the 

worsejhe better", which is frequently played up for pro- 
vocatTve^uFpoScs by adventurist extremists who are pre- 
pared "for the sake of principles" to pursue an unprin- 
cipled policy that unfortunately beguiles some of the 
more credulous revolutionaries. In the ^vexities atid 
eighties of the past century, Nechayev and his supporters 
deliberately tried to provoke the tsarist government into 
undertaking repression believing that the worsening 
.situation would set off a revolutionary explosion. As re- 
gards the I^eft Socialist-RevolutionaTy Maria Spiridonova, 
this view manifested her sincere belief that this would 
promote the interests of the revolution. And when the 
Brest Peace was signed and came into force, she said that 
it was necessary to violate it and exclaimed at her party's 
congress; "In response . . . the German imperialists will 

send punitive ei^editions and this is our salvation 

When the whole of Russia will be covered by punitive 
expeditions this will create a stimulus which will force 
the people to resist."^ 

Later historian M. N, Pokrovsky, himself a former active 
"Left Communist", aptly said that this was "j psycholo gy 
of despair".^ A killing political characterisation, it \ 
disclosed the roots of and offerer' a snrin-political expla- .) 
nation to,j:his attitude. For it was engendered by a feeling 
of inescapability, of the inevitability of the external 



1 Ibid. 

2 Quoted from Voprosy istorii, 1968, No. 2, p. 153. 

3 M. N. Pokrovsky, The Imperialist War, Moscow, 1931, p. 251 
(in Russian). 
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threat, a feeling which in creneral is natural for revolu- 
tionaries whose headquarters are within the range of 
enemy fire. Hence, for example, are such self-sacrificing 
declarations: . . We shall shed our blood if we must die 
arms in hand. It will be sacred blood which will wash the 
eyes of the proletariat in other countries. . . ."^ This ex- 
clamation rang out in Petrogiad in March 1918 from the 
rostrum of the Seventh Party Congress. But I.enin, over- 
coming this dangerous inclination for selFsacrifice, used 
it aT a source of strength, to survive and not fo perish 
"with honour". His adversaries believed his position was 
influenced by non-proletarian elements (Bukharin) and 
considered it a muzhik and soldier policy (Ryazanov). 
In the final count, howwer^jM^^goUc^ 
proletari at's interest s inasmuch as it prevented its split 
1 with th£-peasiuitxy Jw^ucETcOTd^ "As' we 

- have already seen, NEP -wa-iniso Introduced out of simi- 
lar considerations. 

The i nterpretation of revolutionary, w_ar as Soviet_Rus; 
sia's permanentjCOTidition upjQjhe-victor)r^ world 
revolution pre suppose d a no less determined rejection by 
the "Leftists" ofan^io^ib^^ .£2i?*^^ '^^^ 

capitalisnifeteriSrFSr^j^ s; 1918, at a meeting oTthe 
CC RSDLF(6j^ith representatives of various trends in 
the Party, a number of questions were raised which today 
would be qualified as problems of peaceful coexistence. 
The extreme "Left"-wingers V. V. Osinsky and I. N. Stu- 
kov gave negative answers to such questions as "can 
there be peace in general between a socialist and an im- 
perialist state?" or "are economic agreements between a 
socialist and an imperialist state possible?" N^J^-Bukhari 
rin w ho delivered a report at the Seventh Congress of 
the Party in behalf of llie "Left Communist?" regarded 
p eaceful coexis tence meixly. ^is,^,£;9od wish on the part 
ot a socialist Country which the imperialists would reject 
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Seventh Extraordinary Congress oj the RCP(B), p. 94. 



in practice by virtue of their very nature. In other word.s,, 
the ' Xeft Commu nists" never even considered the possibil- 
ity of imposing peac eful coexisten ce on imperialism, some- \ 
thing wTiich" subsequently became a paramount function of / 
Soviet foreign policy. 

An important rolejn keeping "Leftist" sentiments, alive 
in the Party was played by Trotsky who, in spite of the 
fact that he was less adamant in Tils statements than Bu- 
kharin, was essentially a much mora_£QDSistent_"univer- 
salist". His views were rooted in the prc-October period, 
when polcmising against T,enin's teaching about the pos- 
sibility oFThe revolution winning first in one country, ^e 
declared that a victoricms rc\'olution in Russia or Eng- 
land was inconceivable without a revolution in Germany, 
and vice versa. He more than once repeated this view 
immediately after the October Revolution. He exclaimed 
at the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets, when the 
assault (in the Winter Palace was still going on: ". . . If 
Europe continues to be ruled by the imperialist bour- 
geoisie, revolutionary Russia vniX inevitably be lost . . . 
There are only two alternatives: either the Russian 
revolution will create a revolutionary movement in 
Europe, or the European powers will destroy the revo- 
lution." 

An effective piece of rhetoric, and that was why Js^inv- 
Reed quoted it in his Ten Days that Shook the World. A 
closer scrutiny, however, reveals that it smacked of h 
ism which was incompatible with Lenin's creative ap- 
proach to the revolution as something which had to be 
built out of the available material and not out of illu^ 
sions. This phrase made it clear that Trotsky regarded, 
peaceful coexistence between Soviet RusslSrsnd'TEe^ bour- 
geois world as uf.fcrly impossible. And Trotsky's state-" 
ment "that only a Juiropcan revolution can save us in the 
full sense of the word" fired the minds of the "Lc^t"- 
wing cham])ions of the idea of a heroic onslaught. 

While realising that this stand was connected with the 
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old generally accepted views in the Party, Lenin never- 
theless advised the Communists that it was necessary to 
revise them. 

"Regarded from the wo rid- historical point of view, 
there would doubtlessly be no hope of the ultimate victory 
of our revolution if it were to remain alone, if there were 
no revolutionary movements in other countries."* Ob- 
viously, Lenin v/as beginning to believe that socialism 
could be built in one country: inasmuch as the f^j^^^j^ 
victory of socialism conld come about only as a ixsultm 
the overthrow of capitalism in other countries, it was 
ciegr that if it were to win in one country it was possible 
and necessary for that country to rely solely on her own 
forces, since no other forces existed as yet. ' 

Lenin did not reject the conclusion aBout the inevi- 
tabiIjty^^f_SSagJism- winning, throv^hout_^e^wwl3', just as 
the contemporary communist movement has not given it 
up. But he treated this conclusion as an absolutely abstract 
.] tfuth,2 and warned that it should not form the basis of "a 

j(^fore^ policy. At the'sairie time, in examining tlie reverse 
siSrS this interconnection — assistance on the part of the 
country of the victorious revolution to revolutionaries in 
other countries — Lenin observed: "Actually, however, the 
interests of the world revolution demand that Soviet 
power, having overthrown the bourgeoisie in our country, 
should help that revolution, but that it should choose a 
/orm of help which is commensurate with its ^own 
^trength."^ Thus, he resolutely reje^cted the absplutisation 
of revolutionary war which seemed essential at the earlier 
stages of the revolution. 
/ Lenin, as we have shown, did not simply recognise the 

il connection between the Russian and world revolutions; 

U for him this connection was unquestionable iind that ac- 

}\ counted for the profonndcst internationalism of his theory. 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 95. 

2 Ibid. 

3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27. p. 72. 
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What divided Lenin and Trotsky was not the question 
whether such a cojinectiqn did in fact exist, but a much 
deeper one.'namely the manner in which it should be in- ^ 
terpreted. While Trotsky'who understood this connection 
mechanically and one^idedly, and precluded other inter- 
connecHons; Lenin demonstrated a dialectical under-^— - 
standing of socio-political deve lopmen t. Trotsky's ap-i 
proach, had it been effected, wouTd have doomed the Rus-j^ 
sian revolution and undermined the international revolu- 
tionary movement, whereas Lenin's approach ensured the 
success of the revolution in Russia and, cphsequently, 
provided a basTs for the development of the worldjre^t 
lutiomrjjjroc^. 



COMPETENCE AND FORCE OF CONVICTION 



For exactly a month Lenin with his supporters on the 
qi^stion of peace with the Germans remained in the mino-_ 
ntyjn tlic leadership of his Party where he always en- 
joyed unquestioned authority; he owed his Party sobriquet 
Starik {Old Man) not only to his seniority in age. One 
can get an idea, if only an incomplete one, of the dif- 
ficulties of those thirty days, and the acute polemic which 
Lenin had to conduct, from the brief minutes of the CG 
meetings. What is most interesting is that they show that 
the political setback and the dangerous situation in which 
the country found herself had not dispirited Lenin, but, 
on the contrary, lent Mm an almost superhuman energy. 
At the same time there was virtually no evidence of ner- 
vousness, let^_alone despair, in his words, aI thouKh. ihe 
enemy was relentlessly advancing on Petrograd and the 
agitation of his opponents, quite understandable in the 
circumstances, was clearly manifest in their speeches. Nev- 
er for a moment did he consider laying down arms; on 
the contrary, he intensified his efforts to get the situation 
under control. Gradually he marshalled his arguments. 
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strengthened his polemic, steadily building up its influ- 
ence. As his anxiety about the future of the state increased, 
lie began to strike harder at his opponents, and the 
harsh notes of authority which appeared in his voice did 
not stem from a desire to dictate but from his conviction 
in the correctness of his attitude. He demanded lhat tlie 
gains of the revolution in Russia should be safeguarded 
and there should be no illusions about a world revolution. 
"XVar is no joke," Lenin said at the evening sitting of 
tKe CC RSDLP(B) on February 18, 1918. "We cannot wait 
any longer. . . . Tlie Germans will now take everything. 
This thing has gone so far that continued sitting on the 
fence will inevitably ruin the revolution. . . . There is no 

sign of a revolution in Germany We cannot afford to 

wait, which would mean consigning the Russian revolution 

to the scrap-heap While playing with the war we have 

been surrendering the revolution to the Germans." 

Then, addressing the "Left" majority, he said sharply: 
"History will say that you have surrendered the revolu- 
tion." And added as an incontestable conclusion: "An offer 
__of peace must be made to the Germans."* 

The determination behind his words was so impressive 
that some of the **Left Communists" gave in to his con- 
clusions and will, and on that day he regained the majori- 
ty in the CG, simultaneously inducing it to sign an agree-^" 
mentwith tFe Germans. 

But even though a corresponding cable was sent to the 
Germans, the struggle for peace had not come to an end. 
On the following day the "Left Communists", having 
united with the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries, managed at 
the joint meeting of the Central Committees of both par- 
ties which were represented in the Soviet Government to 
carry through their own resolution to li.^lit a.aainst peace 
and resist the Germans to the last. O nce again the suicidal 
line gained the upper hand. 



^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, pp. 522, 523. 
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The decisive battle developed on Jebruary 23, at a 
meeting of the Bolshevik Central Goinmittee. On that day 
Y. M. Sverdlov, Chairman of the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee and Lenin's close associate, read 
out the onerous peace terms offered by Germany which 
claimed all territory west of Brest, plus the Ukraine, plus 
the Baltic regions and the re- establishment of the 
capitulatory trade agreement of 1904 which energetic 
Wilhelm II had forced upon his weak-willed cousin 
Nicholas IL And Lenin pressed his demands for peace to 
the limit. He declared that if the policy of revolutionary 
phrase-mongering would continue and the peace terms 
would be rejected he would quit the Government and the 
Central Committee, and added: " If you don' t sign them, \ 
you will sign the Soviet jo^^rj de^_Wjm^t m^i" A 
three wceks."^ 

" A harsh, but necessary tone. Presumably, only such an 
ultimatum — Lenin used the word himself — could have 
forced the vacillating to follow him. The issue was put to 
the vote and Lenin won the majority: seven_for peace, V 
four_ against and four abstentions. Even the most active |^ 
^Leftists" 3id not risk a split in the Party, which would 
have been unavoidable if Lenin had resigned. It was not 
only a question of a specific decision, no matter how vital; 
L enin's u lti matum com pletely overturned jhe_JWv^ 
salist' aifernative: either Fworlcl revolution, or we sHall 
perish. Something more than a political tactic was re- 
viewed: it was a reappraisal of the dogma which many 
regarded as the basic premise, the key postulate of the 
communist movement. Here Lenin displayed both the 
courag e of a politicmn and the audacity of a theoretician. ^ 

""^1)sequently Geo ^e'F. "Ken nan described Lenin in the L 
following words: "A^critical Intellect equal to none in theH 
history of the socialist movement."- 'I'his acknowledge- 

I V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, p. 479. 
- George F. Kennao, A History of Soviet Foreign Policy. 
p. 257. 
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ment was all the more valuable because it was made hv 
a person who had no sympathy for communist ideas. 
But it was an accurate characterisation as the polemic 
over the question of peace with the Germans adequately 
proved. 

Lenin's determination and firmness in a most amazing 
way combined with his skilful manoeuvring. At times in 
the period preceding the Brest-Litovsk Peace he would 
retreat, accepting one or another thesis put forward by his 
opponents, knowing in advance how to turn it against them 
and use it to save the revolution; he either "lured" them 
into a trap of acute issues, compelling them to bring &eir 
aTguments to a logical conclusion and thus make tlie most 
absurd statements, because he knew full well that to- 
morrow or very soon life itself would prove their unten- 
.ability. 

7^ That was what happened on the opening clay of the 
Seventh Party Congress, when the leaders of the "Left 
Communists" came out with an appeal in which they 
rejected all chances for peace and respite for the revolu- 
tionary-socialist Soviet Republic because of the social dis- 
tinctions between it and the bourgeois countries.^ (Today 
position could be defined as Left-wing dogmatic 
[ ^/ 1 negation of the possibility of peaceful coexistence.) This 
/ could logically lead to only one conclusion; to die arms in 
hand, which was what the most emotional "Left-wingers" 
>/( appealed for. Opposing this stand Lenin wrote that such 
1 1 conceptions stemmed from the laws of honour of the nobil- 
\ ity which were false and comical for a revolutionary. 
That was why the "Left Communists" reminded him of a 
romantic and a rrogant officer" from the nobility "who, 
dying in a beaufiful"pose, sword in han3,'saiT: ''Peace is 
disgraceful, war is honourable' "2 Naturally, such a stand 
was alien to the masses. 



1 Seventh Congress of t.he PXP(B) , p. Sfn. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 105. 
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This dangerous logic is still alive, the only difference 

being that those who reason along these lines prefer to see 
otlier people go into battle for them. At the height of the 
US intervention in Vietnam the well-known French writer 
(^^^^"^.^'^i'l Sartre unexpectedly declared that the Vietnam- 
ese tragedy could be ended if the Soviet Union declared ( 
war on tTie United States. Recent events, however, have 
overturned such prescriptions: the US imperialists were 
compelled to withdraw from Vietnam under the pressme 
oFthe reasonable policy of the socialist world led by the 
S^Dviet Union which combined its all-round assistance to 
the fighting peoples of Southeast Asia with a quest for a 
political settlement that would prevent the further exten- 
^"n of the dangerous hotbed of war. The New Left would 
do well to recall Lenin's words: "If the enemy are pro- 
claiming that their aim is to suppress the revolution, then 
he is a bad revolutionary who by choosing an admittedly 
impossible form of resistance helps to achieve a transition 
from the 'proclamation' to the realisation of the enemy's 
aims."^ At the Seventh Party Congress he criticised those 
Party functionaries who had "confidence*' in their ability 
to cope with international imperialism. Such blind trust in 
an easy victory was even more dangerous when nearby, 
as Lenin put it, ''a tiger was lying".^ 

Lenin's amazing intuition based on a combination of a 
prec ise, strictiy scientific calculation absolutely devoid of 
emotionar selPcleceitT'iHd'^s approach to politics as an 
art, made itself fully felt in his polemic with the "LdTt- 
"wmgers". He warned against harbouring excessive hopes 
for a German revolution and therefore remained per- 
fectly calm when rumours about a revolutionary explosion 
in Germany reached his ears, although the "Left-wingers" 
were all set to celebrate the victory. And he was right, for 



1 Ibid., p. 49. 

2 Ibid., p. 96. 
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the rumours were premature and the revolution broke out 
several months later. He also t-nvisas^cd the inevitability 
of a fr esh German offensiv e, while the "Left-wingers" 
believe? that tRe revoluliionary spirit of the German sol- 
diers would get the best of the aggressive intentions of the 
German military command. At a meeting on Januaiy 21, 
Lenin simimed up the speech made by the "Leftist" Osin- 
sky in the following words: "The German soldier will not 
agree to an offensive. . . . An uprising in Germany is near 
at hand. ... I trust these (fairytales)."* 

Incidentally this naive "trust" was repeated many years 
J later. It is impossible to forget, for example, how on the 
j eve of the Great Patriotic W ar many Soviet people be- 
I licved that ordinary Germans— worlrers and peasants in 
I uniform — would not fight against: the socialist state, and 
J^paid a heavy price for their political naivety. 

Xcnin^ ability to polemicise revealedf itself with excep- 
*tional force in the period preceding the Brest Peace. 
[ G, V. Ghichn in wrote in this connection: "Vladimir Ilyich 
ticoufitered ep.dless_ theoretical discourses with naked fa cts 
^no matter laow merciless."^ 

The writings of modern scholastics abound with such 
"endless theoretical discourses" intended to conceal the 
absence of facts which, should they be cited, would expose 
the stupidity and senselessness of their speculative con- 
structions that have nothing in common with reality. And 
yet, it was not enough merely to refer to facts: in order 
to convince his opponents whose profession, as they saw 
^(Pi" feYdfuHbiiafy theory/j*vhich they lent a dangerously 

self-sufficing character, it was necessary to make these 
facts carry the desired force of conviction. Lenin did this. 
He laid bare the facts to build the framework of his argu- 
ments ag^nst obsolete theoretical views, and thus elevat- 



* Seventh Extraordinary Congress of the RCP(B). . . , p. 216. 
' Reminiscences of Vladimr llytck Lertin, Moscow, 1969, Vol. 4, 
p. 406 (in Russian). 
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ed them to the level of a new theory. In the period imme- 
diately preceding the Brest Peace he did not directly men- 
tion peaceful coexistence; he was on his way to reach- 
ing this conclusion, but tiiis approach was already a dis- 
covery. 

True, many views Lenin expressed were det ermined , by 
the specific historical situation. But this did not in the 
least detract fromlliem because while reflecting the devel- 
opment of reality and Lenin's political thoughf, .they 
fSrined a ^g^em^f theoretical innovations which went 
beyond the limits of events that engendered them and thus 
acquired universal theoretical significance. In this way 
Lenin's day-to-day revolutionary activity enriched and 
developed Marxism. 

Arthur Ransome, correspondent of the liberal Man- 
chester Guardian in Russia who had free access to the 
Kremlin, recalled his meetings with Lenin in the following 
words: "He struck me as a happy man; every one of his 
wrinkles is a wrinkle of laughter and not of worry. . . ." 
Another memoirist, the American Louis Fi scher who 
quoted Ransome in his book, followed up these wor3s v^th 
an involuntary exclamation of admiration: "All of 1918 
was full of the most difficult moments in Lenin's life. Yet 
he never despaired."^ Lenin's optimism, remarkable 
against the background of calamities and economic disloca- 
tion, made itself felt with exceptional force throughout 
the period preceding the conclusion of the Brest Peace. *t 

Lenin's victory in the Central ('ommittee predetermined 
the signing of the Brest Peace wliich took place on 
March 3, 191 8„ and, in effect, the outcome of the Seventh ^ 
Party T'ongf CSS which assembled to approve this decision. 
The proletariat of Petrograd and other cities was in- 
lluenced by the sternr^liiy of the German offensive, on 
the one hand, anTTmin's convincing arguments, on the 
other: his articles at the time appeared almost daily in the 




» Louis Fischer, Unirut. Paris, 1964, p. 190. 
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press. That accounts for the fact that the biggest Party 
organisations, which were about to turn "Left", began to 
see the expediency of accepting the ''vile" peace much ear- 
lier than their leaders. A number of delegates from work- 
ers' organisations in the Urals, the Donets Basin, and 
Yaroslavl at the congress frankly admitted that they had 
set out for the capital with "Left" sentiments, but after 
hearing Lenin's arguments, they found them thoroughly 
convincing. Who knows what would have happened had 
Lenin's force of conviction weakened for just a single 
day. 

j And to sustain this force he had to work at a frenzied 
1 pace. Only twelve days separated the victorious voting in 
I the Central Committee on February 23, and the approval 
of the peace terms by the congress. But in that short period 
Lenin wirble^ a^^^^ dozen articles, and delivered more 
than 20 speeches at various meetings, taking the floor 18 
times at the congress alone. And since the peace terms hact 
to be endorsed at various levels, Lenin had to find new 
words each time to convince the people involved. "What 
strikes the eye is that Lenin did not confine his arguments 
to the need for unanimity and strict discipline; in the very 
difficult period of war he called upon everyone to display 
a sense of personal responsibility. Seeking the support of 
the revolutionary Russia's supreme organ of power, the 
Al tjRussia Central E xecutive Committee, he exclaimed: 
"That is r say,*li3iy conscious of the responsibility 
I bear, and repeat that no single member of the Soviet 
Government has the right to evade this responsibility."^ 

The day when the Seventh Congress opened he 
published an article in Pravda entitled "A Serious Les- 
son and a Serious Responsibility" (once again this word 
reflecting the spirit of inner Party life), in which he 
reproached "Left-wingers" for "sowing illusions which 
actually helped the German imperialists^'.^ f|(. counter- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 44. 

2 Ibid., p. 80. 
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poses lliis grave responsibility of the "Left-wingers" for 
damaging the revolutionary movement with the sense of 
Party responsibility of the most politically conscious aiid 
advanced workers who were rapidly "shaking off the 
f umes, of revoluti onary phrase-making".^ In otlier words, 
Lenin did not regardnffirpdlicy iSTiad elaborated at the 
price of tremendous effort as his personal business, but as* 
the business of Soviet power as a whole, and looked upon 
his responsibility as head of government as something in- 
separably connected with the opinion on these issues of 
a rank-and-file official. His appeal to the All-Russia Cen- 
tral Executive Gommittce discloses the giant distance 
separating a revolutionary, democratic society from an 
"ordinary" hierarchical state. The Soviet historian 
F. M. Burlatsky correctly observed that Lenin's political 
stand on the question of the Brest Peace was a vivid 
example of how his activity uniquely d.isclosedUie 
tremely thin line separating the power of an aT ffi>ritatjv e ^ 
leader and the personality cult".^ 

This responsible approach to policy-malcing accounted 
for the friendly, loyal tone of Lenin's polemic over this 
issue, however acute it may have been, inasmuch as it was 
imperative to preserve the Party as an integral, mighty 
force. 

Without deviating a step from liis political line, Lenin 
at the same time strove to keep the "Left-wingers" in the 
Party; and when they tendered their resignations from 
leacting posts he noted that resignation from the Central 
Committee did not mean resignation from the Party, and 
convinced.thj!..'X£fi-vnn^^ A . A. Joff cto_ r^;un in the 
peace delega tion. 

^There could be no sense of responsibility if the leaders 
were not absolutely frank with the masses. Lenin made 



' Ibid., p. S2. 

2 F. M. Burlatsky, Lsnin, the State and Politics, Moscow, 1970, 
p. 337 (in Russian). 
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this a condition of the cffcclivcncss of Parly decisions 
when he said at the Seventh Congress: "What is taking 
place at the present time does not resemble the old pre- 
revolutionary controversies, which remained within nar- 
I row Party circles; now all decisions are submitted lor dis- 
1 cussion to the massesTwEcT^^emal^ by 
'experience, by deeds, who never allow themselves to be 
carried away by frivolous speeches and never allow them- 
. selves to be diverted from the path prescribed by the 
I objective progress of events."^ It was this truth, unvar- 
/ nished with high-flown speeches, that prompted the Party 
1 and the proletariat of Russia to support Lenin in March 
',,I9]8. He knew that he would have this support, and there- 
fore, the anxiety which was present in his speeches at tiie 
time did not dispel his optimism or, to be precise, his con- 
fidence, which was based on knowledge, in the intellect of 
the working class. 

Once approved by the All-Russia Central JExiefilitive 
Committee and the Party Co^ress the_Bfest Peace was 
ratific3*T>y'2rC5ngfess of oovTefeT S^^ietRussia withdrew 
frgm_^^3^H3~war and the mortal danger which hung 
over the socialist state was eliminated. During the 
breathing spell, although short-lived, it proved possible to 
strengthen the new social system. Moreover, in these few 
months the Soviet Atate inanaged^ to muster sufficient 
forces to withstand what seemed to be an overw£elming 
onslaught of both the Whiteguards and the interv entio n- 
ists. Later Lenin assessed the consequences of the Bcest 
! Peace as follows: "We gained time, a little time, but in 
return had to sacrifice a great deal of territory. . . . We 
j sacrificed a great deal of territory, but won sufficient time 
i)to enable us to muster strength."^ The British historian 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett who devoted a voluminous 
monograph to these events observed not without regret: 



1 V. I. Lenin, CollcLted Works, Vol. 27, p, 99. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 440. 
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"The Peace of Brcst-Litc)vak_greserved Bolshevism."*^ The 
above-mentioned Louis Fischci- concluded liis account of 
the Peace of Brcst-Litovsk in liis book with the wortls: 
"The hero, howevt-r. ui Ihcst-Litovsk was Lenin. Lenin's 
policy fiiwavd the Brest-Lit()\'sk peace problem revealed 
his greatness. , , . As a statesman, Lenin observed, 
weighed, and reasoned, and arrived at decisions on the 
basis of reality. Power did not go to his head. ... It 
cleared it. . . . He judged the concrete situation. The situa- 
Tion in 1918 demanded peace at a high price. He saw this 
from the beginning and was ready to pay. He there by 
saved the state he had created."^ 

Jusf as Lenin had foreseen, the terms of the onerous 
treaty were short-lived. When the Soviet representative 
G. Y. Sokolnikov during the reading of the Soviet Govern- 
ment's declaration at the concluding meeting of the Brest 
Conference reached the phrase, "Not for a moment do we 
doubt that this triumph of imperialism and militarism 
over the international proletarian revolution will prove to 
be only temporary and transient,"^ the German General i 
Max Hoffmann roared: "The same ravings again." Judg- 
ing by the way the German militarists acted on the occu- 
pied territories it was clear that they intended to remain 
there for decades, but within eight months they were 
forced to go home, for as a result of the revolution which 
took place inGermany the Peace of ' West -Ilit^ was 

annulled. • — 

"TCenin's singular qualities of a politician — his profound 
scientific prevision and amazing intuition, mighty temper- 
ament and rare self-control — stood out in particularly 
bold relief against the background of the tense epic of the 
Brest-Litovsk peace talks. Max Weber, one of the found- 

^ John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Brest-Litovsk: the forgotten Peace, 
London, 1963, p. XIL 

^ L. Fischer, The Life of Lenin, pp. 212-13. 

^ Soviet-German Relations from, the Brest-Litovsk Talks to the 
Treaty of Rapallo, Moscow, 1968, Vol. I, p. 118 (in Russian). 
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ers of modern Western sociology, in his classical article 

"Politics as a Vocalion" voiced his contempt for his con- 
temporaries — tiuperlicial German politicians — in the 
meaningful sentence: ' Politics is a stiong and slow boring 
of hard boards. It takes both passion and perspective."' 
And although Weber, who died in 1920, failed to grasp 
the historical role of the October Revolution, Ke, as a 
thinker of prominence, wrote about those qualities which 
were embodied in Lenin, but which he could not Hnd in 
politicians wko belonged to his own social class. 



THE DANGER OF. EXPORTING REVOLUTION 

Four months after the signing of the Brcst-Litovsk 
Peace, when Lenin was reporting to the Fifth Congress of 
Soviets, the Left Socialist-Revolutionaries from their 
benches loudly accused the Bolshevik Government o f "be- 
traying the revolution". 

At the time it was still impossible to parry this mon- 
strous accusation by disclosing all the facts attesting to the 
painstaking efforts that wereTJeing made to strengthen the 
independence of Soviet power and accumulate forces to 
uphold class cmnrades in other coun tries. But when a rev- 
dution" bToRe^p\in Germany^ Lenin^penly appealed to 
tlie proletariat of Russia to do everything "to help the 
Gennan workers"? The undernourished Russian workers 
denied themselves an extra slice of breads but saw to it 
that food and ^veapons were sent to assist the revolution- 
aries in Germany. And when a revolution took place in 
Hungary, it was only the surprise offensive of the White- 
guards under General Denikin in the south of Russia and 
those mider Admiral Kolchak in the east that prevented 
the Red Army \mits which were ready to come to the 



' Max Weber, Essays in Sociology, New York, 1946, p. 128. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 102. 
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assistance of the Hungarian friends on Lenin's orders, 
from fulfilling this mission. 

Having received the first dispatches about the revolu- 
tion in Germany, Lenin was overcome with joy which like 
a magnetic field encompassed his associates, too. "His face 
beamed with joy,"i recalled Nadezhda Krupskaya. News 
of revolutions in those countries, naturally, inspired I.enin 
to make the most optimistic forecasts: . . The day was 
not far distant when all Europe would be united in a 
single Soviet republic that would remove tl\e rule of the 
capitalists throughout the world."^ And even if these fore- 
casts did not come true, they were only natural and even 
beneficial because they g-ave an additional charge of energy 
to Russia's revolutionary workers and peasants. 

The scope and implication of these words, however, did 
not mean that Lenin had given up his inherently sober 
approach to reality and political caution. As before he 
realised the tremendous independent significance of the 
Russian revolution. Day after day, reality furnished !iim 
with liew proof of its tremendous inner force and he 
became firmly convinced that it could survive even without 
direct armed support from abroad. 

As far back as the Brest period Lenin characterised the 
collapse of illusions for a speedy victory of the socialist 
forces in foreign countries, entertained by so many revolu- 
tionaries in both Russia and abroad, as a hard but useful 
lesson. Since he possessed the flexibility essential for a 
p oliticiM i, he found it incomparably less difficult than 
otherrto take full account of the once again deteriorating 
international situation, a situation in which the socialist 
sfafe would haye^o^tand alone and evidently for a con- 
siderable period in conj^mtafibn with the whole capitalist 
world. Yet, by comBimng Jlex ibility with- an imperishable 
i^y^utionary trust, he preserved his historical optimism, 



^ N. K. Krupskaya, Remimsceitces of Lenin, Moscow, 1959, p. 489, 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 514. 
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while otlicrs were so shaken by the loss of their illusions 
that they proved a failure in politics. 

iAs Lenin saw it, the Party*s readiness to give the ut- 
most as^isfiincc to a vifitorious revolutionary movement in 
any other country had nothing in common with the dan- 
gerous idea of the "export of revolution". On the contra- 
^ ry, anticipating a revolutionary explosion in Germany he 
< said: "We shall take care that our interference will not 
\ harm theTT fevoiution."^ This iudlcious cautiousness was 
only an element of the entire complex of Lenin's ideas 
about the impermissibility of "pushing" revolution in other 
countries, ideas which he developed as the plan of the 
socialist revolution gradually turned from theory into real- 
ity and the .socialist state accumulated experience of state 
development. It was not that he was in principle opposed 
to armed assistance, for that was not the case. But Jiid^g 
by his line of reasoning, he clearly warned that the sodal- 
ist state's interference could have a douhlc negative effect: 
firsl, out of the basic considerations of the impermissibili- 
ty of artificially spurring on "someone elsc*s" revolution; 
and second, for fear lest such assistance might undermine 
the socialist system in, the. supporting country and com- 
promise it in the eyes of tide world public. After the 
November Revolution in Germany Lenin was quick to 
notice that not only petty-bourgeois sections, but even a 
portion of the workers were under the influence of what 
he called "this bugbear": "The liolsheviks want Jo^siab- 
lish their system By Force." And added: ' We must arrange 
things so^lhalTGie^nerman trmtor-socialists will not be 
able to say that the Bolsheviks arc trying to impose theii" 
universal system, which, as it were, can be brought into 
Berlin on Red Army bayonets."^ 

There were Communists, however, who considered that 
tliis could be done. Speaking at a meeting of the AU-Rus- 



' V. I, l.<-niii, CoUeflcd Works, Vol. n.. p. 123. 
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sia Ccniral Kxecutive Committee on Novcmln'r 10, 1017. 
B. A. Chudnovsky, a proponent of a revolutionary war, 
opposed the proposal to conclude an armistice with the 
Germans and said: "We shall have to continue the war, 
bringing the German proletariat freedom on the tips of 
our bayonets."* But not only Russia^ *Xeft-wingers" 
entertained such thoughts. Shortly after the October Rev- 
olution somejeaders of the yoimt^ ('ommunist parties in the 
Easfem cotmtries fcased all their political plans on'calcuta- — 
timis that Red Army troops would bring them social eman- 
cipation. One of them expressed hopes if not for a bayonet ^ 
tSen at least for a lance "in the hands of a Russian Moslem \ 
proletarian coming to the assistance of his brethren in Per- / 
s[a^India and Afghanistan".^ It was not difficult to under- \ 
stancl the logic of such conclusions: with the help of this / 
sharp weapon, young Communists, inexperienced but filled 
with noble revolutionary impatience, hoped to cut the Gor- 
dian knot of social problems in their own countries. Taenia 
resolutely rejected this course which appeared to be one 
oFthe leasFfesiSfance, foreseeing all its dangerous conse- 
quences. By doing so he contributed to a clear understand- 
ing of the differences between the foreign policies of bour- 
geois and proletarian revolutions; for the real authors of^ 
the doctrine of "liberation wars" were the Girondists, and \\ 
then Napoleon w ho believed that Eu rope could be con - 
quered by the SoiSids o^ the J^arseillaise, while Robes- 
pierre, on the contrary, believed that not a single nation, 
in the world would_accep t . armed missi onaries . Perhaps 
that was why Xenin altered his opinion of The French 
wars and began to view them from the standpoint of (he 
European peoples standing in opposition to Napoleon. •■ . - 

* Sec D. V. Oznobisbin, From Brest to Yuriev. From the History 

of the Fmrif:/! f'oUcy of Soviet Power, 1917-1920, Moscow, 1966, 
pp. 32-33 fin Ktissian). 

2 7hr Comintf.rn and the East. 7he Struggle far the Leninist 
Sirnif^y niul 'T:iciic% in ilic Nolioml Liberation Movement, Moscow, 
1969, p. 90 (in Russian}. 
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If ,the Peace of Brest-T.itovsk made the Soviet state 
aware of the inevitability andL^exfiedicnce of peaceful 
coexistence, then the ^\<^i\^th-^S^c^w^ was un- 
leashed by her government inS ^pnTr 7T920 confirmed 
Lenin's thought about the_ imperm^lBiIi^^5>|^^.'e3a>^^ 
rcvoTuHon". At first, Polish forces even managed to occupy 
iSev. But their success was short-lived. Shortly, in May 
the same year, the Red Army mounted a . c ounter-offen - 
sive and its troops in a \actorious march of 500-600 kilo- 
meties and in some pai'ts even 800 kilometres came right 
up to Warsa w. This inspiring success led many Commu- 
nists, and not only in Soviet Russia, to believe that the 
whole of Poland would be shortly occupied and that 
would result not only in the establishment of Soviet power 
there, but — why not, indeed! — also set off a chain reac- 
tion of insurrections by the West European proletariat 
and ensure the long-awaited victory of the -vvprld revolu- 
tion- 
Influenced by the situation, the majority of the leaders 
of the young Communist Party of Poland became con- 
vinced that the Red Army's offensive could best ensure 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
Poland, which, judging by everything, would automatical- 
ly unite with the RSFSR. It was improper even to speak 
of Poland's independence, for independence was the slo- 
gan inscribed on the banners of bourgeois and Right-wing 
socialist circles and parties. Accor,dingly, the national feel- 
ings among the Polish people w ere attrib uted t o the in - 
fliienc&_.oJLbourgeois propaganda; it was believed that with 
the' Red Army's entry into Poland these feelings would 
disappear and the Warsaw proletariat would welcome 
their Russian class brothers by launching an armed insur- 
rection to overthrow the bourgeois government. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that thcjeading Polish Communists 
sharply rejected, the principle .that tfie worfcing class In 
each country should carry put a sociafistj^evolution with 
the help of its own forces. And when Clara Zetkin, a 
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well-known German Communist, and the then People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs of Soviet Russia 
G. V. Chicherin employed this formula, they came under 
a heavy" aftack by Adolf Warski, one of the most authori- 
tati've leaders of thTPoTish Communist Party at the time. 
He was evidently undeterred" by the status of the head of 
Soviet Russia's Foreign Affairs Commissariat or by the 
obvious fact that Chicherin would not have made this 
statement without Lenin's approval. The danger lay not in 
criticism alone, but'^'iiT the deep belief that, as Warski 
wrote, "the desire to gain independence with outside help 
was widespread among the workers", a belief which 
turned illusions into a basic principle of policy and tiius 
doomed it to failure. 

It was impossible, however, to think of failure so long 
as the Red Army continued its offensive. And as though 
upholding Warski's position, the Red Army Command 
issued appeals to the Polish populatioinTnwEich it heavily 
em])hasi.sc(I its "support for the Polish working people's 
struggle against the bourgeoisie and the landowners, and 
was extremely vs^tte about the country's Independence. In 
this respect T.enin was much more cautious and cir- 
cumspect even at the height of the Soviet offensive. Reply- 
ing to the Revolutionary Military Council of the Western 
Front which sought his opinion concerning the tactic of 
the RSFSR with regard to Poland, Lenin cabled the fol- 
lowing on July 15, 19?p: "We^re entering Poland for theS 
briefest period in order to arm the workers, and will with- (' , 
draw from there immediately." Marcel Cachin who had a ; 
90-minute con^ crsation with Lenin on July 28, 1920, in 
the course of which the question of the Polish war was, 
naturall)', discussed, made a very interesting observation 
in this connection. The following entry based on Lenin's 
words was found in Cachin's notebooks: *'If working peo-\ 
pie in Poland will respond to the appeal of the Russiai^ 
revolution and create their own_Soyiets; if tlie farm\~"^ 
labourers working for the^wealfHyTancTowners will join J 
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the Polish workers in the creation of a Communist govern- 
ment; if the Russians will see that Polish support will Ix- 
forthcoming, only then will they give all-round assistanc e 
to Poland."^ Here all these "ifs" are natural, just as natu 
ral, as was Lenin's scrupulousness with regard to the 
national feelings of the oppressed peoples. 

Incidentally, four years earlier, prior to the revolution, 
Lenin in a refereiice' to Poland which was suffering from 
Great-Russian oppression criticised the Polish "Left-wing- 
ers" ^or underestimating- the , nationals factor (now, in 
1920, having become Communists, they returned to their 
erroneous position) and reminded them of Engels' words: 

. . The victorious proletariat ca?i force no blessmgsjof 
any kmd upon any foreign nation without underminm^Jls 
own victory by so ^om^r."^He also "wrote: ""National anti- 
pathies will not disappear so quickly: hatrc'tt— and per- 
fectly legitimate hatred — of an oppressed nation for its 
oppressor will last for a while; it will evaporate only after 
the victory of socialism and after the final establishment 
o£com^jetely democratic relatiom betwj^rj^na^t^ The 
Soviet-Polis!i'"War proveS^tKat Tie was correct. 

Meanwhile, however, a Polish Communist govern- 
ment — the Provisiona l Rcvoluti onarj Gommittec of Poland 
with Julian Mzu'chle^ski as Qiairman was set up in Bia- 
lystok which was occupied by the Red Army. Having 
declared the nationalisation of factories, landed estates 
and the introduction of other revolutionary changes, the 
Committee said absolutely nothing about Poland's inde- 
pendence, as though this problem cHd not exist. Marchlew- 
ski himself believed that since Right-wing Socialists were 
the heralds of national feelings, Polish Communists could 
not inscribe the slogan of national liberation on their ban- 
ner. But this policy was doomed to failure. Unacquainted 



* Pravda, Ju!v 28, 1969. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 22, p. 352. 
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as they were with the conditions in Poland, the Rus.sian 
comrades who were Soyi^tising Poland inevitably com- 1 
rmtted' numerous errors and failed to win the absolute 
confideiice of the workers and peasants even though the ' 
leadership of the Polish Revolutionary Committee andAhe 
Re3 Army Comrn^n3"tried to repair their extremes. Even 
in Bialystok, the seat of the new Government, where 
nothing, as it seemed, could go wrong, Army bodies and 
leaders of revolutionary military committees often dele- 
gated various fimctions to chance people and could not 
establish necessary control over them. In a town with a 
predominantly Polish population the official languages at 
first were Russian and Yiddish and only people who knew 
them were giviEn'offidal posts. All this alienated the Polish 
workers. 

Of course, there wore occasional strikes by the workers^ 
against their exploiters, but on the whole class awareness 
was engulfed by a wave of nationalistic feelings which 
carried away not only broad sections of the students and 
the intelligentsia, not to mention the bourgeoisie, but also 
a considerable portion of the working class. Riding the 
crest of this wave, the troops of the Polish bourgeoisie 
inflicted a defeat on theTted Army anJTorced it to with- 
dfaw"from Poland. Later Lenin said: "By the time 
our troops had got within reach of Warsaw they were 
too exhausted to press home the victory, whereas the 
Polish troops supported by a wave of patriotism in War- 
Ka^v^ :md with a feeling that they were now on their own 
soil, found encouragement and a fresh opportunity to 
advance."^ 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 302. 
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DIALECTICS OF THE NATIONAL 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 

The Soviet Government's political activity, ranging 
from the Peace of Brest-Litovsk to the war wiili Poland, 
strengthened Lenin's belief that J;he_ significance of the 
national question' was immeasurably greater than that 
attir ed, to it by Marxists. Unforeseen circumstances 
made it necessary to Introciuce changes, sometimes very 
important ones, into what seemed to be an inviolable 
theory. 

Marx and Engels were inclined to regard national 
aspirations and contrasts as a diminishing factor. And 
when they exclaimed that "the working men have no 
country"* they could not have envisaged the explosions 
of mass nationalistic hysteria which erupted during the 
First World War, or the nazis' successful inoculation of 
the overwhelming majority of Germany's population 
with the poisonous serum of "fatlierland". That was why 
they did not believe in any national future, lor example, 
for the Czechs and for the Southerii__Slavs, considering 
that these peoples would inevitably be absorbed by 
the more powerful nations.*^ Nevertheless, their belief that 
the merger of nations was essential for human progress 
and their attitude to national interests as something that 
was doomed to extinction, formed the only possible ba- 
sis for internationalism. And it was t his bas is which 
several decadeiT'lafer produced_a_gai^yjQjLmor|d Jitai^ 
beginning with Romain Rolland and ending with Karl 
Liebknecht_ who withstood the onslaught of the muddy 
waves of chauvinism which swept over decimated Europe. 

Lenin was the most consistent internationalist in the 
European .Social-Democracy in the years of the First 
World War. He wrathfully spurned chauvinism, above 



' K. Marx, V. i'ngt-Is, Collected Works, Vol. G, p. 502. 
3 Manc/Engds, WeTke, Berlin, I960, Bd. 8, S. 49-52, 
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all that of his own Great-Russian nation, for it was not 
too great a feat for a Russian Social-Democrat to criticise 
German or, for that matter, any other chauvinism. But 
he was also the only Social-DeaiQcratic leader at the time, 
who appreciated the full_power jjf chauvinism which 
threaten'eS to increase and not to decline. (S^ubsequently 
many Communists often discoveted to their surprise that 
the spirit of nationalism — a bourgeois or petty-bourgeois 
phenomenon, and, hence, a reactionary one — sometimes 
influenced the behavio]^ of the broad m asses of the work- 
ing people, including wt)rkers, who, judging by their 
class features, should have rejected nationalism and 
accepted nothing but internationalism.) On the other 
hand, while the Social-Democrats, including many Left- 
wingers, who opposed Lenin, in a show of arrogant civi- 
lisation maintained that the liberation of colonial peoples 
depended solely on social revolu tions in th e metr opolitan 
cdTlntries, Lcmi3, wKo counteiposedr^uropc*s civilised 
bourgeoisie with the awakened and renovated East, was 
inclined to think otherwise. And the fact that today 
Western Europe has remained the citadel of capitalism, 
while many African and Asian countries have taken fhe 
so cialist path of development, proves that Lenin was 
rightr^ " 

TTaking the importance of the national factor into 
account, Le nin criticised the thesis of Junius (Rosa 
Luxemburg) ^nd~ the Left-wing Social-Democrats who 
supported her, that national wars were no longer pos- 
sible in the era of imperialism.^ Moreover, he predicted 
a^waole range" oT future conflicts: first, the possibility of 
the transforniatioii of imperialist wars into national and 
vice versa (sudi a change took place in connection with 
the Second World War); second, unavoidable national 
wars waged hy countries liberating themselves against 
iinperialism (for example, the 19;)6 war which Egypt 



' See V. I. Lenin, CoUected Works, Vol. 22, p. 308. 
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waged against the .Anglo-Frcnch-Isracli cnaTition) ; third, 
the possibility oi national wars even in imperialist Europe 
(the anti-fascist Resistance movement, for example). In 
another article written at the time he spoke of the pos- 
sibility of separating of the formerly oppressed nations 
(specificall|2sS^"*^ Finland) from their metropolitan 
countries in the "event of the victory of socialism in the 
latter. (Events proved that he had not erred when he 
mentioned these two countries.) Finally, he noted that 
the less cultured nations had even greater chances for 
separation in the long run.^ (Here, too, he was right: the 
relations of the Soviet Union with various liberated 
countries have been characterised by ups and downs.) 

It was because Lenin realistically appraised the cor- 
relation between the national and international factors 
that lie advanced the principle of the right of nations^to 
IV s elf-det ermination. This_new formula in,.Mai"^ism proved 
\o Ve a brririanrpoliticar invention which, among other 
^things, convinced the population of the oppressed and 
Idcpendent countries accounting for the greater part of 
hiumanity, that the socialist camp came out in defence ol 
'their national interests, while imperialism only trampled 
upon them. Today, in the light of the obvious wisdom^ of 
tVis universally accepted principle it is hard to imagine 
that Lenin advanced and defended it in the face of 
strong counteraction not only from the Right, that is on 
the part of the imperialist camp, but also from the 
"Left". In 1917, at the Seventh (April) All-Russia Con- 
ference of the RSDLP(B), Y. L. Pyatakov, proceeding 
from the objective trends of development of the world 
economy, came ont against the independence of nations, 
alleging that it was absolutely impossible and useless. 
"From a purely administrative and economic point of 
view," he said, "independence of nations is obsolete, 
impossible and behind the times. The demand for inde- 



* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, pp. 120-21. 
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pendence is borrowed from another historical epoch; it 
is reactionary, for it is designed to reverse the course of 
histiiry." Suffering under the widespread delusion that 
the history of each epoch should be painted either in 
black or white colours, as though the old historic gar- 
ments, old interests, values and ideas do not pass from 
one epoch into another and are discarded all at once, 
Pyatakov put forward a proposal "to establish the prin- 
ciple that we arc against separatist iTio\'emen(s. against 
the slogan of a national state and are struggling against 
these movements. . , . Proceeding from an analysis of the 
new epocli of imperialism we say that at the present mo- 
ment we cannot imagine any other struggle for socialism 
than the struggle under the slogan 'Down with frontier', 
the struggle for the destruction of all frontiers".^ 

Lenin countered him with an analysis of the objective 
reality, based on the fact that a reyglution, as any other 
social development in general, can take^ place solely 
within the framework of one or anothe r^ sta te. ". . .And a 
stafei"Tie noted; "preSBpposes IS^ntiers. The state, of 
course, may hold a bourgeois government, but we need 
the Soviets. But even the Soviets are confronted with the 
question of frontiers." Therefore, "the method of socialist 
revolution under the slogan *Down with frontiers', is ali^) 
muddled up".^ 

The polemic over the national question flared up again 
in 1919 at the Eighth Party Congress during the dis- 
cussion of the Party's draft Programme. Bukharin, Pya- 
takov and others opposed the inclusion jofjth^jjght-of 
nations to self-determination iia the Programme on the 
grbiihdsTh^t iT allegedly runs counter to the idea of 
proletarian dictatorship and in practice sancti&es the will 
of the bourgeoisie of those nations to which the socialist 



A The Seventh (April) All-Russia Conference of the RSDLP 
(Bolsheviks). MimUes, Moscow, 1958, pp. 218, 215 (in Russian). 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 299. 
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state gives the opportunity lo "determine themselves". 
"Now" Pyatakov declared, '\vl\en we are buildinj^ 
a militant International of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, an International wlilch all of ns conceive as an 
International of centralised, united action ... it should 
not be permitted that the proletariat of individual nations 
could, and had the right to determine its own destiny, its 
line of conduct or its connection with the other insur- 
gent sections of the labour party on its own. The inter- 
national association of the proletariat is being created in 
order to enable it in every specific case to determine what 
decision shoxUd be taken from the standpoint of the 
revolutionary movement as a whole,"^ The "Leftists" 
completely f^led to grasp the significance of the national 
I factor and national aspirations, and took no account of 
the fact that the working masses could dispel the illusion 
of a national, extra-class community only on the basis 
, of their own practical experience. 

Lenin's biting sarcasm flayed the "na tional nihilis m" 
of these "revolutionaries" and virtually "SemnllsEed all 
their arguments. "And are wc, the proletarians, to recog- 
nise the right to self-determination of the despised bour- 
geoisie? That is absolutely incompatible," he ironically 
summed up Bukharin's exclamations. And then to sober 
down his opponents said: "Pardon me, it is compatible 
with what actually exists We caimot refuse to recog- 
nise what actually exists; it will itself compel us to 
recognise it."^ Referring to the revolutionary movement 
"tif ra^a^ as an example, he pointed out that "there the 
workers are being intimidated by statements to the effect 
that the Muscovites, the Great Russians, who have always 
oppressed the Poles, want to carry their Great Russian 
chauvinism into Poland in the guise of communism."^ 



* Eighth Congress of the RCP(B). p. 79. 

3 V. I, l.cnin. Collected Works, Vol. 29, pp. 170, 174. 

^ Ibid., p. 175. 
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Continuing, he warned: "Communism cannot be imposed 
by force. . . . While foreseeing every stage of develop- 
ment in other countries, we must decree nothing from 
Moscow."^ Thfs^nlitical aspec t of tlie Polish war proved 
the wisdom of Lenin's precautions. 

But tlie heaviest attaclt was levelled at Pyatakov. Here 
is an excerpt from a verbatim report of Lenin's conclud- 
ing speech at the congress: "Many overenthusiastic com- 
rades here went so far as to talk about a world Economic 
Council, and about subordinating all the national parties 
to the Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party. Comrade Pyatakov almost went as far as to say 
the same. (Pyatakov, from his place: 'Do you think that 
would be a bad thing?') Since he now says that it would 
not he a bad thing, I must reply that if there were any- 
thing like this in the programme, there would be no need* 
to criticise it: the authors of such a proposal would have 
dug their oM'n grave. 

Judging by the progress achieved by the socialist 
countries in recent years on the path to closer co-operation 
based on reciprocal respect for each other's independence 
an{i so\'ereignty, Lenin's criticism of the "Leftists" was 
absolutely justified. The friendship between socialist 
countries is the stronger the more it stems from free will 
and conviction engendered by historical experience. In 
the same polemic with Bukharin and Pyatakov at the 
Eighth Congress of the Party, Lenin agreed that eco- 
nomic unity was necessary, of course, and added; "But 
we must endeavour to secure it by propaganda, by agita- 
tion, by a voluntary alliance."'' 

So the triumph of internationalism was due solely to 
the consistent implementation of the Leninist principle 
of the self-determination of nations. This is borne out 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 175. 

2 Ibid., p. 187. 

3 Ibid., p. 195. 
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' by the more than fifty-year-long history of the niultina- 
^tional Soviet state. In this period the peoples of tlie world 
were able to compare the "completely different interna- 
tional relations which make it possible for all oppressed 
peoples to rid themselves of the imperialist yoke"^ that 
were created by socialism, with the traditional capitalist 
relations of violence and dependence, domination and 
subjugation, which like a poisoned sword are deadly not 
only for the victim. The wieklcr of such a sword could 
have well joined Laertes in exclaiming: "Why, as a 
woodcock to mine own springe, Osric: I am justly kill'd 
with mine own treachery."^ For had not tlie latest Amer- 
l ican aggression in Southeast Asia, for instance, brought 
Ion attacks of an internal malady which were mortally 
(dangerous for the United States itself? Were not the 
Ijdisturbances, violence, arson in major US cities and the 
[ brutal assassinations of prominent political leaders of the 
1 Great American Democracy a payihent of sorts for the 
? war in Vietnam? 

It should be recalled that such acts of the Soviet 
Government as the proclamation of independence of 
Finland, repudiation of unequal treaties with Turkey, 
Iran, Mongolia and China and, finally, peace with Poland 
were decried by those who consciously or unconsciously 
cherished the great-power, tsarist-inspired myth of a 
"single and indivisible Russia". But friendly relations 
with neighbouring states proved to be one of the pillars 
I of Soviet Russia's firm international position. Having 
((benefited the oppressed European nationalities, the revo- 
lution in Russia reaffirmed its great progressive impor- 
i tance. "We want a voluntary union of nations — a union 
1 which precludes any coercion of one nation by another — 
a union founded on complete confidence, on a clear 
\ recognition of brotherly unity, on absolutely voluntary 



1 V. I. I.enin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 477. 

^ Ike Works of Shakespeare, Vol. IV, Moscow, p. 261. 
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consent."^ The history of modem international relations ) 
shows that only such an approach makes it possible to Jl 
surmount national prejudices and create a powerful inter- |j 
national fraternity of nations. 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE— 
A STIMULUS TO WORLD REVOLUTION 

After the defeat of the insurrections in the West there 
appeared ever clearer signs in Lenin's assessrn^tg^that 
he was coming to regard the world revoluUea^JLJEI?' 
tracted, complicated and multifarious process, and there-^ 
f(^ today we have every reason to speak of a world \ 
revolutionary ^rogg^?;) w hose strategy a nd jactii^ ^SSPXi" i 
ing to Lenin, sKouTd'be orientated on a prolonged strug- 
gle and pafient ^accumulalion ' of strength. Addressing 
himself to representatives of 'several foreign Communist 
parties, he surprised them by advising them to be moreV 
"npx'iirtunistic",- 

Bourgeois observers completely failed to grasp the true 
meaning of Lenin's line in the Comintern, and not only 
because they were politically biased. Some asserted that 
revolution was the sole objective which Kremlin "pre- 
scribed" the non-Russian Communist parties, while others 
believed that the new orientation was a "retreat from 
world revolution".^ Actually, howeve^_^£jLi^^ 
remained unaltered, only the approach to jt had broad- 
ened. It was Lenin's ever~present cnnfLdence in~fliie ulfi- 
matc victory of the world revolutionary process that 
enabled him to develop a dynamic approach to Soviet 
policy, both internal and external, in keeping with which 
all the changes in the situation were promptly taken into 



1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 293. 
^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 327. 
3 Leonard Schapiro, Comimmist Party of the Soviet Umon, New 
York, 1960, p. 218. 
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account. H ad this confide nce disappeared ^.pioUtics itself 
would have become, stagnant and insouciant and ainount- 
edTo^mTmore thanjhe administration of current affairs. 
It was tills "confidence that ensured a genuinely revolu- 
tionary re-orientation from War Communism to NEP, 
which was the socialist state's natural response to the 
changes in tlic internali onal situa tion. In the fieTd"6f 
foF^gTi policy it was the conc ept of peaceful coexistence 
that mirrored this re-orientation. 

Anti-Soviet Western commentators, however, assert 
that peaceful coexistcncg__and_ _i_nternat ional detcnte^^arg 
allegedly "incompatible" with revolutionariness. Curi- 
ously enough, tlie voices of modem "ultra-T.cft" elements 
blend with those of the extreme reactionaries. The only 
difference being that the latter call peaceful coexistence 
the Soviet Union's tactical subterfuge, while the former 
X consider that it is detrimental to tlie revolutionary forces. 
^i^Onthe other hand, the prominent ideologist of the "ultja- 
\ Left" Professor ■^Ta^cuse 'alleges that the policy of peace- 
/ ful coexistence "contnbuted to the stabilisation of capital- 
\ism".* Today this claim'is" disproved by the explosion of 
Icconomic^and financial contradictions between the lead- 
ing capitalist countries and the obvious facts attesting 
to the exce^UoS^HnstaMlLty of their governments, while 
£he policy of peacefu l coexistence is continuing to gat her 
momentum. 

""At first glance it seems that Right and "ultra-Left" 
ideologists pursue opposing political objectives: the for- 
mer rely on extreme reactionary groupings which connect 
their welfare with a revival of the cold wnr. while the 
latter believe that they are dispellingT eformist illusio ns 
and upholding the revolutionary spirit. Actually, by 
striving to discredit the Soviet peaceful coexistence 
foreign policy and detente, the ones and the others are 
weakening Left-wing forces and sowing discord in thei r 



^ Herbert Marcuse, An Essay on lAheralion, Boston, T969, p. 84. 
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niuks. As ,i u-Mih. (lie "ultra-Left" arc jnadvertently ) 
playi ng into the hands of th e reactionary poUcy which J 
they find so disgusting. " 

In Lenin's day, when mortal danger time and again 
loomed over the young socialist state, the fragility of the 
peace did not make it less desirable Its self-contained, 
let usTiof^be^ afraid of this word, value only increased ;is 
the country acquired the bitter experience of war for 
which it paid with privations and blood. "We know, we 
kno\v' only too well," Lenin wrote, "the incredible mis- 
fortunes that war brings to the workers and peasants. For 
tHaTHasmre^liHrttrde" 19 fMr^qtresti6h"musFl)e cautious 
and circumspect. We are ready to make the greatest 
concessions and sacrifices in order to preserve the peace 
for whiclTwFMVe pa^ such a high price."* As we re-read 
LenirTs^wofks relating to the post -revolutionary period 
we cannot fail to see that he was becoming more and 
more appreciative of how tembly. war Upon the 

people. . .Workers and peasants prized above all the 
blessings of peace,'' he said in 1921, "...having started 
on our work of peacefu l developmentjve shall exert every 
effort to continuTTTvFrtFoutlnterruptron.''^ How greatly 
this con|rigs _with appeals for revolutionary^ war! But 
this contrast hinged on a new approach, that of a_brilz^ 
liant statesma n for who m a prevision of the future wasV 
just aslmpm^ant as the settlement ot immediate political /([ 
issu€iS'."'~" " 
"'These words bring to mind Nadezhda Krupskaya's 
account of her conversation with Lenin in the last period 
of his life. Speaking about a technical invention, she 
recalled, he observed that "new inventions in science and 
t echnolo gy would make our country's defence capability 
so great that any attack on it would be impossible. Then 
tli^^onversation turned to the^theme that . . . wEen power 



' V. I. Lciiln, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. US. 
2 Ibid., pp. 150, 151. 
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is in the hands of tiie orga nised pro letariat it uses i^o 
affi^oyaH cxploitatiorTana put an end to afl slaughters."^ 
-It-cannot be said that thiF'ofejECfivrTiarTrtread^^^ 
attained, but there is no denying the fact that serious 
proi,n csK has been made in this direction since then. Lenin 
regarded pe aceful co^iak nrr h tran'ii p Tit mnH i tioa 
and that is why Western Sovietologists and Eastern 
dogmatists draw the conclusion that he used this principle 
as a tactical manoeuvre. Actually, however, Lenin be- 
lieved liiat a milit aixtlash bct\\5en Soviet Russia and the 
c apitalist world w^ inevitaHe Tecltuse gf"t hg formS^s 
military weakness at that time. Consequently, the state 
of peace could be attained only as a result of a corrc- 
sp onding balance of streng th which at the time was by no 
means in tavour of the Soviet state. But as the Soviet 
Union and the fraternal sociaUst countries enhanced their 
socio-economic and military-political potential, the corre- 
lation of world forces changed radically, making it pos- 
sible to resolve international contradictions and conflicts 
i n keeping with the interests _o_L j>.cace- and socialism, 
This is a fact which even Western observers cannot 
overlook. The well-known US economist John K. Gal- 
b raith p oted in connection with Soviet- American agTee- 
"m'ents that the US Government's references to peaceful 
coexistence are indicative of the considerable progress 
which is to be put down to the Soviet Union's credit.^ 

The greatest headway in this direction has been made 
in recent years. Just as peaceful coexistence acquired an 
increasingly durable nature in Lenin's theory and prac- 
tice, the process of filling peaceful coexistence with a 
constructive meaning and simultaneously weakening the 
explosion-fraught element of confrontation is continuing 
today, too. This is rcllected in such a qualitative change 
in the international situation as the shift^jo_detente, its 

1 Reminiscences of V. I. Lenin, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1957, pp. 80S-09 
(in Russian). 

^ LiteraLurnaya gazeta, June 14, 1972. 
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consolidation and materiaUsation. The agreements signed 
by the Soviet Union wdth France, Federal Germany and 
the United States arc milestones along^ this road. A 
special place is occupied by the historical Sovict-US 
treaty on the prevention of nuclear war. All this points 
to the radical change from the cold war to detente in the 
modern world, to the assertion of the principle oTpeaceful 
c oexis tence Jn the relations between the leading states 
with differing socio-economfc systems." _ . ~ 

"Dianks to the improvement of the international situa- 
tion the revolutionary forces struggling f or socialism have 
scored imp"oHanryictonfs^ most outstanding of which 
was the terminatmn of the imperialist aggression against 
Vietnam. The victory of the heroic p eople of Vietnam, 
the unification oiTboth" parts of Vietnam into' "a ^single" 
state which has set itself the g oal of building socialism, 
the transition of the people of neighbouring Laos to 
socialist construction prove that peaceful coexis!ertcc"is 
conductive to the success of the revolutionary forces. On 
the other hand, it is characteristic that as long as the 
cQflfrontation^ between, tiie USSR and the USA e xisted 
the solution of this question in the interests of the peoples 
oF VietiiimTiiasr unattainable. ATost indicative*-**— tiie- 
headway made in resolving the Middle East issue. They 
Soyiet_Umgn's vast and effective assistance to the Arab^ 
countries in the struggle to overcome the consequences of 
thp Israeli aggression is well known^ but it is also com- 
mon knowledge that this assastance was cojnbined wjth'' 
the Soviet Union's struggle to maintain peaceful cn- 
existe nce with the United States, to localise the Middle 
Ekst conflict and resolve it pofiticaily. It was this struggle 
that not only made it possible to reduce international 
tension but also gave the Arab countries important 
political advantages. 

The fundamental change in the international situation 
has been ensured by the concerted foreign policy of the 
.socialist countries, which rests on the combined milttary 
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might of the entire world socialist system. This is some- 
thing the leaders of the capitalist states, with whom the 

governments of the socialist countries are negotiating, 
take into account. After a series of meetings with leading 
"Western politicians, Leonid Brezhnev said that the "unity 
/1)f the socialist countries, and om- close co-operation 
\ unde rlieaJ]jour_,aey£^^ in.. ihc-maUer -9£,detent£^ . ^ 
■Ttiis is a~historical turn in favour of both peace and 
socialism, for the interests of peace and socialism are 
^ inseparable. It has demonstrated the mounting world 
popularity of the socialist community's foreign policy 
aims and their complete conformity with the interests of 
the broadest masses in all countries. For by deciding to 
conclude long-term agreements with the Soviet Union 
these countries were" compeIIec[ fundamentally Ut revise 
their strategic conceptions and the entire, so to sa^T" 
"foreign policy philosophy" and to adopt, in place of the 
old doctrines of "rolling back" and "containing" com- 
munism, the principle of peaceful coexistence as the basis 
of their relations with the USSR and its allies. This prin- 
ciple, which the young Soviet Republic in Lenin's time 
had to push through with great difficulty in its iclations 
with the capitalist world, has npw become the funda- 
mental principle of international law and intern ationai 
relations. " " " ~ 

' The successful outcome of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe is an exceptionally important 
embodiment and victory of this principle. The concluding 
stage of the conference in \97f>, which in fact was an 
unprecedented iheefihg of the heads of 33 European states 
and the USA and Canada, approved t'He'Tmal'Ttcf with 
the DcclaratioiT^ Principles, a concerted code of behav- 
iour for states with differing social systems, based on the 
principle of peaceful coextstfencerlt'ls important to note 
that this co^"mcorpOTales such crucial principles as 
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inviolability of the frontiers finalising the results of thc^ 
Second World War, and sovereign equality territo- l 
rial^ integrity of states, including soci alist on es, oi course,^ 
which, incidentally, attests to the colTapse of the imperial- 
ist plans of "rolling back" socialism. It also stipulates the 
r ight of peoples freely to choose and develop their polit- 
ical, social, economic ^d cultural systems, which is con- 
sistent with the approach of Communist revolutionaries to 
history, their recognition that revolutionary transforma- I 
tions are natural and justified. 

The " firm" esfabTShnien't of the principle of peaceful 
coexistence thanks to the Soviet Union's peaceful offen- 
sive is beneficial to the classjtrug^ waged by the social- 
ist, democratic forces abroad^. They have scored some 
major gains: the democratic revolution in Portugal and 
the abolition of the last — Portuguese — colonial empire, 
disintegration of the Franco regime in Spain, the over- 
throw of the dictatorship of the "black colonels" in Greece, 
important victories of Left-wing forces in elections in 
France and Italy, removal from power of reactionary, 
pro- imperialist circles in Panama and Peru and the for- 
mation of patriotic, sociaUsi-onentated governments there, 
ancl the emergence of the people's democratic republics 
of Angola, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. The Soviet'N 
Union has always furnished moral and political, and f 
whenever necessary, material aid to the newly-free states, { 
particularly to those which have takoi a soci^Hst path of > 
development. 

This, naturally, evokes protests from imperialist politi- 
cians who take the defeats of reaction very much to heart 
and falsely accuse the Soviet Union of violatin g the 
"spirit of detente". All these charges were strongly re- 
buffed by General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee Leonid Brezhnev at the 25th CPSU Congress. He 
said: "Some bourgeois leaders affect surprise and raise 
a howl over the solidarity of Soviet Communists, the 
Soviet people, with the^ struggle of other peoples for 
33— m 
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freedom and progress. This is either outright naivety or 
more likely a deliberate befuddling of minds. It could 
not be clearer, after all, that detente and peaceful co- 
existence have tt) do with interstate relations. This means 
above all that disputes a nd conflicts between countries 
are not to be^settleTd-by war, by tKe tKreat or use of force. 
Detente does not in the slightest abolish, nor can it 
abolish or alter, tlie laws of the class struggle. No one' 
shouTd expect that because of the detente Communists 
will reconcile themselves with capitalist exploitation or 
that monopolists will become followers of the rcvolu- 
tion."i 

All these gains have dispelled the pessimism and 
mistrust which at a certain period had overtaken some 
representatives of the Left forces in the West, and cut 
X the groimd from under the feet of the dangerous "ultra- 
revolutionism". The facts show that if socialism is to be 
jl the ultimate goal of .tiie r.cypluti.Qnaiy' mov ement then 
J peacef^il coex istence is its opt imal c o ndition. -— — 
' it cannot l^e saicf ol course, that history everywhere ' 

i 'develops in one direction only. The revolutionary- dem- 
ocratic movement does not always score victories: it passes 
through declines and defeats. In Chile, for instance, the 
military-fascist junta managed to overthrow Salvador 
' Allende*8 democratically elected constitutional govern- 
ment backed by a broad front of popular forces. 

In such acute situations the spirit of peaceful coexist- 
ence manifests its potency. The military circles in Chile, 
guilty as they are of numerous crimes, cannot ignore 
world public opinion whose opposition to the fascist 
putscbists was never more determined and whose moral 
prestige was never higher than at present. The ruling 
circles of Israel, which is armed to the teeth, nonetheless, 
do not venfiire as they did before to begin a war against 

' L. I. Brezhnev, Heporl of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
25th CPSU Congress and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in 
Home and Foreign Policy, p. 39. 
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the Arab states enjoying overwhelming international 

support. Even the racialist regimes of South Africa 
and Rhodesia are compelled to make concessions, 
even' if insignificant, to the indigenous population In 
order to avoid a hcad-iin collisidsi with African states, 
which also have the sympathies of tlie majority of coun- 
tries. 

If there were a different balanee of forces in the world 
and peaceful coexistence were rejected by bourgeois 
countries, the extreme reactionary circles would possibly 
manage, with the help of military intervention;^vert 
such a course of events so undesirable to them, under- 
mine peaceful coexistence and strike even more telling 
blows at the revolutionary forces. But reaction does-not 
venture to resort to these measures because the dialecticar 
u^ty_of ihe-_Jpterests^ and peace proves 

elective in practice. Cyrus~~Sulzberger, a leading US 
columnist, justifiably linked Moscow's patient gkilled 
diplomacy witli the victories of the national liberation 
movement, the weakening of the positions of the revenge- 
seeking forces and the rift in political unity in the NATO 
arca.^ But if for a champion of capitalism this is a forced 
admission and not a very pleasant one at that, the con- 
sistent revolutionaries meet such a course of evente with 
great satisfaction. 

"The attempts of imperialism to overcome its internal 
contradictions by building up international tension and 
creating hotbeds of war are hampered by the policy of 
peaceful coexistence. This policy does not imply either 
thfe-preservatioh of the socio-political status quo or a 
weakening of the ideological struggle. It helps to promote 
the class struggle against imperialism on a national and 
world-wide scale."^ 



See New York Times, December 6, 1972. 
^ International Meeting of Comntmist and Workers' Parties^ 
Moscow 1969, Pra^c, 1969, p. 31. 
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y It is interesting to note that even Professor Marcuse, 
f'^*^2-.2E£25£i,,££SP^^^^ coexistence, agrees that without 
^Soviet En(r^tlfe~effective resistance in Vietnam and iJie 
(protection of Cuba"^ would have been impossible, and 
does so without even noticing that he contradicts him- 
self: for this aid is^ in fact the embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of peaceTurcoexrstencer~ 

^or it is also beyond doubt that the most ardent cham- 
pion of this principle^^is a state which instinctivdy re- 
s'pon3s~lb~Miy aemqcratic revolution m Euiy part oF the 
woria" with sympathy and, consequently, with maximum 
assistance. On this basis George ^^nan writes about the 
"ambiguity and contradictormeSofSoviet policy"^ and 
fails into error, for these elements of Soviet foreign policy 
have fu5c d_mto.a^ingle_wholc. In this respect Professor 
Garr is muSTmorc correct when he writes about a "syn- 
thesis" established since the time of Brest-Litovsk Peace 
betweerftRfe national interests of the Soviet Republic and 
the interests of the world revolution.^ "Incidentally, this 
fusion IS a law of all great revolutions which gradually put 
the almost cosmic understanding of their objectives within 
the framework of their national interests and possibilities, 
I which is determined by the transition of the revolutionary 
Jsociety from the "plasnuc^' state into a state of relative 
I stability. 

It was only natural that a thinker who interpreted the 
place of national revolutions in the world process" imder 
a"iiew angle "B^^e the author of the concept of peaceful 
coexist ence. Moreover, Lenin was the first to discover the 
/ state of peaceful coexistence as a new historical quality 
' wEacETnone oTiEhrrevoIulionaries could even imagine at 
the ontset of the revolution, "But is the existence of a 



* Herbert Marcuse, An Essay on Liberation, p. 85. 

2 George F. Kennan, Russia and the West under Lenin and 
Stalin, Boston and Tcronio, 1962, p. 1G6. 

3 See Edward Hallett Carr, Studies in Revolution, London, 1950, 
pp. 147-48. 
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socialist republichia capitalist environment at^ll con- 
ceivaBfe? It" seemed inconceivable from political aniT 
military aspects. That it is possible both politically and 
militarily has now been proved; it is a fact. But what 
aSouFtrade? What about economic relations? Contacts, 
assistance, the exchange of services between backward, 
ruined agricultural Russia and the advanced, industri- 
ally developed group of capitalist countries — is all this 
possible?"^ 

And so, as if thinking aloudj_L£nin was bringing the 
Party closer to realising the necessity and the inevitahil- 
ity~6f ~^evelo p ;in^ Sov iet foreign^ poli cv anj^the n atural 
nHd^oi'its continuour^fflovCTfig^^^^ '" " ■ 



I V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, VoL 33, p. 151, 
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The history of Marxism is the history of the struggle 
for the consolidation of the leading role of the^ masses 
and the defence of their interests, against their being 
subject to oppression, against their material and spiritual 
exploitation, against the elevation of so-called "heroes" 
by belittling the role of ordinary working people. Lenin 
expressed consistently and to the end Marxism's resolute 
opposition to all sorts of anti-democratic ideas. This was 
reflected in his first writings in which he devastatingly 
criticised the Narodnik theory of the "hero and the mob", 
and in his principles of organising a Party of a new type, 
principles of democratic centralism designed to create a 
live and free atmosphere within the Party and to estab- 
lish strict Party discipline on the basis of the minority 
following the majority. This finds reflection in Leninism's 
creative nature which gives a profound scientific analysis 
of new social processes and rejects the outdated concep- 
tions even if they are illumined by the aura of recognised 
authorities, in the continuous account of tlic vital interests 
of the masses, in the profound democratism of Lenin's 
political prevision, in the modesty of his private life. 
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Because egoism was wholly alien to Lenin as a political 
leader of a new type — he had no personal interests other 
than the interests of society — his influence on history and 
contemporaneity is intransicnt. The reader now knows 
that his links with the masses, his identification with 
them, precise expression of their frequently subconscious 
aspirations were the main source of his political astute- 
ness, and that the interests of the masses were the main 
criteria of his political decisions. When the petty-bour- 
geois parties accused the Bolsheviks of undertaking a task 
they themselves had not fully grasped, Lenin called it a 
"ludicrous accusation". He wrote: "As if one can set out 
to make a great revolution and know beforehand how it 
is to be completed! Such knowledge cannot be derived 
from books and our decision could spring only from the' 
experience of the masses. And I say that It is to our credit 
that amidst incredible difficulties we undertook to solve 
a problem with which we inspired the proletarian masses 
to display their own initiative."^ 

But if close kinship with the people was one of the 
wellsprings of the freshness and topicality of his social 
theory and practice, the other source was his ajitindogma- 
tism, the niighty creative force of his intellect, or, in other 
words, its genuinely scientific character. This quality 
springs from a clear understanding^ the imperfection of 
all patterns, of the inevitably continuous development of 
theory and practice. Thus, the scientific character of his 
intellect was revolutionary just as any truly great scholar, 
who not only follows up the experience of his prede- 
cessors but also charters new paths, is a revolutionary in 
his own field. Here is what Lenin wrote in this connec- 
tion: "For the present it is essential to grasp the incon- 
testable truth that a Marxist nuist take cogni.sance of real 
life, of the true facts of reality, and not cling to a theory 
of yesterday, which, like all theories, at best only outlines 



* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 155. 
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the main and the general, only comes near to embrac- 
ing life in all its complexity."^ 

Kinship with the people and scientific character do 
not assert themselves easily, or automatically. \Vc have 
seen how difficult were the first steps of the victorious 
proletarian revolution, how hard it was for the Party 
and the people to discover the most effective path towards 
the building of socialist society and how great were the 
sacrifices involved in this search. "Of the problems we 
tackled," Lenin wrote, "not one was solved at the first 
attempt; every one of them had to be taken up a second 
time. After suffering defeat we tried again, we did ever- 
ything all over again; if we could not find an absolutely 
correct solution to a problem we tried to find one that 
was at least satisfactory. That is how \ve acted in the past, 
and that is how we must continue to act in the future."^ 

But the reader also has a chance fully to appreciate 
the audacity of the proletarian revolution and of the plan 
for socialist construction put forward by Lenin and the 
Bolshevik Party, the infinite dedication of the people 
building socialism, the inexhaustible energy of the crea- 
tive forces unfettered by the revolution, and the multi- 
formity of the working people's political activity. 

Leninism's greatness lies in the fact that Lenin's 
innov?itory approach^is feltjnjmtuallx.^1 spheres of social 
relations. We werTliorin a position to~lmSlyse~airthese 
spheres but what we have said shows Lenin's exception- 
ally great contribution to the elaboration of such problems 
as the decisive significance of socio-economic prerequisites 
for revolution coupled with the great importance of the 
su bjective factor ; theTeadIng role of the working class 
jETall phases of the revolution and the need to preserve 
proletarian, revolutionary ideology; the vast revolutionis- 
ing significance of tlje independent activity of the mas- 



* V. I. T.cnin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 45. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, "Vol. 33, p. 98. 
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ses and the need for their firm science-based guidance 
by the Marxist-Leninist Party; the impossibility of a 
"pure" social revofulion and the need to take account of 
the sentiments and demands of the intermediate social* 
strata; the unavoidable breakdown of the old machinery % 
of state coupled with the expediency and inevitability of ( 
using some of its elements; the changes in the forms and 
the degree of acuteness of the class struggle depending 
on the stage of development of the revolution; the crea- 
tive approach to the theory of scientific communism cmd 
the need continuously to enrich it on the basis of practi- 
cal e^m«icerThF~nee3~*To'~regard the revolutionary 
movement in every country as a component of the single 
world revolutionary process; external peace as the best 
possible condition for the development of the revolution. 
All these problems of social science and practical activity 
are of universal importance. And the contribution to 
tlieir solution points to the world-historic nature of Lenin-\ 
ism, to the fact that Lenin's teaching does not belong 
folthe Soviet Union alone, and that it is a theory and 
policy of international importance and as such has been 
accepted by the world working-class and communist 
movement. 

As though expressing universal confidence in this 
movement, the leader of the Cuban Communists Fidel 
Ca stro said in his speech at the 25th CPSU Congress; 
"It can be said that since the October Revolution 
ever new generations of revolutionaries have been 
reared on the basis of its ideas, spirit and principles.^ 
No other event has ever exerted such influence oni 
people's minds, on the destinies of nations and on world \ 
progress."^ 

Since the establishment of the Soviet Union the work- 
ing masses, all progressive people throughout the world 
harbouring hopes of their own emandpation, have been 



1 Pravda, February 26, 1976. 
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regarding the Soviet Union as a land of a great experi- 
ment. Now it is no longer an experiment, since the Soviet 
Union is an example of concrete accomplishments in all 
spheres of human activity. Credit for this should be given 
to Leninism, to flie CPSLTs Leninist approach to theory 
and practice. "As an eternally living and developing 
teaching, Leninism has been, remains and will be in the 
centre of the Party's ideological life, and the foundation 
of all its revolutionary transformative activity.*'^ 



* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Coarse, p. 438. 
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